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- TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Tuis translation of my friend Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten has 
been made from the second edition (curiously called “second 
and third”) of the German work (Tiibingen, 1909). The 
genesis of the book, which was first published in May, 1908, 
is described in the author’s Preface; its success may be judged 
from the shortness of the time that elapsed before a second 
edition was required. Arrangements for the English translation 
were completed before the book was three months old, and 
a preliminary advertisement appeared in the Athenaeum as 
early as October 10, 1908. It is not the fault of the publishers 
that the English version is ready a year later than was expected. 
There was a miscalculation to begin with, and the work of 
translation proceeded more slowly than had been estimated. 
Well, “a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, Or what’s a 
heaven for?” The delay has brought compensations. The 
English reader now has the book in its revised and enlarged 
form, including nine illustrations that were not in the first 
edition (Figs. 22, 23, 25, 29, 41, 42, 43, 49, 50). These 
facsimiles have their value not only for the learned, who (by 
taking pains: see p. 362, n. 1) can spell out most of the old 
writing, but also for the unlearned. Everybody can gain 
from them, as. the author says (p. 147), some idea of the 
inimitable individuality of each single papyrus letter, “That 
autograph Letter, it was once all luminous as a burning 
beacon, every word of it’a live coal, in its time; it was once 
a piece of the general fire and light of Human Life, that 
Letter! Neither is it yet entirely extinct: well read, there 
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is still in it light enough to exhibit its own self; nay to 
diffuse a faint authentic twilight some distance round it. 
Heaped embers which in the daylight looked black, may still 
look red in the utter darkness. These Letters .. . will con- 
vince any man that the Past did exist! By degrees the 
combined small twilights may produce a kind of general 
feeble twilight, rendering the Past credible, the Ghosts of 
the Past in some glimpses of them visible!” 

The printing of the second German edition began white 
the author was in the Kast, and by his desire I saw the 
work through the press. His return relieved me of responsi- 
bility, but my duties as proof-reader remained unaltered, so 
that for several months the whole of my leisure time was 
devoted to this work. My translation came to a standstill, 
but I acquired particular acquaintance with the original. 

“Light from the East” would have been the title of the 
book, literally translated, but as that had already been appro- 
priated for the Rev. C. J. Ball’s work on the archaeology of 
the Old Testament (1899), a distinguishing adjective had to 
be inserted. Geographically the title refers to the Levant or, 
to use the author’s own word, “ Anatolia.” As used in this 
book, Anatolia does not mean Asia Minor alone, still less 
a definite Turkish province in its western portion. The term 
includes, as the reader will quickly discover, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, in fact the whole of the Eastern 
Mediterranean lands, with the islands. 

The whole of this English version has been read in proof 
by the author, and I have had the great advantage of con- 
sulting him in writing on a very large number of points, of 
various importance, at every stage of the printing. The 
amount of correspondence involved has been considerable, but 
such trouble always brings its own reward. In certain details 
this book is more correct than the latest German edition. 
For example, the author has deleted a false reference to. 

* Carlyle, Oliver Cromweil’s Letters and Speeches, Introduction, Ch. V. 
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Moschion for the word zrepucocia (p. 80). Instances of the 
author’s special additions are: p. 55, n. 4 (the whole) ; p. 332, 
n. 4 (last sentence); p. 333, n. 2 (the whole); p. 341, n. 1 
(last sentence). I have suppressed on my own responsibility 
a mistaken allusion to English crossed cheques on p. 337. One 
slight omission is unintentional, and may be here rectified : 
at p. 278, n. 2, the words “at Didyma” ought to be inserted 
after “next day” in the third line. All errors detected in 
the German have of course been corrected (¢.g., p. 332, n. 2, 
Buresch’s reading, given as Iadiocyn, is in fact Tadioyn ; 
p- 367, n. 3, line 5, now rightly reads T’rajan instead of 
Hadrian). In some few places the German has undergone 
silent adaptation for English readers. The changes are quite 
unimportant, and generally obvious (¢.g., the measurements in 
feet and inches instead of the metric system, the sums of 
money expressed in English currency, and the reference to 
Bradshaw and the Post Office Directory). The allusion to 
the liturgy of the Church of England on p. 361 is perhaps 
less easily recognisable as an instance of the same kind. 

In other cases, where simple adaptation was impossible, I 
have added an explanatory footnote. These and all other 
additions for which the author must not be held responsible 
are marked (Tr.). Where possible I have supplied references 
to English translations of the works cited, but I am aware 
that. more might be accomplished in this direction. Schiirer’s 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, for example, is 
accessible in English. 

I should have liked very much to find an English parallel 
to the example at p. 220, n. 1, of a writer’s saying that his 
letter has grown into an epistle, but my search hitherto has 
been unsuccessful. The fact is that the words letter and 
epistle have been so long used synonymously in English (at 
first seriously, and now half humorously) that it requires a 
little effort to adapt oneself to Deissmann’s technical use of 
these terms (pp. 147, n. 1; 220ff), The English parallel I 
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seek will be found in some nineteenth-century writer, I think, 
if it is discovered at all, for epistle is used as the exact 
equivalent of letter from the time of James Howell (author 
of the Epistolae Ho-Elianae, 1645) down to Robert Burns. 

If at times the notes which I have added evince a liberal 
conception of relevancy, it must be pleaded that to a person 
like myself, representing the general reader rather than the 
theologian, there were many temptations to indulge the anno- 
tating habit. How delightful it was, for instance, at p. 23 
to recognise in Dr. C. René Gregory the man who in 1883 
made Ruskin! “ feel like Sardanapalus and Ahasuerus and 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid and George the 4th and the 
Count of Monte Cristo—and Dives and Croesus and Gorgius 
Midas,” the man whose hard work and good writing are 
praised in Fors Clavigera (Letter 94), and who correctly 
dated Ruskin’s MS. of the Septuagint? 1463 instead of tenth 
century as the owner had thought it to be. The mysterious 
Nysa in Arabia Felix (p. 134 f.) has found its way, in another 
connexion, into English poetry, for Wordsworth’s description of 

$ **the chosen spot 
In Nysa’s isle, the embellished grot, 
Whither, by care of Libyan Jove ~ 


(High servant of paternal Love), 
Young Bacchus was conveyed,” ? 


was suggested by a later passage in Diodorus. Surprising, after 
the lapse of centuries, was the parallelism between the language 
of Antonis Longus—“ that I may do obeisance to [or kiss] thy 
hand” (p. 169)—and the courtly phraseology in England in 
the time of Charles I. Sir John Suckling, for instance, wrote 
in a letter to a nobleman (c. 1632), “If these few lines shall 
have the happiness to kiss your hand, they can assure ROU tans. 
A still closer parallel occurs in the letter of the poet Dryden to 


1 Letters, Library Edition, II. 465. 

* Library Edition of Ruskin’s Works, XXXIV. 701. 

* From the poem called “ The Brownie’s Cell,” beginning “To barren heath,” 
etc, Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 275-279. 
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his cousin Honor (23 May, 1655): “That I. may one day again 
have the happiness to kiss your fair hand ; but that is a message 
I would not so willingly do by letter as by word of mouth.” 
Dryden again seems to come near anticipating some points of 
this book (pp. 224-234) when he writes! thus of the early 
churches and the apostles’ care for them: 


‘*¥For all their wants they wisely did provide, 
And preaching by epistles was supplied : 
So great physicians cannot all attend, 
But some they visit, and’ to some they send. 
Yet all those letters were not writ to all, 
Nor first intended, but occasional, 
Their absent sermons.” 


In other particulars, apart from the notes, I have constantly 
tried to make the English reader’s version of this book more 
useful, if possible, than the original, thus doing my best to 
support the publishers in their manifest resolve to improve 
upon the German edition as regards externals. When it came, 
therefore, to what Thomas Fuller called “the bag and baggage 
of a book,” the Indices, I had no hesitation in preparing them 
on the same elaborate scale as the author himself adopted. 
The Indices may still be regarded as of the author’s own design, 
but some changes have been made. References are now given 
as exactly as possible, not by the page only, but also by the 
number of the footnote, and this number is often to be taken 
as a finger-post to a certain part of the text as well as to the 
remark at the foot of the page. I first made this improvement 
in the second German edition, where it was even more necessary 
on account of the large size of the page. In Index IJ. I have 
now, in accordance with English usage, included the names of 
immortals, which in the German edition must be sought for in 
the Subject Index. For the rest the Subject Index preserves 
the idiosyncrasies of the original. Reference is facilitated by 
placing a good many compound entries under two letters of 

1 The Hind and the Panther (1687), II. 334-340. 
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the alphabet. Thus “Arm of God,” which is indexed only 
under A in the German, can now be found either in this form 
or in the form “ God, Arm of.” The German Index, though 
so extremely minute, was sometimes more terrifying than helpful. 
On looking up such a word as Alexandria, Berlin, Jesus, or 
Paul, one was confronted with a column of figures, half an inch 
to three inches in length, representing perhaps more than fifty 
references, but with not a single clue to the maze. In the 
English Index something has been done to improve this. 

In the translations of the Greek texts I was naturally guided 
by the German, but I did not feel called upon to follow 
it literally. Even the translations of papyrus letters by 
Grenfell and Hunt, which are of course made directly from 
the Greek, and which in some cases have already attained 
popular celebrity, did not seem to be the right thing for 
me to use, though I have carefully considered them. There 
is a modern ring about them! which separates them off from 
the diction of the English Bible, and so would have weakened 
the comparison which it is a main object of this book to 
make between the sacred and profane memorials of Hellenistic 
Greek. I therefore have tried to render the Greek literally 
in language as far as possible resembling that of the Authorised 
Version and the Revised Version. If the word before me 
occurs in the Greek Bible my principle is to adopt by 
preference one of the renderings of King James’s translators. 
It is hoped that in this way the kinship of these texts with 
the style and language of the Bible may be made more 
conspicuous, and that even a reader who neglects the Greek 
may be struck by the frequent Biblical echoes, The result 
may leave something to be desired as regards clearness, but 
is it right in translating an ancient letter to give it a per- 
spicuity which the original does not possess? And that 
ancient letters are not always perspicuous any person acquainted 
only with English may see for himself if he will trouble to 

1 Cf. the author’s protest about a similar matter, p. 10, n. 2 below. 
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look at even a modernised edition of the fifteenth-century 
Paston Letters. 

This subject is, I think, sufficiently important to he 
illustrated by a comparison. Take these two renderings of a 
“Saying” in the second Logia fragment from Oxyrhynchus :— 

Jesus saith: Let him that seeketh 
_. . not cease... until he findeth, | seeks . . . cease until he finds, 
and when he findeth he shall be | and when he finds he shall be 
amazed, and having been amazed | astonished; astonished he shall 


he shall reign, and having reigned | reach the kingdom, and having 
he shall rest. | reached the kingdom he shall rest. 


Jesus saith: Let not him who 





The first is as printed at p. 437 below, the second is by Grenfell 
and Hunt. The forms seeketh, findeth, him that are preferred 
to secks, finds, him who as being more archaic and Biblical. 
The Greek word OapPéw is translated amaze in Mark i. 27, 
x. 32, astonish in Mark x. 24, Acts ix. 6; the R.V. uses 
amaze in each place, except in Acts ix. 6, where the word 
disappears from the text. So also Pactdevw is translated 
reign in Matt. ii. 22, Rom. v. 14, 17, 21, vi. 12, 1 Cor. iv. 8 
(A.V. and R.V.). Note that and has dropped out before 
the second astonished. It is unnecessary to give further 
details, but I suppose there is not one of the translated texts 
but contains at least one instance of specially chosen wording 
on these principles. 

I have promised the author to give here my reasons for 
declining to follow his practice of trying to indicate in the 
translations those portions which represent a restored original. 
That practice is unnecessary and inexact. Lacunae and 
restorations must of course be indicated as accurately as possible 
in the printed Greek text. The scholar interested in 
these things naturally looks at the Greek and finds there 
what he wants. Those who are not scholars, those in fact 
for whom the translations are provided in the first place, 
take no interest in such minutiae. ‘They can see in a general 
way from the facsimile, or from the printed Greek text, 
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that the original is much or little mutilated, and they expect 
the translation to inform them of the final results of criticism 
applied to the text. Now take an example. Had I followed 
the author’s practice I should have written at p. 169 :— 


. if the g[o]ds will. Salute 
Capit[o mu]ch and [my] brother and sis- 
20 [t]er and Se[reni lla and [my] friend[s]. 
I sent the[e by] Euctemon a little [pi]cture of me. 
Moreov[e]r [my] name is Antonis Ma- 
ximus. Fare thee well, I pray. 
Centuri[a] Athenonica. 
25 There saluteth thee Serenus the son of Agathus [Da]emon, [and 


. . » «fs the son of [. . .] 


rand Turbo the son of Gallonius and.[....]. 


RANG ae 


With all this trouble I should have succeeded in giving only 
an imitation, not a representation of the actual condition of 
the papyrus. A certain number of. facts are correctly con- 
veyed: 18 words are defective in the Greek, and 18 words are 
distinguished by brackets in the English; 35 letters have been 
restored in the Greek, and 85 letters are bracketed in about 
the same relative positions in the English lines; 10 of the 
English words correspond exactly with the Greek in meaning 
and in position in the line, and thus 22 of the restored letters 
may be said to be successfully denoted in the English. In 
the 8 remaining words (involving 19 letters) the right position 
in the line is attained only by bracketing letters in the wrong 
word. Thus an altogether wrong impression is created in the 
reader who pays no attention to the Greek. He may think, for 
instance, that the words my (three times) and by have been 
supplied wholly by conjecture. By really is bracketed solely 
because it occurs at that place in the line where in the original 
the Greek word for picture stands minus its first two letters, 
This important word, picture, which perhaps does deserve to 
be marked as conjectural in an English rendering of the letter, 
gets its brackets merely by accident—because in the English 
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order of words it occupies the place of the word translated “ of 
me.” ‘The German word-order is more elastic, and German 
employs more inflections than English, so that it is easier on 
the whole to carry out this imitative process in German than 
in English, but even then great care is necessary to make the 
imitation successful. It so happens that in the above passage 
the German is in some respects less accurate than the English 
in its use of brackets. The German has only 17 words with 
brackets (there should be 18); 40 letters are bracketed (there 
should be only 35); 14 words (with 28 letters) may be pro- 
nounced successfully imitated. Of the 4 unsuccessful cases two 
may be due to oversight, and two seem caused by thinking 
more of the words and the sense than of the single letters. 

By discarding this artificial system of brackets the transla- 
tions gain in simplicity for non-specialist readers, and it becomes 
possible in case of need (¢.g. in Letter 16, p. 196 f.) to use 
brackets to denote words that have to be supplied in order to 
complete the sense in English. 

As a rule I have not retained in the translations the original 
division into lines, which Deissmann endeavours faithfully to 
preserve. ‘There would be practical use in this, if it could be 
done, but even with the flexible word-order of German only 
an approximation can be obtained. In English the approxima- 
tion would have been less satisfactory, and as the pieces are 
mostly short it will usually be possible to refer from the 
translation to the original or vice versdé without much trouble, 
even though the lines of the translation are now run on. At 
any rate the reader is no worse off than when using Grenfell 
and Hunt’s translations. Those editors also neglect the division 
into lines ; they distinguish none of the minutiae of restoration, 
and do not even print their English side by side with the 
Greek. In one text of exceptional length quoted in this book 
(p. 254 ff.) the division into lines has been maintained, roughly 
of course, in order to facilitate reference to the Greek. 

A word must be said concerning the abbreviations, There 
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are really remarkably few of them in the book. ‘“I.G.” occurs 
at p. 13, n. 1, but is explained at p. 11, n. 1. A small numeral 
above the line after the name of a book (thus: Sylloge*) in- 
dicates the edition. A special monstrosity of this kind occurs 
at p. 336, n. 2, where Kommentar, 8/9*" denotes the eighth 
edition of vol. 8, and the seventh edition of vol. 9, which are 
bound up together. At p. 216, n. 3, the symbol || means 
“parallel with.” The other abbreviations, I hope, will explain 
themselves. 

In the German edition the diacritical marks employed in the 
Greek texts receive as a rule no explanation. I think, however, 
there may be many readers able to appreciate such things who 
are nevertheless not quite certain of their precise signification. 
The following list is based on Grenfell and Hunt’s introductory 
note to the Amherst Papyri :— 


Square brackets [ ] indicate a lacuna, e.g. pp. 130 f., 136 f., 
149 ff., 168. 

Round brackets ( ) indicate the extension of an abbreviation, 
the resolution of a ligature or symbol, e.g. pp. 152 f., 
158, 160 f. 

Angular brackets <> indicate that the letters enclosed in 
them were omitted (¢.e. not written) in the original, e.g. 
pp. 149, 154, 162, 191. (In the translation on p. 254 
they indicate a word which, though actually written in 
the Greek, should be, omitted.) 

Double square brackets [[ ]] indicate that the letters enclosed 
in them were deleted in the original. See p. 151, n. 4. 

Dots within brackets indicate the approximate number of 
letters missing, e.g. pp. 123, 137, 168. 

Dots outside brackets indicate mutilated or otherwise 
illegible letters, e.g. pp. 123, 168, 

Dots under letters indicate a probable but not certain read- 
ing, e.g. pp. 123, 151, 162, 174, 176, 191. 

Dashes under letters indicate an almost certain reading, 
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e.g. pp. 162, 168, 172f., 176, 191. In the text given 
on p. 415 f. the dots and dashes are now for the first 
time used in conformity with the usual practice, 
observed elsewhere throughout the book. In both 
German editions, unfortunately, though no attention 
was called to the fact, the functions of dot and dash 
were by an oversight reversed in this text. 

A dash above a letter indicates a contraction, e.g. p. 204, 
lines 14 (duaprij = dwaprinv), 24, 28, p. 415 f. Some- 
times it means that the letter is used as a numeral, 
e.g. pp. 164, 186, 188. The mysterious é on p. 176, 
line 23, is perhaps a numeral (= 5). 

An oblique stroke / indicates (p. 102, n.2) the point 
where a new line begins in the original. 


At the end of November last Mr. H. I. Bell, of the British 
Museum (Department of MSS.), kindly gave me information, 
in answer to an inquiry, which would have enabled me to 
make improvements on p. 47, but by a misunderstanding 
pp. 33-176 were printed off without being submitted to me 
in revise. “Christian town of Menas” (p. 47, n. 2) is mis- 
leading, since Menas was a saint, and it was only in course 
of time that something like a town grew up around the 
sanctuary connected with his tomb, which was a resort of 
pilgrims. The Third Report referred to has been published 
(Dritter Bericht iiber die Ausgrabung der Menas-Heiligtiimer 
in der Mareotiswiiste, vorgelegt von C. M. Kaufmann, Cairo, 
1908), and contains some account of the ostraca, with photo- 
graphs. They were published by E. Drerup, “ Griechische 
Ostraka von den Menas-Heiligtiimern,” Romische Quartalschrift, 
1908, pp. 240-247. Drerup is inclined to place the ostraca in 
the sixth rather than the fifth century, but Mr. Bell thinks 
they cannot well be later than the early sixth century. 

In the last chapter, where the author speaks of the future 
problems of Greek lexicography, I ought to have mentioned 
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in a note that a “Lexicon of Patristic Greek” is now in 
preparation in England. The idea originated with the Central 
Society of Sacred Study, and its Warden, Dr. Swete, Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. Since the death of 
Dr. H. A. Redpath (September, 1908) the Rev. Herbert Moore, 
Vicar of Acton, Nantwich, has acted as receiver of the materials 
collected by voluntary readers from the Greek Fathers down 
to a.v. 500. If sufficient helpers! come forward the period 
may be extended to a.p. 750. 

Dr. Milligan’s Selections from the Greek Papyri, referred to 
in the note on p. 21 as in preparation, appeared at the end 
of February, 1910. 

Nothing remains now but the pleasant duty of thanking 
several kind helpers. The author himself is the person whom 
I have troubled most, and to whom I am most indebted. My 
grateful acknowledgments are also due to Mr. H. I. Bell, for 
the information mentioned above; to my friend the Rev. 
W. H. Hayman, Rector of Leckford, Hants, under whose hos- 
pitable roof some of the first proofs were corrected, for his 
opinion in certain Hebrew matters; to my friend Mr. F. W. 
Henkel, B.A., F.R.A.S., for making a preliminary translation 
of the Appendices; to my colleague Professor Gradenwitz 
for help with the word mpoazroSérns (p. 327, n. 4); and to 
Miss C. E. Strachan, B.A., my sister, who read the proofs as 
far as p. 184, and afterwards looked up all sorts of little 
points for me at the British Museum. The proof-reading, 
I may say, was made as easy and pleasant a task as possible 
by the printers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, of Aylesbury, 
and their reader, Mr. W. H. Bridges, who sent out the proofs. 
in really beautiful condition. I was the better able to 
appreciate this because in the smudgy proofs which I was. 
obliged to read for the second .German edition one was often 


1 There are already more than 100 of them, Mr, Moore tells me, at work 
on the great bulk of the writings before A.D. 500, equivalent to 85 volumes. 
of Migne. 11 more volumes of Migne would include the later treatises down. 
to St. John of Damascus, 
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in doubt whether the accents were there or not, the distinction 
between full-stop and comma was often unrecognisable, and 
the sheets sometimes came back from correction looking worse 
than they did before. To Mr. Bridges I am indebted for 
much more than the technical excellence of the proofs. His 
queries were always valuable, and as an instance of his interest 
in the book I may mention that he called my attention to 
the letter in the Times mentioned at p. 280, n. 1, which I 
also discovered for myself independently a few hours before 
his information arrived. I shall never know exactly how much 
of the excellence in the proofs was due to his vigilant eye 
and how much to the good workmanship of the compositors. 
About thirty of them were employed on the book, it seems, 
and their English names were pleasant to read on the MS. that 
came back to me in a foreign town, and my thoughts often 
ran gratefully to those men of Aylesbury. 

The colophon is taken from a Greek MS. of the year 
939 a.p. I noted it in Montfaucon’s Palaeographia Graeca a 
good many years ago, when I was only a scribe ; but now I am 
a £évos as well, and I think the time has come to use it. 


’ iL, R. M. S. 
Hemexsere, April, 1910. 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I was in the midst of preparations for a second 
Anatolian journey when I heard from Dr. Paul 
Siebeck, about Christmas, 1908, that the first edition 
was nearly exhausted. I was able, however, before 
my departure, to revise the book, making improve- 
ments and additions to fit it for its new public 
appearance. Many readers will welcome the con- 
siderable increase in the number of illustrations. [ 
am indebted to many friends and colleagues who 
have corrected me and added to my knowledge by 
letter or in reviews. Numerous instances of this 
indebtedness will be found in the notes... . 

My second journey, begun on 24 February and 
safely ended on 6 May, 1909, was undertaken with 
financial assistance from the Prussian Ministry of 
Education. I travelled with my friends Carl 
Schmidt, Wilhelm Weber, and one younger com- 
panion. Our route led us wid Constantinople to 
Asia Minor (Eski Shehr, Angora, Konieh and 
environs, Afium-Kara- Hissar, [ Ala-shehr Philadelphia, 
Sardis,] Smyrna, Ephesus, Laodicea, Hierapolis, | 
Mersina, Pompeiopolis, Tarsus), Syria (Alexandretta, 
Antioch on the Orontes, Beyrout, Baalbec, Damas- 


cus), Galilee (Tiberias, Tell Hum Capernaum and 
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environs, Nazareth), Haifa with Carmel, Samaria, 
Judaea (Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, Dead’ Sea, 
Jordan, Jaffa), and Lower Egypt (Port Said, Cairo 
and environs, Alexandria). This long itinerary 
will gain in distinctness if I say, speaking in terms 
of the New Testament, that I was privileged to see 
the homes of St. Paul and the Saviour Himself, 
and the principal roads traversed by them, so far 
as these scenes of New Testament story were not 
yet known to me from my first journey. 

Looking back on the second journey, which took 
me also for a brief space into the homeland of the 
papyri and ostraca of which use is made in this 
book, I consider it an advantage that I did not 
see Palestine until after I had seen Asia Minor and 
Syria. The great uniformity of the culture of the 
Mediterranean lands was thus brought home to me 
more clearly, and I think also that I was thus 
better prepared to realise the peculiar characteristics 
of Palestine. I consider it equally important that 
Jerusalem should be entered from the north, by 
the high-road from Galilee. That is the historical 
road to the Holy City, the pilgrims’ way. Thus 
Jesus as a boy of twelve, thus St. Paul as a young 
man, and thus the Crusaders advanced to conquer 
the city, and this ought still to be the only approach 
to Jerusalem. 

Only thus was it that Jerusalem became to me 
in many respects the climax of the whole expedition. 
The mass of pathetic facts and problems connected 
with a unique past, the motley commotion in the 
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social and religious present, where, however, vigorous 
types of ancient piety have kept alive to this day— 
in all this the multitude of single observations 
accumulated on the journey united to form one 
great general impression of the essential character 
and value of the religious East, which is a unity 
amidst all the confusion of tongues and all the 
play of colours in the costumes. 


Of course it has not been possible ‘for me yet to 
work up these observations. For that I must have 
time. But when I think of all that I have learnt 
(I trust) for the better understanding of the gospels, 
the letters of St. Paul, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Revelation of St. John, I cannot but express 
my gratitude to the Ministry of Education for 
enabling me to undertake this journey. I wish that 
right many of my fellow-students might be given 
the same opportunity of beholding with their own 
eyes the scenes of gospel and Primitive Christian 
history. The New Testament is the most important 
monument of the East that we possess; those who 
study it have therefore a claim upon the Kast. 


ADOLF DEISSMANN. 


Beriin-Witmersporr, 9 June, 1909. 
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*Licut from the East”—it is a curious title for 
the book, but before you censure it just look for 
a moment at the Eastern sunshine. Oni the castled 
height of Pergamum observe the wondrous light 
bathing the marble of Hellenistic temples at noon- 
day. At Hagios Elias in Thera look with hushed 
rapture upon the golden shimmer of the same light 
over the endless expanse of the Mediterranean, and 
then in the vino santo of the hospitable monks 
divine the glow of that same sun. Mark what 
tones this light has at command even within stone 
walls, when at Ephesus a patch of deep blue sky 
gleams through the roof of a ruinous mosque upon 
an ancient column now mated to a fig-tree. Nay, let 
but a single beam of the Eastern sun peep through 
a chink of the door into the darkness of a poor 
Panagia chapel: a dawning begins, a sparkling and 
quickening ; the one beam seems to wax twofold, 
tenfold; day. breaks, you take in the pious meaning 
of the wall frescoes and the inscribed words, and 
the miserable poverty that built the shrine is 
forgotten.. 

Make that sunbeam your own and take it with 
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you to the scene of your labours on the other side 
of the Alps. If you have ancient texts to decipher, 
the sunbeam will bring stone and potsherd to speech. 
If you have sculptures of the Mediterranean world 
to scrutinise, the sunbeam will put life into them 
for you—men, horses, giants, and all. And if 
you have been found worthy to study the sacred 
Scriptures, the sunbeam will reanimate the apostles 
and evangelists, will bring out with greater dis- 
tinctness the august figure of the Redeemer from 
the East, Him whom the Church is bound to 
reverence and to obey. 

And then, if you speak of the East, you cannot 
help yourself: made happy by its marvels, thankful 
for its gifts, you must speak of the Light of the East. 


After fifteen years spent in studying the Greek 
Bible and other secular documents of the Hellenistic 
East, it was a matter of extreme moment to me 
to be privileged in the spring months of 1906 to 
take part in an expedition, assisted by a grant from 
the Baden Ministry of Education, for study purposes 
to Vienna, Buda Pesth, Bucharest, Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, Greece with the principal islands, and 
Southern Italy. The tour was organised and con- 
ducted in masterly fashion by Friedrich yon Duhn. 
In the great museums and at the centres where 
international excavations are in progress we had not 
only him to instruct us, but the foremost authorities 
in archaeology and epigraphy—Austrians, H ungarians, 
Roumanians, Turks, our own German countrymen, 
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Greeks, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and _ Italians— 
rendered us the greatest assistance in our studies. 
We were indebted most particularly to Wilhelm 
Déorpfeld and my old schoolfellow Theodor Wiegand. 
For me personally the whole expedition was hallowed 
with peculiar, unforgettable solemnity owing to a 
deeply affecting family bereavement, the sudden 
news of which reached me at Smyrna. Thus it 
dwells in my memory now as a great event to which 
I owe both widening and deepening of experience. 

On my arrival home I began to write a book, 
combining my impressions of the tour with observa- 
tions I had already made in the course of my studies. 
The foundation was provided by a course of lectures * 
which I gave at the Hochstift, Frankfort on the 
Main, in 1905, and which appeared afterwards in 
English, first in serial’ and then in book form.’ I 
was also able to make use of smaller articles of 
mine, most of which appeared in Die Christlche 
Welt, some being reprinted with my permission in 
the eighth volume of Ernst Lohmann’s journal, 
Sonnen-Aufgang: Mitteilungen aus dem Orvent 
(1906). 

The linguistic details in Chapter II. of the present 
book are to some extent supplemented in my 
Cambridge lectures,* one of which is devoted to 
Septuagint philology. Of the new and great tasks 


1 An abstract of the course, entitled ‘Das Neue Testament und die Schrift- 
denkmiiler der rdémischen Kaiserzeit,” was printed in the Jahrbuch des Freien 
Deiitschen Hochstifts zu Frankfurt am Main, 1905, pp. 79-95 

2 The Expository Times, October 1906 to April 1907. 

3 New Light on the New Testament, Edinburgh, 1907. 

4 The Philology of the Greek Bible, London, 1908. 
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which the new texts set before the Septuagint 
scholar I have spoken but occasionally in the present 
book; but nearly all the observations that I have 
brought together on the New Testament could be 
carried further back and applied in like manner to 
the Greek Old Testament. 

At the desire of my publisher, Dr. Paul Siebeck, 
who displayed great and intelligent interest in the 
whole field of my researches, I have written the 
main text of the book (as distinct from the foot- 
notes) in a manner to be understood in all essentials 
by the general reader without specialist knowledge. 
For the same reason the Greek and Latin texts 
have been furnished with translations—a good means, 
by the way, of enabling the author to check his 
impressions. Dr. Siebeck complied most willingly 
with my suggestion that a large number of the more 
important texts should be shown in facsimile. In 
obtaining the necessary photographs, rubbings, ete., 
I was assisted by several scholars and publishers at 
home and abroad, and with especial liberality by 
the Directors of the Royal Museums (Berlin), the 
Imperial Postal Museum (Berlin), the Epigraphical 
Commission of the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences, Lord Amherst of Hackney, the Heidelberg 
University Library, the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(London), the British Museum, and the Imperial 
Austrian Archaeological Institute. For all this aid 
I return respectful thanks. 

From the beginning I was accompanied in my 
work by the practical sympathy of my friend Ulrich 
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Wilcken, who was also one of those who helped 
by reading the proofs. The extent of my indebted- 
ness to this pioneer worker in classical antiquities 
cannot be gauged from the mere quotations in the 
book itself... . 


Little did I dream in October last (1907), when 
the book began to be printed, that its completion 
would mark my farewell to the University of 
Heidelberg. Even after my summons to another 
sphere of work I should have preferred to be able 
to publish it in my capacity as a Heidelberg 
Professor, for it is a Heidelberg book. But that 
summons caused the printing to be delayed some 
weeks. If 1 am thus unable to write Heidelberg 
after my name on the title-page, I must at least 
in this place acknowledge what help and stimulus, 
what true fellowship and friendship Heidelberg has 
brought me. I regard it as a most kindly dis- 
pensation of Providence that for more than ten 
years I have been privileged to live, work, and 
learn in this ancient University—and for just those 
ten years in which, while one’s own aims become 
gradually clearer, one is still independent and re- 
ceptive enough to be moulded by the most various 
kinds of men and institutions. 


ADOLF DEISSMANN. 


Castacnona, Lake or Lugano, 
19 March, 1908. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM—DISCOVERY AND NATURE OF 
THE NEW TEXTS 


1. THE gospel was first preached beneath an Anatolian 
sky. Jesus and Paul were sons of the East. The 
“Amen” of our daily prayers, the “ Hosanna” and 
“Hallelujah” of our anthems, names such as 
“Christ” and “ Evangelist” remind us constantly 
of the beginnings of our religious communion. Like 
other words distinctive of our faith, they are of 
Semitic and Greek origin. They take us back not 
only to the soil of Galilee and Judaea but to the 
international highways of the Greek or rather 
Graecised Orient: Jesus preaches in His Aramaic 
mother tongue, Paul in the cosmopolitan Greek of 
the Roman Empire. 

So too the book which preserves an echo of the 
message of Jesus and His apostles: the New 
Testament is a gift from the East. . We are accus- 
tomed to read it under a Northern sky, and though 
it is by origin an Eastern book, it is so essentially 
a book of humanity that we comprehend its spirit 
even in the countries of the West and North. But 
details here and there, and the historical setting, 
would be better understood by a son of the East, 
especially a contemporary of the evangelists and 
apostles, than by us. Even to-day the traveller 
who follows the footsteps of the apostle Paul from 

1 


l 


2 THE PROBLEM—DISCOVERY AND 


Corinth past the ruins of Ephesus to Antioch and 
Jerusalem, finds much revealed to him in the sun- 
shine of the Levant which he would not necessarily 
have seen at Heidelberg or Cambridge. 

In our acts of worship we have, thank God, 
nothing to do with the historical setting of the 
sacred text. The great outlines of the shining 
golden letters are clearly visible even in the semi- 
darkness of the shrine, and here our business is 
with things holy, not historical. 

But theology, as an historical science, has a vital 
interest in the discovery of the historical setting, 
the historical background. 

The ancient world, in the widest sense of that 
term, forms the historical background to Primitive 
Christianity. It is that great civilised world fringing 
the Mediterranean which at the period of the new 
religious departure displayed a more than outward 
compactness so far as the Hellenisation and 
Romanisation’ of the East and the Orientalisation 
of the West had worked together for unity. 

Any attempt to reconstruct this mighty background 
to the transformation scene in the world’s religion 
will base itself principally on the literatures of that 
age,—and on earlier literatures in so far as they 
were forces vital enough to have influenced men’s 
minds in the Imperial period. There are two groups 
of literary memorials deserving of special attention: 
firstly, the remains of Jewish tradition contained in 
the Mishna, the Talmuds, and kindred texts’; 
secondly, the Graeco-Roman authors of the Imperial 
age. 

Of neither of these groups, however, shall I speak 


' On this hitherto little-studied problem cf. Ludwig Hahn, Rom und 
Romanismus im griechisch-rimischen Osten, Leipzig, 1907. 
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here, although I am not unaware of the great im- 
portance of this body of literary evidence. It were 
indeed a task well worthy of a scholar to devote his 
life to producing a new edition of Johann Jakob 
Wetstein’s New Testament.’ That splendid book is 
now a century and a half old, and its copious collec- 
tion of parallels from Jewish and Graeco-Roman 
literature could be supplemented from our present 
stores of scientific antiquarian lore: it was one of 
the dreams of my student days. But on the whole 
ancient Jewish literature at the present time is 
being explored by so many theologians, both Jewish 
and Christian,—the Christian with fewer prejudices 
than formerly, and the Jewish more methodically,— 
and on the whole the Graeco-Roman literature of 
the Imperial period has attracted so many in- 
dustrious workers, that we are already familiar with 
a wide extent of the dterary background of Primitive 
Christianity. Indeed, the literary memorials are 
valued so highly that in some quarters it is 
consciously or unconsciously believed that the 
literature of the Imperial period will enable us 
to restore the historical background of Primitive 
Christianity in its entirety. 

Those who think so forget that the literature, even 
if we now possessed the whole of it, is after all only 
a fragment of the ancient world, though an important 
fragment. They forget that a reconstruction of the 


1 Novum Testamentum Graecum cum lectionibus variantibus et commentario 
pleniore opera Jo. Jac. Wetstenit, Amstelaedami, 1751-2, & vols. folio. 
Dedicated to Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George II. Contains prole- 
gomena, apparatus criticus, and commentary. Hg. Matt. ix. 12, ‘they that be 
whole need not a physician,” is illustrated by quotations from Ovid, Diogenes 
Laertes, Pausanias, Stobaeus, Dio Chrysostom, Artemidorus, Plato, Quintilian, 
Seneca, and Plutarch. There are appendices on the use of variants and on 
interpretation (especially of the Apocalypse); a list of authors quoted; a 
Greek index verborum ; and, to crown the feast, the Syriac text of the Epistles 
of Clement is given, (TR.) 
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ancient world is bound to be imperfect if founded 
solely on the literary texts, and that comparisons 
between Primitive Christianity and this world re- 
stored in fragments made up of fragments might 
easily prove erroneous. Even so brilliant and learned 
a scholar as Eduard Norden,’ in criticismg Primitive 
Christianity in its linguistic and literary aspects, 
insisted upon contrasts between St. Paul and the 
ancient world which in reality are mere contrasts 
between artless non-literary prose and the artistic 
prose of literature. Such contrasts are quite un- 
connected with the opposition in which Primitive 
Christianity stood to the ancient world. 

As an attempt to fill in some gaps in the historical ‘ 
background of Primitive Christianity, and as an 
antidote to extreme views concerning the value of 
the literary memorials, the following pages are offered 
to the reader. I propose to show the importance of 
the non-hterary written memorials of the Roman 
Empire in the period which led up to and witnessed 
the rise and early development of Christianity, the 
period, let us say, from Alexander to Diocletian or 
Constantine. They consist of innumerable texts on 
stone, metal, wax, papyrus, wood, or earthenware, 
now made accessible to us by archaeological discovery 
and research. ‘The discoveries belong chiefly to the 
~nineteenth century, which we might almost describe 
as the century of epigraphical archaeology”; but their 


1 Die antike Kunstprosa vom VI, Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der 
Ltenaissance, Leipzig, 1898. See the review of this book in the Theol. Rundschau 
5 (1902) p. 66 ff. 

* General readers as well as specialists will appreciate the review of the 
century’s work (restricted, however, to the archaeology of art) in Adolf 
Michaelis, Die archdologischen Entdeckungen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
Leipzig, 1906; 2nd ed. 1908, under the title Hin Jahrhundert kunstarchiolo- 
gischer Entdechungen. {Now accessible to English readers in translation, A 
Century of Archaeological Discoveries, London (J. Murray), 1908. TR.] 
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importance for the historical understanding of Primi- 
tive Christianity is still far from being generally 
recognised, and it will be much longer before they 
are fully exhausted. 

How different it has been with the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the East and their application to Old 
Testament study! Men who knew much about the 
Bible, but nothing of cuneiform, entered into com- 
petition with noisy and gifted cuneiform scholars, to 
whom the Bible had not revealed its mysteries, and 
an immense literature informed the world of the 
gradual rise of the edifice behind the scaffolding amid 
the dust and din of the Babylonian building-plot. 
It was spoken of in the wardrooms of our men-of- 
war and in the crowded debating halls of the trade 
unions. 

It cannot be said that New Testament scholarship 
has hitherto profited on the same scale by the new 
discoveries. The relics of antiquity found in Mediter- 
ranean lands are able to throw light on the New 
Testament, but their value is not so obvious as that 
of the(cuneiform inscriptions for the Old Testament, 
and can certainly not be made clear to every layman 
in a few minutes. No tablets have yet been found 
to enable us to date exactly the years of office of 
the Procurators Felix and Festus or of the Proconsul 
Gallio, which would settle an important problem of 
early Christian history, and Christian inscriptions and 
papyri of the very earliest period are at present 
altogether wanting. And yet the discoveries made 
by our diggers of archaeological treasure in Greece, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt are of very great 
importance indeed for the light they throw on the 
earliest stages of Christianity. 

It is not merely that the systematic study of the 
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new texts increases the amount of authentic first-hand 
evidence relating to the Imperial period. The point 
is that the literary memorials are supplemented by 
an entirely new group, with quite a new bearing 
on history. 

In the literary memorials, what we have is practi- 
cally the evidence of the upper, cultivated class about 
itself. ‘The lower class is seldom allowed to speak, 
and where it does come to the front—in the comedies, 
for instance—it stands before us for the most part 
in the light thrown upon it from above. The old 
Jewish literature, it is true, has preserved along with 
its superabundance of learned dogma much that 
belongs to the people—the Rabbinic texts are a mine 
of information to the folklorist—yet it may be said of 
the Graeco-Roman literature of the Imperial age that 
it is on the whole the reflection of the dominant 
class, possessed of power and culture ; and this upper 
class has been almost always taken as identical with 
the whole ancient world of the Imperial age. Com- 
pared with Primitive Christianity, advancing like the 
under-current of a lava stream with irresistible force 
from its source in the East, this upper stratum 
appears cold, exhausted, lifeless. Senility, the feature 
common to upper classes everywhere, was held to be 
the characteristic of the whole age which witnessed 
the new departure in religion, and thus we have the 
origin of the gloomy picture that people are still fond 
of drawing as soon as they attempt to sketch for us 
the background of Christianity in its early days. 

This fatal generalisation involves of course a great 
mistake. The upper class has been simply confused 
with the whole body of society, or, to employ another 
expression, Primitive Christianity has been compared 
with an incommensurable quantity. By its social 
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structure Primitive Christianity points unequivocally 
to the lower and middle class. Its connexions with 
the upper class are very scanty at the outset. Jesus 
of Nazareth was a carpenter, Paul of Tarsus a weaver 
of tent-cloth, and St. Paul’s words’* about the origin 
of his churches in the lower classes of the great towns 
form one of the most important testimonies, histori- 
cally speaking, that Primitive Christianity gives of 
itself. Primitive Christianity is another instance of 
the truth taught us with each return of springtime, 
that the sap rises upward from below. Primitive 
Christianity stood to the upper class in natural 
opposition, not so much because it was Christianity, 
but because it was a movement of the lower classes. 
The only comparison possible, therefore, is that 
between the Christians and the corresponding class 
among the pagans. 

Until recently the men of this class were almost 
entirely lost to the historian. Now, however, thanks 
to the discovery of their own authentic records, they 
have suddenly risen again from the rubbish mounds 
of the ancient cities, little market towns, and villages. 
They plead so insistently to be heard that there is 


1 This sentence, of which the whole of this book is an illustration, forms the 
subject of an address by me at the nineteenth Evangelical and Social Congress, 
held at Dessau, on “Primitive Christianity and the Lower Classes,” printed 
together with the lively discussion that followed in the Proceedings of the 
Congress, Gottingen, 1908; and in a second (separate) edition, Gottingen, 
1908. An English translation appeared in The Expositor, February, March, 
and April 1909.—I am well aware that it is difficult in many cases to prove 
the division into classes, the boundaries between the “upper class” and the 
“lower” classes being often shifting. The speakers in the discussion at Dessau 
had much to say of importance on this head, and several reviewers of this 
book have discussed the point. I would refer particularly to Paul Wendland’s 
review in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung 29 (1908) col. 3146 f, The problem of 
class-division has deeply engaged my attention. 

21 Cor. i, 26-31. With this compare the humble inscription from the 
synagogue at Corinth (Figure 1, p. if below), perhaps the very synagogue in 
which St, Paul first preached at Corinth, 
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nothing for it but to yield them calm and dis- 
passionate audience. The chief and most general 
value of the non-literary written memorials of the 


Roman Empire, I think, is this: They help us to 


correct the picture of the ancient: world which we 
have formed by viewing it, hitherto, exclusively from 
above. They place us in the midst of that class in 
which we have to think of the apostle Paul and the 
early Christians gathering recruits. This statement, 
however, must not be pressed. Of course among the 
inscriptions and papyri of that time there are many 
that do not come from the lower’ class but owe their 
origin to Caesars, generals, statesmen, municipalities, 
and rich people.’ But side by side with these texts 
lies evidence of the middle and lower classes, in 
countless depositions made by themselves, and in 
most cases recognisable at once as such by their 
contents or the peculiarity of their language. These 
are records of the people’s speech, records of the 
insignificant affairs of insignificant persons. Peasants 
and artisans, soldiers and slaves and mothers speak 
to us of their cares and labours. The unknown and 
the forgotten, for whom there was no room in the 
pages of the annals, troop into the lofty halls of our 
museums, and in the libraries, folio on folio, are 
ranged the precious editions of the new texts. 

In several ways these texts yield a respectable 
harvest to the student of the New Testament. I am 
not thinking now of the additions to our store of 
New Testament and other early Christian MSS. by 
the discovery of early Christian papyrus fragments, 
although in this direct way the value of the new 


‘ Even these, however, especially the municipal documents of the Imperial 
period, are, at least linguistically, representative not of the higher but of an 
average culture. ; 
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documents is considerable. 1am thinking rather of 
the indirect value which the non-Christian, non- 
literary texts possess for the student of Primitive 
Christianity. This is of three kinds: 

(1) They teach us to put a right estimate philo- 
logically upon the New Testament and, with it, 
Primitive Christianity. 

(2) They point to the right literary appreciation of 
the New Testament. 

(3) They give us important information on points 
in the history of sehgion and culture, helping us to 
understand both the contact and the contrast between 
Primitive Christianity and the ancient world. 

For the purposes of this work I have tacitly ex- 
cluded one group of memorials. I shall in the 
main deal only with Greek and Latin texts and 
neglect those in other languages. I could not claim 
to speak as a specialist with regard to all of them, 
and moreover the sheer bulk of the Greek and 
Latin texts makes it necessary to fix bounds some- 
where. I desire, however, to call special attention 
to at least one group, of the utmost importance 
particularly in the history of religion. The Semitic 
inscriptions, found in such numbers in the province 
of Syria and the border-lands to the East and North, 
enable us to reconstruct at least fragments of almost 
unknown heathen cults that were practised in the 
original home of Christianity.’ 


2. It will be our business to discuss the new texts 
in the light of linguistic, literary, and religious 
history ;. but before we address ourselves to this 


1 A most promising beginning in turning the inscriptions and sculpture to 
account in the history of religion has been made by Kené Dussaud, Notes de 
Mythologie Syrienne, Paris, 1903 and 1905. Cf. Count Wolf Baudissin, Theol. 
Lit.-Ztg. 31 (1906) col. 294 ff. ; 
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triple task it is necessary that the texts themselves 
should be briefly described.’ 

We divide them according to the material on 
which they are written into three main groups. 
This method of division is mechanical, but is 
recommended by the simple fact that the texts are 
generally published in separate editions according 
to the material they are written on. We shall. 
speak in turn of: 

(a) Inscriptions on stone, metal, etc., 

(6) Texts on papyrus, 

(c) Texts on potsherds. 


(a) The bulk of the Inscriptions?’ are on stone, 
but to these must be added inscriptions cast and 
engraved in bronze or scratched on tablets of lead 
or gold, a few wax tablets, the scribblings (graffitz) 
found on walls, and the texts on coins and medals. 
These inscriptions, of which there are hundreds of 
thousands, are discovered on the site of the ancient 
civilised settlements of the Graeco-Roman world, in 
its fullest extent from the Rhine to the upper course 
of the Nile, and from the Euphrates to Britain. 
Inscriptions have been noted and studied since the 
days of the Renaissance,* and in the eighteenth 
century there was one scholar, Johann Walch,* who 


1 Of course no attempt is made here at exhaustiveness of statement. 

? To the layman needing a first introduction to Greek epigraphy, Walther 
Janell, Ausgewdhite Inschriften griechisch und deutsch, Berlin, 1906, may be 
recommended. It is only to be regretted that the translations often modernise 
the originals far more than is necessary. 

8 For the early history of Greek epigraphy see S. Chabert, Revue Archéo- 
logique, quatr. série, t. 5 (1905) p. 274 ff. 

* Joh. Ernst Imm. Walch, Observationes in Matthaewm ex graecis in- 
scriptionibus, Jena, 1779. This book is undoubtedly one of the best examples. 
of the many valuable “Observations” which that age produced, and from 
which almost the whole of the philological matter in our New Testament 
commentaries and lexicons is derived. 
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pressed Greek inscriptions into the service of New 
Testament exegesis. But the nineteenth century is 
the first that really deserves to be called the age of 
epigraphy. 

Two names stand forth before all others as 
personifying epigraphical studies: August Béckh 
will always be associated with the Corpus Inscripti- 
onum Graecarum, and Theodor Mommsen with the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. The great col- 
lection of Greek inscriptions has long ceased to be 
up to date, and is gradually being replaced by newer 
publications,’ but it was this first great attempt to 
collect all the material that alone enabled Greek 
epigraphy to develop so brilliantly as it has done. 
Great societies as well as independent archaeologists 
have added to the total’ number of inscriptions 
known by carrying on systematic excavations, typical 
examples being the work of the Germans at Olympia 
and of the French at Delphi. New Testament 
scholars will follow with interested eyes the dis- 
coveries made in recent years by the English and 
Austrians on the site of ancient Ephesus,’ by British 


1 The first new Corpus was the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, The 
volumes have been numbered on a uniform plan so as to fit in with later 
Corpora of Greek inscriptions in Europe still in course of publication (U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in the Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 25 June 1903). The comprehensive title of the new 
Corpora is Inscriptiones Graecae editae consilio et auctoritate Academiae 
Regiae Borussicae (abbreviated I. G.). An admirable guide to these publica- 
tions is Baron F, Hiller von Gaertringen, Stand der griechischen Inschriften- 
corpora, Beitrage zur Alten Geschichte [Klio] 4 (1904) p. 252 ff. 

2 J. T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, London, 1877; The Collection of 
Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, edited by Sir C. T. 
Newton: Part III. Priene, Iasos and Ephesos, by E. L. Hicks, Oxford, 1890. 
The provisional reports of the Austrians in the Beiblatt der Jahreshefte des 
Osterreichischen Archaeologischen Institutes in Wien, 1898 ff., are now being 
brought together and supplemented in the monumental Forschungen in Ephesos 
veroffentlicht vom Osterreichischen Archaeologischen Institute, the first volume 
of which appeared at Vienna, 1906, with prominent contributions from Otto 
Benndorf, and under his auspices. 


’ 
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investigators in Asia Minor in general,’ by the 
Germans at Pergamum,’ Magnesia on the Maeander,’ 
Priene,* Miletus,’ and other places in Asia Minor,’ in 


1 J will only mention here, since it appeals particularly. to theological 
students, the great work done by Sir William M. Ramsay and his pupils, the 
latest presentation of which will be found in a book entitled Studies in the 
History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, Aberdeen, 
1906, published in celebration of the Quatercentenary of the University of 
Aberdeen, and valuable as a contribution to early Church History. 

2 Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Altertiimer von Pergamon herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des K6niglich Preussischen Ministers der geistlichen, Unterrichts- 
und Medicinal-Angelegenheiten, Vol. VIII.: Die Inschriften von Pergamon 
unter Mitwirkung von Ernst Fabricius und Carl Schuchhardt herausgegeben 
von Max Frankel, 1. Bis zum Ende der Konigszeit, Berlin, 1890; 2. Romische 
Zeit.—Inschriften auf Thon, Berlin, 1895.—Recent finds are generally pub- 
lished in the Mitteilungen des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archaeologischen 
Instituts, Athenische Abteilung (Athenische Mitteilungen), Besides the great 
German work on Pergamum there has appeared: Pergame, Restawration et 
Description des Monuments de UAcropole. Restauration par Emmanuel 
Pontremoli. Texte par Maxime Collignon, Paris, 1900. 

’ Konigliche Museen zu Berlin, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander 
herausgegeben von Otto Kern, Berlin, 1890. 

4 K6nigliche Museen zu Berlin, Priene Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und 
Untersuchungen in den Jahren 1895-1898 von Theodor Wiegand und Hans 
Schrader unter Mitwirkung von G. Kummer, W. Wilberg, H. Winnefeld, 
R. Zahn, Berlin, 1904.—Inschriften von Priene unter Mitwirkung von 
C. Fredrich, H. von Prott, H. Schrader, Th. Wiegand und H. Winnefeld 
herausgegeben von F. Frhr. Hiller von Gaertringen, Berlin, 1906. 

5 Of the great work on Miletus two instalments have so far appeared (Milet 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre 1899, Heft 1, 
Karte der Milesischen Halbinsel, 1 : 50,000, mit erla4uterndem Text von Paul 
Wilski, Berlin, 1906. Heft 2, Das Rathaus von Milet von Hubert Knackfuss 
mit Beitrigen von Carl Fredrich, Theodor Wiegand, Hermann Winnefeld, 
Berlin, 1908). Cf. also the provisional reports by R. Kekule von Stradonitz (1.) 
and Theodor Wiegand (IJ.-V.) in the Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1900, 1901, 1904, 1905, 1906, and by 
Theodor Wiegand in the Archiiologischer Anzeiger, 1901, 1902, 1904, and 1906. 
Report No. VI. (on Miletus and Didyma) by Wiegand appeared at Berlin in 
1908, in the appendix tothe Abhandlungen der Kgl. Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften vom Jahre 1908. 

° I would mention specially: Karl Buresch, Aus Lydien epigraphisch- 
geographische Retsefrichte herausg. von Otto Ribbeck, Leipzig, 1898; 
Altertiimer von Hierapolis herausgegeben von Carl Humann, Conrad 
Cichorius, Walther Judeich, Franz Winter, Berlin, 1898 (Jahrbuch des Kais. 
Deutschen Archiologischen Instituts IV. Erganzungsheft); the inscriptions, 
pp. 67-180, are dealt with by Walther Judeich. Other epigraphical material 
in plenty will be found in the serial publications in the Athenischen Mittei- 
lungen and the various special journals. 


\ 
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Thera,’ Cos,’ and other islands, and in Syria and 
Arabia,’ by the French at Didyma‘ and in Delos,> 
by the Americans in Asia Minor ® and at Corinth.” 


1 Cf. the great work on Thera by Baron F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Berlin, 
1899 ff., and the same scholar’s edition of the inscriptions from Thera in I.G. 
Vol. XII. fase. ITI., Berlin, 1898. 

2 Rudolf Herzog, Koische Forschuwngen und Funde, Leipzig, 1899. The 
foundation was laid by W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, Zhe Inscriptions of Cos, 
Oxford, 1891. 

* Karl Humann and Otto Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien 
. . . (text with atlas), Berlin, 1890; Rudolf Ernst Briinnow and Alfred von 
Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia . . ., 3 vols., Strassburg, 1904, 1905, 
1909. 

4 E. Pontremoli and B. Haussoullier, Didymes Foutlles de 1895 et 1896, Paris, 
1904. For the inscriptions see the provisional publications in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique. The first account of the new German excavations 
was given by Theodor Wiegand in his VIth provisional Report, see above, 
p. 12, n. 5. 

5 Cf. chiefly the provisional publications in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique. The inscriptions of Delos (with those of Myconos and Rheneia) 
will be published by the Paris Academy as Vol. XI. of the Berlin Jnscriptiones 
Graecae (and those of Delphi as Vol. VIII.). Two important inscriptions from 
the island-cemetery of the Delians, which throw light on the history of the 
Septuagint and the’ Jewish Diaspora, are discussed in my essay on “ Die 
Rachegebete von Kheneia,” Philologus 61 (1902) pp. 253-265, reprinted as an 
appendix (No. I.) to the present work. 

® Cf. especially Vols. 2 and 3 of the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, Boston, 1888, with reports of two epigraphical 
expeditions in Asia Minor by J. R. Sitlington Sterrett. 

7 Cf. provisionally the inscriptions published by B. Powell in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, 2nd series, Vol. 7 (1903) No. 1; also Erich Wilisch, 
Zehn Jahre amerikanischer Ausgrabung in Korinth, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das 
klassische Altertum, etc. 11 (1908) Bd. 21, Heft 6 Among the inscriptions 
there is one (No. 40), no doubt the remains of an inscription for a door, which 
is of interest in connexion with Acts xviii. 4: [cuva]ywyy ‘EBp[ alwy], ‘ Syna- 
gogue of the Hebrews.” I reproduce it here from a rubbing taken by me at 
the Corinth Museum, 12 May 1906 (Figure 1). The inscription is 18} inches 
long; the letters are from 2} to 33 inches high. The writing reminds one 
somewhat of the Jewish inscription in the theatre at Miletus, published in 
Appendix IV. of the present work. Baron Hiller von Gaertringen very kindly 
gave me his opinion (in letters dated Berlin, 14 January and 26 February, 
1907) that the mason copied exactly the written characters that were set before 
him ; as extreme limits within which the inscription must have been made the 
dates 100 B.c. and 200 A.D. might, with some reservation, be assumed.—It is 
therefore a possibility seriously to be reckoned with that we have here the 
inscription to the door of the Corinthian synagogue mentioned in Acts xviii. 4, 
in which St.Paul first preached! The miserable appearance of the inscription, 
which is without ornament of any kind, is typical of the social position of the 
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There are moreover plenty of native Greek archae- 
ologists whose excellent work vies with that of their 
foreign visitors. 

We await with most lively expectations the Greek 
volumes of the new Corpus of the inscriptions of 
Asia Minor, Tituli Asiae Minoris, now preparing 
at Vienna after important preliminary expeditions 
by the Austrian archaeologists’ in search of new 
material. A large portion of the background of 
St. Paul’s missions and the life of the primitive 
Christian churches will here be made accessible to us. 
Biblical philologists are provided with a mine of in- 
formation in Wilhelm Dittenberger’s splendid Ovientzs 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae,’? a comprehensive work 
distinguished by the accuracy of its texts and the 


people whom St. Paul had before him in that synagogue, many of whom 
certainly were included among the Corinthian Christians that he afterwards 
described in 1 Cor, i. 26-31.—The Corinthian inscription bears also on the 
interpretation of the expression cuvaywyh AlSpéwy which is found in an 
inscription at Rome (Schiirer, Geschichte des judischen Volkes IIl.* p, 46; 
Schiele, The American Journal of Theology, 1905, p. 290 ff.), Ido not think 
that ‘E8paio. means Hebrew-speaking Jews.—Further reports of the American 
excavations at Corinth are given in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
2nd Series, Vol. 8 (1904) p. 433 ff., 9 (1905) p. 44 ff., 10 (1906) p. 17 


Bee 


Fig. 1.—Door INSCRIPTION FROM SYNAGOGUE AT CORINTH, IMPERIAL 
PERIOD. Now IN CorRInTH MUSEUM 
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1 Reisen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien, Vol. I. Reisen in Lyhien und Karien 
... von Otto Benndorf und George Niemann, Wien, 1884; Vol, II. Reisen 
in Lykien Milyas und Kibyratis ... von Eugen Petersen und Felix von 
Luschan, Wien, 1889; Opramoas Inschriften vom Heroon zu Rhodiapolis ... 
neu bearbeitet von Rudolf Heberdey, Wien, 1897 ; Stddte Pamphyliens und 
Pisidiens unter Mitwirkung von G. Niemann und H, Petersen herausgegeben 
von Karl Grafen Lanckorofiski, Vol. I. Pamphylien, Wien, 1890; Vol, IL 
Pisidien, Wien, 1892. : 

2 2 vols., Leipzig, 1903 and 1905. 
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soundness of its commentary. Works like this and 
the same author’s Sylloge Inscriptionum Graec- 
arum,' and the collections of EK. L. Hicks,? E. S. 
Roberts [and E. A. Gardner],? Charles Michel,‘ 
R. Cagnat,’ and others, are admirably adapted for 
use by theologians as introductions to the special 
studies of the masters of Greek epigraphy.° 

I have already mentioned the study of St. Matthew 
by Walch, who, so far as I know, was the first to 
employ Greek inscriptions in the elucidation of the 
New Testament. Since then’ his followers in this 
path have been chiefly British*® scholars, e.g. Bishop 
Lightfoot and Edwin Hatch in many of their 
writings ; EK. L. Hicks,’ who has been already men- 
tioned as one of the editors of the inscriptions of 
Cos and of the British Museum inscriptions; and 
most particularly Sir William Ramsay—who has him- 
self done great things for the epigraphy of Asia Minor 
—in a long series of f well- known works. In Germany 
in recent years E. Schiirer is pre-eminent as having, 


1 3 vols., 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1898-1901. 

2 A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, Oxford, 1882. New and 
revised edition by E. L. Hicks and G. F, Hill, Oxford, 1901. — 

8 An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1887 and 1905. 

4 Recueil d’Inscriptions Grecques, Bruxelles, 1900, 

5 Inseriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, Paris, 1901 ff. 

* Indispensable is Wilhelm Larfeld’s Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, 
planned on agreat scale: Vol. I., Hinleitungs- und Hilfsdisziplinen. Die nicht- 
attischen Inschriften, Leipzig, 1907; Vol. II., Die attischen Inschriften, Leip- 
zig, 1902. His sketch of Greek epigraphy in Iwan von Miiller’s Handbuch der 
dlassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft, 1”, Miinchen, 1892, must alsonot beneglected, 

* A complete bibliography is not aimed at. 

§ Richard Adelbert Lipsius, the son who edited Karl Heinrich Adelbert 
Lipsius’ Grammatische Untersuchungen tiber die biblische Grécitdt, Leipzig, 
1863, tells us (Preface, p. viii) that his father contemplated a large Grammar 
of the Greek Bible, in which he would have availed himself of the discoveries 
of modern epigraphy. He has in fact done so to some extent in the “ Unter- 
suchungen.” 

®° “On some Political Terms employed in the New Testament,” The Classical 
Review, Vol. I. (1887) pp. 4ff., 42 ff. I first heard of these excellent articles 
through Sir W. M. Ramsay in 1898, 


‘ 
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in his great classical work on the history of the Jewish 
people and elsewhere, made the happiest and most 
profitable use of the inscriptions, while their import- 
ance has not escaped the learning of Theodor Zahn, 
Georg: Heinrici, Adolf Harnack, and others. Paul 
Wilhelm Schmiedel, in his excellent adaptation of 
Winer’s Grammar,’ has drawn most freely on the 
inscriptions in dealing with the accidence. They 
have been turned to account for the philology of the 
Septuagint by Heinrich Anz,’ but most particularly 
by the author of the first Septuagint Grammar, 
Robert Helbing*; also by Jean Psichari® and Richard 
Meister. Heinrich Reinhold,’ following Anz, com- 
pared the inscriptions with the Greek of the Apostolic 
Fathers and the New Testament Apocrypha. In 
my “ Bible Studies ”* an attempt was made to show 
what they will yield for the purposes of early Christian 
lexicography, and the like has been done by H. A. A. 


1 In his studies on the organisation of the Corinthian churches the 
inscriptions were made use of. 

2 Gottingen, 1894 ff.; cf. Theol. Rundschau, 1 (1897-98) p. 465 ff. 

2 Subsidia ad cognoscendum Graecorum sermonem vulgarem e Pentateuchi 
versione Alexandrina repetita, Dissertationes Philologicae Halenses Vol. 12, 
Halis Sax., 1894, pp. 259-387; cf. Theol. Rundschau, 1 (1897-8) p. 468 ff. 

4 Grammatik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wortlebre, Gottingen, 1907. Cf. 
the important corrections by Jacob Wackernagel, Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 33 (1908) 
col, 635 ff. [The first instalment of A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint, by H, St. J. Thackeray, appeared at Cambridge, 
1909. TR.] 

5 Essai sur le Grec de la Septante. Extrait de la Revue des Ktudes juives, 
Avril 1908, Paris, 1908. 

6 Prolegomena zu einer Grammatik der Septuaginta, Wiener Studien 29 
(1907) 228-59. 

7 De graecitate Patrum Apostolicorum libroruamque apocryphorum Novi 
Testamenti quaestiones grammaticae, Diss. Phil. Hal. Vol. 14, Pars 1, Halis 
Sax. 1898, pp. 1-115; cf. Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1902, 
col. 89 ff. 

8 Bibelstudien: Beitrage, zumeist aus den Papyri und Inschriften, zur 
Geschichte der Sprache, des Schrifttums und der Religion des hellenistischen 
Judentums und des Urchristentums, Marburg, 1895. English translation 
(together with the “Neue Bibelstudien”) by A. Grieve, under the title. 
« Bible Studies,” Edinburgh, 1901; 2nd ed, 1903. 
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Kennedy.’ In “New Bible Studies”? I examined 
particularly the inscriptions of Pergamon and part 
of the inscriptions from the islands of the Aegean, 
while Gottfried Thieme* worked at the inscriptions 
of Magnesia on the Maeander. Epigraphy yields a 
rich harvest in Theodor Nageli’s study of the language 
of St. Paul,* in the Grammar of New Testament 
Greek by Friedrich Blass,° and still richer in that 
by James Hope Moulton.’ New Testament lexico- 
graphers have made but occasional use of the in- 
scriptions, and Hermann Cremer, when he does so, 
is at times absolutely misleading in consequence of 
his peculiar dogmatic attitude on the subject. The 
additions which were made, chiefly by Adolf Schlatter, 
to Cremer’s last edition of his Biblico- Theological 
Lexicon of New Testament Greek" afford  illus- 
trations, in some important points, of the knowledge 
which the lexicographer in particular may gain from 
the inscriptions. Honourable mention is due to 


1 Sources of New Testament Greek, Edinburgh, 1895; cf. Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 
1896, p. 761 ff. 

2 Neue Bibelstudien: sprachgeschichtliche Beitrige, zumeist aus den Papyri 
und Inschriften, zur Erklarung des N. T., Marburg, 1897. 

8 Die Inscehriften von Magnesia am Méander und das Neue Testament : 
eine sprachgeschichtliche Studie [Dissert. Heidelberg, 1905], Gottingen, 1906 ; 
ef, Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 31 (1906) col. 231. 

4 Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus: Beitrag zur sprachgeschichtlichen 
Erforschung des N. T., Gottingen, 1905; cf. Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 31 (1906) 
col. 228 ff. 

5 Grammatih des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch, Gottingen, 1896, 2nd ed. 
1902; cf. Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1898, p. 120ff., and Berl. Philol. 
Wochenschrift 24 (1904) col. 212 ff. [Blass’s Grammar was translated into 
English by H. St. J. Thackeray, London, 1898, 2nd ed, 1905.  TR.] 

6 Grammar of New Testament Greek, Edinburgh, 1906, 2nd ed. the same 
year, 3rd ed. 1908; cf. Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 31 (1906) col. 238 f., 32 (1907) col. 38 f. 
Moulton’s inaugural lecture in the University of Manchester, “The Science 
of Language and the Study of the New Testament,” Manchester, 1906, also 
deserves notice, 

" Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Grdacitat, 9th 
ed., Gotha, 1902, p. 1119f. [The English translation of Cremer is now in its 
4thed. Tx.] 
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Hans Lietzmann and Johannes Weiss for the atten- 
tion they have bestowed on the inscriptions, Lietz- 
mann in his Commentaries on Romans and First 
Corinthians! (excellent on the philological side), and 
Weiss in his substantial articles in Herzog and 
Hauck’s Realencyclopidie.? Copious use of new 
material has also been made by George Milligan in 
his Commentary on the Epistles to the Thessalonians,* 
and by William H. P. Hatch.* 

We are further indebted for most valuable en- 
lightenment to the philologists pure and simple who 
have extracted grammatical and lexical material from 
the inscriptions, or have compiled from the new texts 
complete grammars of the universal Greek current 
from the death of Alexander onwards into the 
‘Imperial age. Such are the special investigations 
of K. Meisterhans,’ Eduard Schweizer,® Wilhelm 
Schulze,” Ernst Nachmanson,° Jacob Wackernagel,? 


1 Handb. zum N. T. (XIL.), Tiibingen, 1906 f. 

2 Realencyclopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3rd ed.; see: 
especially the excellent article on “ Kleinasien.” 

’ London, 1908. 

‘Some Lllustrations of New Testament Usage from Greek Inscriptions: 
of Asia Minor, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 27, Part 2, 1908, 
pp. 134-46. Of special importance is the discovery of dydmy, “love,” in a. 
pagan inscription of the Imperial period from Tefeny in Pisidia (Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 2, 57): If the word 
ayé[mn]v is here rightly restored, we now have a proof of the profane origin 
of the word, which I have long suspected (Neue Bibelstudien, p. 27; Bible- 
Studies, p. 199). 

5 Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, dritte verm. und verb, Aufl, von. 
Eduard Schwyzer, Berlin, 1900. 

° Grammatik der pergamenischen Inschriften, Berlin, 1898; and (published 
under the name of Schwyzer, which he assumed) Die Vulgirsprache der- 
attischen Fluchtafeln, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klass. Altertum, 5 (1900) 
p. 244 ff. 

" Graeca Latina, Gottingen (Hinladung zur akadem. Preisverkiindigung), 
1901. 

* Laute und Kormen der magnetischen Inschriften, Uppsala, 1903. 

° Hellenistica, Gottingen (Hinladung zur akadem, Preisverkiindigung), 
1907. 
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and in a special degree the great works of G. N. 
Hatzidakis,) Karl Dieterich,’ and Albert Thumb,’ 
which are full of references to usages ih the language 
of the Greek Old and New Testaments. 

Of the Christian inscriptionst and their direct 
value to the scientific study of early Christianity 
I have not to speak; but I wish at least to say 
that in one direction they promise a greater harvest, 
than many people might expect, viz. with respect to 
the history of the text of Scripture and its use. 
Already with the materials at present known to us 
quite a large work could be written on the text, 
of Scripture as illustrated by Biblical quotations in 
ancient Christian (and Jewish) inscriptions.’ It is 
to be hoped that the Corpus of Greek Christian 
inscriptions now planned in France will not only 


1 Hinleitung in die neuyriechische Grammatih (Bibliothek indogerm. Gram- 
matiken, V.), Leipzig, 1892. 

* Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der yriechischen Sprache von der hellenis- 
tischen Zeit bis zum 10, Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 1); 
Leipzig, 1898. 

* Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, Strassburg, 1901; cf. 
Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 26 (1901) col. 684 ff. 

* The most distinguished workers on this subject in recent years are Sir 
William M. Ramsay, Franz Cumont, Gustave Lefebvre, etc. 

* Single points have been treated by E. Bohl, Theol. Stud. und Kritiken, 
1881, pp. 692-713, and E. Nestle, <did., 1881, p. 692, and 1883, p. 153f,; by 
myself, Hin epigraphisches Denkmal des alexandrinischen A. T. (Die Bleitafel 
von Hadrumetum), Bibelstudien, p. 21 ff. [Bible Studies, p. 269], Die Rachegebete 
von Rheneia (p. 13,n.5,above), and Verkannte Bibelzitate in syrischen und meso- 
potamischen Inschriften, Philologus, 1905, p. 475 f£., reprinted in the Appendix 
(No, VI) to this book; by Baron F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Uber eine jiingst 
auf Rhodos gefundene Bleirolle, enthaltend den 80. Psalm, Sitzungsberichte 
der Kgl. Preuss. Ak. der Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1898, p. 582 ff., cf. U. Wilcken, 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, p. 480f; and by P. Perdrizet, Bull. de Corr. 
hellén, 20 (1896) p. 394 ff., who comments on a marble slab from Cyprus 
inscribed with the 15th Psalm, and refers to other texts of Scripture preserved 
in inscriptions from Northern Syria, the Hauran, and Southern Russia. Cf, also 
Ludwig Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen (Jahresbericht der Landes- 
‘Rabbinerschule in Budapest, 1897-8), Budapest, 1898, p. 95; and particularly 
Richard Wiinsch, Antike Fluchtafeln (Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte fiir theologische 
Vorlesungen und Ubungen, 20), Bonn, 1907; and Alfred Rahlfs, Septuaginta- 
Studien II, Gottingen, 1907, p. 14 if. . 
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put an end to the shameful neglect’ with which 
epigraphists have treated these memorials, but will 
also help towards the completion of this task. 

There is one circumstance which sometimes makes 
the inscriptions less productive than might have 
been expected, especially those that are more or less 
of the official kind. The style has often been polished 
up, and then they are formal, artificial, cold as the 
marble that bears them, and stiff as the characters 
incised upon the unyielding stone.’ As a whole the 
inscriptions are not so fresh and natural as the papyri, 
and this second group, of which we are now to 
speak, is therefore, linguistically® at any rate, the 
most important. 


(65) The Papyrit. One of the most important 
writing materials used by the ancients was the 
papyrus sheet.* It takes its name from the papyrus 


1 Sometimes they are not even recognised. #.g. the inscription from 
Tehfah (Taphis) in Nubia, Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 8888, 
facsimiled at the end of the volume and considered unintelligible by the 
editor, is a fairly large fragment of the Septuagint, from Exodus xv. and 
Deuteronomy xxxii. It is all the more creditable of Adolph Wilhelm, there- 
fore, to have detected in a pagan inscription of the 2nd century A.D, from 
Euboea echoes of the Septuagint Deuteronomy xxviii. 22, 28 (Ednuepis Apxato- 
Aoyixn, 1892, col. 173 ff. ; Dittenberger, SyZloge,” No. 891). This inscription is 
one of the oldest of the records which have been influenced by the Greek 
Bible. The assumption that it was composed by a proselyte is neither 
necessary nor probable ; it is more natural to assume that the composer simply 
adopted a formula of cursing which had been influenced by the Septuagint. 

2 Cf. Neue Bibelstudien, p. 7f.; Bible Studies, p. 179; Thieme, Die In- 
schriften von Magnesia am Maander und das Neue Testament, p. 4f. 

’ Lexically, however, the yield of the inscriptions is undoubtedly very 
important. 

‘ In the following pages I have made use of my article on “ Papyri” in the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, III. col, 3556 ff., and the article on “ Papyrus und 
Papyri” (founded on the other) in Herzog and Hauck’s Realencyclopadie fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, *X1V. p. 667 ff. Cf. also an article intended for 
theological readers by F. G. Kenyon on “Papyri” in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, Suppl. Vol. p. 352 ff. . Other excellent works that would serve as 
introductions to papyrology are: Ulrich Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrus- 
urkunden, Berlin, 1897; Der heutige Stand der Papyrusforschung, Neue 
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plant (Cyperus papyrus L., Papyrus antiquorum 
Willd. ; see Fig. 2). At the present day the plant 
is found growing in the Sudan,' in Palestine? (Lake 
Htleh—* the waters of Merom”—and the Lake of 
Tiberias), in Sicily (especially near Syracuse), and 
also in Italy on the shores of Lake Trasimeno.? 
It is probably cultivated in most botanical gardens, 


Jahrbb. fiir das klass. Altertum, etc., 1901, p. 677 ff. ; Ludwig Mitteis, Aus 
den griechischen Papyrusurkunden, Leipzig, 1900; Karl Schmidt (Elberfeld), 
Aus der griechischen Papyrusforschung, Das humanist. Gymnasium, 17 (1906) 
p. 33 ff.; O. Gradenwitz, Hinfihrung in die Papyruskunde, I., Leipzig, 1900 
(especially for legal scholars), Bibliographies have been published by 
C. Haberlin, Paul Viereck [three great reports so far in the Jahresbericht tiber 
die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vols. 98 (1898), 
102 (1899), 131 (1906)], Carl Wessely, Seymour de Ricci, Pierre Jouguet, etc. 
The best place to look for information is now Nicolas Hohlwein’s La Papyro- 
logie Grecque: Bibliographie raisonnée (Ouvrages publiés avant le 1* janvier, 
1905), Louvain, 1905, a careful book enumerating no less than 819 items, 
Cf. also as brief guides Hohlwein’s essays, Les Papyrus Grecs d’fgypte 
(extrait du Bibliographe moderne, 1906), Besangon, 1907, and Les Papyrus 
Grecs et Egypte, Province Romaine (extrait de la Revue Générale, Octobre 
1908), Bruxelles, 1908 ; also George Milligan, Some Recent Papyrological Pub- 
lications, The Journal of Theological Studies, April 1908, p. 465 ff.; and J. H. 
Moulton, From Egyptian Rubbish-Heaps, The London Quarterly Review, 
April 1908, p. 212ff. The central organ for the new science of papyrology is the 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung und verwandte Gebiete, founded and edited by 
Ulrich Wilcken, Leipzig, 1900 ff., of which four volumes have already been 
completed. Cf. also the Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, 
founded by Carl Wessely, Leipzig, 1901 ff. A very attractive book written 
for avery general public is that by Adolf Erman and Fritz Krebs, Aus den 
Papyrus der Koniglichen Museen (one of the illustrated handbooks issued by 
the authorities of the Berlin Museums), Berlin, 1899. A papyrus-chrestomathy 
corresponding to Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum is being 
prepared by L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 3, p. 338). 
Milligan is also preparing “Selections from the Papyri” for the Cambridge Press, 

1 B. de Montfaucon, Dissertation sur la plante appellée Papyrus, Mémoires 
de VAcad. royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Vol. VI., Paris, 1728 
p. 592ff.; Franz Woenig, Die Pflanzen im alten Agypten, ior Heimat, 
Geschichte, Kultur, Leipzig, 1886, p. 74ff,; L. Borchardt, Die aegyptische 
Pfhlanzenscéule, Berlin, 1897, p. 25. 

2K. Baedeker, Paldstina und Syrien,® Leipzig, 1904, pp. 221, 223 (= Pales- 
tine and Syria,’ Leipzig, 1906, pp. 254, 252). 

8 J. Hoskyns-Abrahall, The Papyrus in Europe, The Academy, March 19, 
1887, No. 776 (KE. Nestle, Hinfiihrung in das Griechische N.T.,? Gottingen, 
1899, p. 40; [°1909, p. 48; English translation, Textual Criticism of the Greek 
Testament (Theological Translation Library, Vol. XILI.), by Edie and Menzies, 
London, 1901, p. 42, n. 3. TR.]). 
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e.g. at Berlin,’ Bonn-Poppelsdorf,? Breslau,’ Heidel- 
berg.* The plant may be purchased from the 
firm of J. C.. Schmidt, Erfurt, who wrote to 
me’ as follows: “Cyperus papyrus has proved its 
suitability as a rapid-growing decorative plant for 
large sheets of water, aquariums, etc. In the open 
air it thrives here only in summer, and only in a 
warm, sheltered position. It is propagated from seed 
or from leaf-shoots ; the latter are cut down to about 
half their length and put in water.” A. Wiedemann * 
gives the following description of the plant: “A 
marsh plant, growing in shallow water ; root creeping, 
nearly as thick as a man’s arm, with numerous root- 
fibres running downwards ; several smooth, straight, 
triangular stalks, 10 to 18 feet high, containing a 
moist pith (whence the Hebrew name, from gama’, 
‘to drink,’ ‘to sip up,’ and the phrase dibula papyrus 
in Lucan IV. 136), and surmounted by an involucre 
with brush-like plumes.” 

The use of papyrus as a writing material goes 
back to extreme antiquity. The oldest written 
papyrus known to be in existence is, according to 
Kenyon,’ an account-sheet belonging to the reign 
of the Egyptian king Assa, which is conjecturally 
dated circa 2600 B.c.8 From these remote times 
until well on in the Mohammedan occupation of 
Egypt papyrus remains the standard writing material 
of that marvellous country, so that the history of 

1 As I was informed by the Director, by letter, 20 October, 1902. 

2 Ditto, 17 October, 1902. 

§ Ditto, 21 October, 1902, 

* Personal information from the Director. 

5 18 October, 1902. 

° Guthe, Kurzes Bibelworterbuch, p. 501. 

7 The Palaeography of Greek Papyri, Oxford, 1899, p. 14. 


* I now follow the chronology of Eduard Meyer. [Assa was a king of the 
5th dynasty, and is often dated circa 3360 B.c. TR.] 
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its use in antiquity can be proved to extend over 
a period of about 3,500 years. Brittle and perishable 
as it appears on a superficial view, it is in reality 
as indestructible as the Pyramids and the obelisks. 
The splendid resistant qualities of the papyrus on 
which they wrote have helped not a little to make the 
ancient Egyptians live again in the present age. 

The preparation of this material has been often 
wrongly described. It is not correct to say, as 
Gregory’ does, that it was made from the “bast ” 
of the plant. The process of manufacture was de- 
scribed for us by Pliny the Elder,’ and to make his 
account still more intelligible existing papyri have 
been examined by specialists. Kenyon * accordingly 
puts the matter thus:—The pith of the stem was 
cut into thin strips, which were laid side by side 
perpendicularly, in length and number sufficient to 
form a sheet. Upon these another layer of strips 
was laid horizontally. The two layers were then 
gummed together with some adhesive material, of 
which Nile water was one of the ingredients. The 
resulting sheet was pressed, sun- ~dried, and made 
smooth by polishing, after which it was ready for 
use. 

‘The manufacture of papyrus sheets goes on in 

1 Teathritik des Neuen Testaments, I., Leipzig, 1900, p.7. Gregory informs 
me (postcard, Leipzig-Stétteritz, 29 June, 1908) that he has been perfectly 
acquainted with the method of making papyrus for more than thirty years, 
and that the word “bast” was a mere slip of the pen. [The process is 
accurately described in C. R. Gregory’s Canon and Text of the New Testament 
(international Theological Library), Edinburgh, 1907, p. 301. TR.] 

2 Nat. Hist, 13, 11-13. Cf. Theodor Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, Berlin, 
1882, p. 223 ff.; Karl Dziatzko, Untersuchungen wber ausgewahlte Kapitel des 
antihken Buchwesens, Leipzig, 1900, p. 49 ff. Pliny’s statements have been given 
popular currency in Georg Ebers’s romance Kaiser Hadrian, Cf.also an article 
by Ebers, on “The Writing Material of Antiquity,” in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, New York, November 1893 (Nestle,? p. 40; [%p. 48; Eng. trans. 


p. 42, n. 3)). 
5 Palaecography, p. 15. 
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much the same way even at the present day. In 
the autumn of 1902 my friend. Professor Adalbert 
Merx! met a lady in Sicily who had learnt the art 
from her father and apparently still practised it 
occasionally. It was probably the same lady that 
was referred to in the following account of 
* Modern Syracusan Papyri” in a German news- 
paper’ :— 


“ No visitor to Sicily who goes to Syracuse ever fails to take 
a walk along the shore, in the shade of a trim-kept avenue of 
pretty trees, to the Fountain of Arethusa. Here, transformed 
into a bubbling spring, the daughter of Nereus and Doris 
continues her deathless existence, and one likes to make her 
acquaintance in her watery element. But there is another 
attraction for the traveller besides the nymph, viz. the papyrus 
plants growing by the spring. ‘The papyrus flourishes not only 
here, but also in great abundance in the valley of the Anapo 
near Syracuse. At the end of the 18th[?]* century the plant 
which has done such service to learning was introduced at 
Syracuse from Alexandria and even employed industrially, In 
the course of centuries, however, it seems that the plantations 
in the Anapo valley ran waste, until at last a learned society at 
Naples requested the Italian Government to take proper steps 


for the preservation of the plant. The Government thereupon — 


instituted an inquiry and commissioned the Syracuse Chamber 
of Commerce to report on the subject. From a translation of 
this report in the Papierzeitung it appears that a citizen of 
Syracuse, Francesco Saverio Landolina, began in the 18th 
century to manufacture papyrus exactly according to the 
directions given by the Roman scientist Pliny in the 13th 
Book of his Natural History. After Landolina’s death the 
brothers Politi continued the manufacture, and were followed 
by their sons, and to-day there are only two persons in Syracuse, 


' [The distinguished Orientalist (6.1838), who died suddenly at Heidelberg, 
while he was attending the funeral of a colleague, August 1909. TR.J 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, 12 April, 1906, No, 101, 2nd morning edition. The 
article is signed “ W. F.” 

§ Presumably an error for “ 10th.” 
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viz. Madame de Haro and Professor G. Naro, descendants of 
the Politi family, who know and practise the art of making 
papyrus. They receive annually, with the consent of the 
Ministry for Education, 400 bundles of the plant, which they 
work up themselves, without assistance. They use for their 
work a wooden mallet made according to Pliny’s directions. 
The product is by no means so fine, close-grained, and white 
as the ancient papyri. The 200 sheets produced every year 
measure 93 x 73 inches each. Two bundles of the plant are 
required to make one of these sheets. The papyrus sheets are 
sold exclusively to tourists. Those with pictures of Syracusan 
architecture painted on them are the most popular. A German 
resident at Syracuse sticks these pictures on postcards and sells 
them to strangers. A sheet of papyrus costs from 1} to 2 lire, 
and those with pictures are dearer.” 


It is interesting to note that a project has been 
put forward more than once lately to revive the 
manufacture of papyrus and make it a Govern- 
ment monopoly with a view to its employment 
as a material for banknotes that should defy 
imitation. 

The size of the single sheet of papyrus was not 
constant in ancient times, and there ought never to 
have been any doubt of this fact. Kenyon! has 
collected some measurements. For most non-literary 
documents (letters, accounts, receipts, etc.) a single 
sheet was sufficient; for longer texts, especially 
literary ones, the necessary sheets were stuck together 
and made into a roll.? Rolls have been found 
measuring as much as 20 and even 45 yards. The 
regular format for ancient works of literature was 
the papyrus roll. There is a large fragment of a 


1 Palaeography, p. 16 f. 

? Rolls were sometimes manufactured by the makers of papyrus, twenty 
sheets being generally stuck together for the purpose. See L. Borchardt, 
Zeitschr, f. die igyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 27 (1889) p. 120, and 
U. Wilcken, Hermes, 28 (1893) p. 166 f. 
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papyrus roll among the Leipzig fragments of the 
Psalter: It was usual to write on that side of the 
sheet on which the fibres ran horizontally (recto) ; 
the other side (verso) was used only exceptionally.’ 
When a sheet of papyrus bears writing on both sides, 
in different hands, it may generally be assumed that 
the writing on the recto is the earlier of the two. 
Only in exceptional cases. were the sheets of a 
papyrus roll written on both sides; Nestle* refers 
to Revelation v. 1, where some authorities read “a 
book written within and without ” or “on the front 
and on the back.” In the later centuries of antiquity 
we find also the papyrus book or codex, which finally 
triumphs over the roll. It is not true that the 
transition from roll to book was the result of the 
introduction of parchment. To give only a few 
instances, the British Museum possesses a fragment 
of a papyrus codex: of the I/ad, probably of the 3rd 
century a.p.“. Among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
there is a leaf from a codex of the gospels, con- 
taining Matthew i. 1-9, 12, 14-20, of the 8rd 
century, besides other fragments of Biblical codices. 
The University Library at Heidelberg possesses 
twenty-seven leaves from an old codex of the 
Septuagint. And the celebrated fragment of the 
“Logia” from Oxyrhynchus also once formed part 
of a codex. 

When we consider the important part played by 


1 Edited by G. Heinrici, Beitrage zur Geschichte und Erkldrung des N. T., 
IV., Leipzig, 1903. 

2 U. Wilcken, Recto oder Verso, Hermes (22) 1887, p. 487 ff. 

8 Kinfiihrung? p. 41. [The English translation, 190], p. 43, n. 2, says the 
passage “can no longer be cited in support of this practice, seeing we 
must take cal émicbev with xarecdpay.opevoy.” In the third German edition, 
however, 1909, p. 48, n. 1, Nestle still cites the passage, merely remarking 
that the other way of construing it is perhaps more correct. TR.] 

4 Kenyon, Palaeography, p. 25. 
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papyrus in the life of the ancient world, it is by no 
means surprising to find it mentioned in Scripture. 
The papyrus plant is spoken of in Job viii. 11 and 
Isaiah xxxv. 7; in the former passage the translators 
of the Septuagint use the word papyros, and again 
in Job xl. 16 (21) and Isaiah xix. 6. The “ark of 
bulrushes” in which Moses was laid (Exodus ii. 3) 
was a small papyrus boat,’ like the “vessels of bul- 
rushes ” in Isaiah xviii. 2.2. The writer of the Second 
Epistle of St. John mentions papyrus as a writing 
material, for the chartes referred to in verse 12 was 
doubtless.a sheet of papyrus. So too the “books” 
that Timothy was requested to bring with him to 
St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 18) were no doubt made of 
papyrus, for they are expressly distinguished from 
“the parchments.” 

We may now turn to the recent discoveries of 
 papyri and see what their value has been to scholar- 
ship in general. 

The first recorded purchase of papyri by European 
visitors to Egypt was in 1778. In that year a 
nameless dealer in antiquities bought from some 
peasants a papyrus roll of documents from the year 
191-192 a.p., and looked on while they set fire to 
fifty or so more simply to enjoy the aromatic smoke 
that was produced.’ Since that date an enormous 
quantity of inscribed papyri in all possible languages, 
of ages varying from a thousand to nearly five 
thousand years, have been recovered from the 
magic soil of the ancient seats of civilisation in 
the Nile Valley. From about 1820 to 1840 the 

! Here Aquila translates ramrupewy. 
2? See an ancient Egyptian picture in Guthe’s Kurzes Bibclworterbuch, 
p. 502; and cf. 8. Witkowski, Eos 14 (1908) p. 13. 


8 Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrusurkunden, p. 10; which see also for what 
follows. 
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museums of’ Europe acquired quite a respectable 
number of papyri from Memphis and Letopolis in 
Middle Egypt, and from This, Panopolis, Thebes, 
Hermonthis, Elephantine, and Syene in Upper 
Egypt. Not many scholars took any notice of them 
at first, and only a very few read and profited by 
them. 

The next decisive event, apart from isolated finds, 
was the discovery of papyri in the province of E]- 
Fayim (Middle Egypt) in 1877. To the north of 
the capital, Medinet el-Fayim, lay a number of 
mounds of rubbish and debris, marking the site 
of the ancient “ City of Crocodiles,” afterwards called 
“The City of the Arsinoites,” and these now yielded 
up hundreds and thousands of precious sheets and 
scraps. Since then there has been a rapid succession 
of big finds, which have not ceased even yet: we 
are still in a period of important discoveries. In the 
external history of the discoveries the most note- 
worthy feature is that so many of the papyri have 
been dug up with the spade from Egyptian rubbish- 
heaps.’ Antiquaries had set the example by exca- 
vating in search of the foundations of ancient temples 
or fragments of prehistoric pottery, and now the 
excavators seek papyri. The excavations carried out 
by Drs. Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt 
rank with the most celebrated archaeological exca- 
vations of modern times both in the delicacy of their 
operations and in the value of their results. The 
fact that so many of the papyri are found among 
the dust-heaps of ancient cities is a valuable indi- 
cation of their general significance. The multitude 
of papyri from the Fayfim, from Oxyrhynchus- 


1 Including several that were written outside Egypt, cf, Archiv f. Papyrus- 
forschung, 2, 138, 
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Behnesa, etc., do not, as was at first supposed, 
represent the remains of certain great archives. They 
have survived as part of the contents of ancient 
refuse-heaps and rubbish-shoots. ‘There the men of 
old cast out their bundles of discarded documents, 
from offices public and private, their worn-out books 
and parts of books; and there these things reposed, 
tranquilly abiding their undreamt-of fate. 

The papyri are almost invariably non-literary in 
character. For instance, they include legal docu- 
ments of all possible kinds: leases, bills and receipts, 
marriage-contracts, bills of divorce, wills, decrees 
issued by authority, denunciations, suings for the 
punishment of wrong-doers, minutes of judicial pro- 
ceedings, tax-papers in great numbers. Then there 
are letters and notes, schoolboys’ exercise-books, 
magical texts, horoscopes, diaries, etc. As regards 
their contents these non-literary documents are as 
many-sided as life itself. Those in Greek, several 
thousand in number, cover a period of roughly a 
thousand years. The oldest go back to the early 
Ptolemaic period, ze. the 3rd century B.c.*; the 
most recent bring us well into the Byzantine period. 
All the chequered history of Hellenised and Roman- 
ised Egypt in that thousand years passes before our 
eyes on those tattered sheets. 

The Greek documents are supplemented by large 


} Recently there has even been discovered a Greek literary papyrus of the 
4th century B.C., viz. “‘The Persians,” by the poet Timotheus, which has been 
edited by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Leipzig, 1903. According to 
F. Blass (Gotting. gel. Anzeigen, 1903, p. 655), Grenfell is disposed to date 
the MS. between 330 and 280 B.c. More than this: the Frankfurter Zeitung 
for 16 March, 1907 (No. 75, evening edition) reported that Rubensohn had found 
at Elephantine a bundle of papyri, among which was one dated with the 
regnal year of Alexander Aegus, the son of Alexander the Great. That 
would make it the oldest Greek papyrus document yet discovered.—It is 
now No. 1 in the special publication ZHlephantine-Papyri bearbeitet von 
©. Rubensohn, Berlin, 1{07. . 
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numbers of others in Aramaic,’ Demotic, Coptic,’ 
Arabic,’ Latin, Hebrew,‘ and Persian. - Of the most 
ancient hieroglyphic papyri we here say nothing, but. 
there should be no possibility of disagreement as to 
the value of those we have mentioned for the scientific 
study of antiquity in the widest sense. They mean 
nothing less than the reconstitution of a large portion 
of the life lived by the ancients. They tell their 
story of the past with a freshness, warmth, and 
sincerity such as we can boast of in no ancient writer 


1 Extremely important are the Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, 
edited by A. H. Sayce with the assistance of A. E. Cowley and with appen- 
dices by W. Spiegelberg and Seymour de Ricci, London, 1906. They consist 
of ten large original documents written in Aramaic by Jews of Upper Egypt 
in the time of the Persian kings Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and Darius, 471 or 470 to 
411 B.c. Their eminent importance has been set forth in its linguistic, 
religious, and legal aspects by Th. Ndldeke, Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie, 20, p. 130ff. ; 
Mark Lidzbarski, Deutsche Lit.-Ztg. 27 (1905) col. 3205 ff. ; E. Schiirer, Theol. 
Lit.-Ztg. 32 (1907) col. 1 ff.; U. Wilcken, Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, 4, 
p. 228 ff.; Frie ‘rich Schulthess, Gottingische gelehite Anzeigen, 1907, p. 181 ff. ; 
and many others. There is a handy edition by W. Staerk in Lietzmann’s 
Kleine Texte, Nos. 22, 23, Bonn, 1907.—To these have now been added new 
Aramaic documents from Elephantine, cf, Eduard Sachau, Drei aramiiische 
Papyrusurkunden aus Hlephantine, aus den Abhandlungen der Kgl. Preuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 1907, Berlin, 1907; and W. Staerk, Aramaeische 
Urkunden zur Geschichte des Judentums im vi. und v. Jahrhundert vor Chr. 
sprachlich und sachlich erklart, in Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, No. 32, Bonn, 
1903. At a meeting of the Berlin Academy, 26 November, 1908, Sachau 
spoke of a Jewish papyrus from Elephantine containing a long list of 
names. 

2 I merely refer to the large collections of Coptic letters and documents 
preserved at London, Vienna, Berlin, Strassburg, Heidelberg, etc. One of the 
most important of the literary papyri is the Heidelberg MS. of the Acta Pauli, 
discovered, pieced together with infinite pains and ingenuity, and then edited 
by Carl Schmidt (of Berlin), Verdffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus- 
Sammlung IL., Leipzig, 1904 (a volume of text and a volume of plates), with 
a supplementary volume, ‘‘ Zusitze,” Leipzig, 1905. 

‘ The Arabic papyri, especially those of the first century of Islam, have been 
simply epoch-making as regards Islamic studies. Cf. C. H. Becker, Papyri 
Schott-Reinhardt 1. ( Veréffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Samm- 
lung III.), Heidelberg, 1906, p. 1 ff., and Becker’s other publications, 

* The best known is the Nash Papyrus, a copy of the Decalogue and a part 
of the Sh’ma [#.e, Deut. vi. 4 ff.] with a peculiar form of text, of the first or 
second century A.D. Cf. Norbert Peters, Die dlteste Abschrift der zehn Gebote, 
der Papyrus Nash, untersucht, Freiburg i. B., 1905; and in connexion with 
this, C. Steuernagel, Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 31 (1906) col. 489 £ 
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and in but very few of the ancient inscriptions. The 
record handed down by the ancient authors is always, 
even in the best of cases, indirect, and has always 
been somehow or other touched up or toned down. 
The inscriptions are often cold and lifeless. The 
papyrus sheet is far more living. We see the hand- 
writing, the irregular characters, we see men. We 
gaze into the inmost recesses of individual lives. 
Despite their unassuming simplicity the papyri are 
destined to put new blood in the veins of learning. 
Legal history in the first place, but afterwards the 
general history of culture, and notably the history of 
language will derive benefit therefrom. And here, 
paradoxical as it will seem to many, let me say that 
the non-literary papyri are of greater value to the 
historical inquirer than are the literary. We rejoice 
by all means when ancient books, or fragments of 
them, are recovered from the soil of Egypt, especially 
when they are lost literary treasures. But scienti- 
fically speaking the real treasure hidden in the field 
of Egypt is not so much of ancient art and literature 
as there lies buried, but all the ancient life, actual 
and tangible, that is waiting to be given to the world 
once more. It is regrettable, therefore, to see the 
merest scrap of an ancient book treated as if it were 
something sacred—immediately published with notes 
and facsimile, even if it be a fragment of some for- 
gotten scribbler who deserved his fate—while on the 
other hand the non-literary items are often not even 
printed in full. Yet it may well happen that a 
solitary lease of no intrinsic interest contains the 
long-looked-for link completing the chain of develop- 
ment from some early Hellenistic form down to its 
representative in some dialect of modern Greek. 
1 Of. p. 20, above. 
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Something which an editor, with his eye bent on 
a special subject of interest to himself, perhaps 
suppressed as “unimportant,” may mean a priceless 
discovery to another, 

It cannot be my task here to recite the long list 
of papyrus publications, great and small; I refer to 
the bibliographies mentioned above. Every year, 
however, increases the number of new editions. The 
name by which a papyrus is known may refer either 
to the place where it is now preserved (e.g. Berlin 
Documents; London, Paris, Geneva, Strassburg, 
Leipzig, Heidelberg, etc. Papyri), the person to 
whom it belongs (e.g. the Archduke Rainer’s Papyri, 
the Amherst Papyri, Reinach Papyri, etc.), or to the 
place where it was found (e.g. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Tebtunis Papyri, Hibeh Papyri, etc.). From the 
scientific point of view it would certainly be best to 
name the papyri after the place where found, and 
this will always be practicable where a great number 
of papyri have been found in the same place and 
kept in one collection. At any rate, when quoting? 
a particular papyrus one should never omit to state 
where and when it was written. The special excel- 
lence of these texts is due in no small degree to the 
fact that so many of them are dated to the very year 
and day of the month, and that it is nearly always 
certain where they came from. At some time in 
the indefinite future a Corpus (or perhaps several 
Corpora) Papyrorum may be called for. It would be 
impossible at present to undertake such a collection, for 
the discoveries show no signs of coming to a standstill. 

1 Ulrich Wilcken (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, pp. 25 ff., 122 f., 544 f,; 
2, pp. 117, 385; 3, pp. 113, 800) has introduced a uniform system of abbre- 
viations for indicating the various editions. There is a complete list of these 


abbreviations in Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemderzeit, Leipzig, 1906, p. vii ff. 
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The prevailing tendency being to overestimate the 
importance of whatever is literary, it is no wonder 
that theologians have congratulated themselves most 
of all on the recovery of parts of the Bible and early 
Christian books. We have, truly enough, every 
reason to be thankful that sources and_ textual 
authorities are still forthcoming from such venerably 
early periods of our faith. I have given elsewhere! 
a list of the most important Greek fragments 
recovered down to 1908, including altogether about 
fifty fragments, large and small. The more recent 
publications enable us to add largely to the list. 
IT will mention a few particulars? Since 1903 
Grenfell and Hunt* have published a second 
fragment of “Logia,” and a fragment of a new 


* In the article already mentioned which 1 contributed to the Realeneyclo- 
padie, XIV. p. 671f. My Veriffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus- 
Sammlung I., which were there quoted while still in the press, appeared in 
1905 (not 1904 as was expected). Cf, also the article on “ Papyri” by 
Kenyon. 

? Cf. also Adolf Harnack, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis 
Lusebius I1., Leipzig, 1904, p. 179 ff., and the serial reports by Carl Schmidt 
(of Berlin) in the Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. A creditable collection of 
the oldest literary and non-literary Christian texts on papyri was contributed 
to the Patrologia Orientalis, IV. 2, by Charles Wessely, “ Les plus anciens 
monuments du Christianisme écrits sur papyrus textes grecs édités, traduits 
et commentés,” Paris [1907], Cf. also A. Bludau, Biblische Zeitschrift, 4 (1906) 
p. 25 ff. ; Hermann Miiller, ibid. 6 (1908) p. 25 ff; and Caspar René Gregory, 
Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 45-7. 

8 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part IV. No. 654; cf. my article “Zur Text- 
Rekonstruktion der neuesten Jesusworte aus Oxyrhynchos,” Supplement 
No,.162 to the Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich) 18 July, 1904, translated as an 
Appendix (No. IT) to the present book; E. Preuschen, Antilegomena,? Gieszen, 
1905, pp. 23 ff., 119 ff. ; E. Klostermann, Apocrypha IIL, Bonn, 1904, p. 17 ff.; 
J. H. A. Michelsen, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1905, p. 160 f.—I may be allowed 
one remark concerning the first ‘‘ Logia” fragment of 1897, The last clause 
(“colon”) of Logion No. 4, cxlcov 7d Eddov Kaye éxet elu, “ split the wood and 
I am there,” which has been so much discussed, has a remarkable parallel 
(not yet pointed out, I believe) in the Gospel of Thomas, ch, x. The boy Jesus 
heals a wood-cutter whose axe had fallen and severely injured his foot, and dis- 
misses him with the words, dvdora viv: oxife ra Eda Kal pynudvevé pov, “ Arise 
now: split the pieces of wood and remember Me.” ‘This parallel suggests that 
the Logion is a word of consolation for those engaged in dangerous work, 


3 
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gospel,’ which was followed by yet another fragment 
of a gospel, of considerable size.” Another fragment 
which the two distinguished explorers also consider 
to be a portion of a gospel,’ is perhaps rather to be 
looked on as part of a commentary or a sermon.” 
The Second Part of the Amherst Papyri contains a 
large fragment of “The Shepherd of Hermas” and 
several Septuagint fragments, one of which has only 
been identified since the book appeared.’ The Fourth 
Part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri gave us, besides 
the texts mentioned above, a good-sized fragment of 
the Septuagint Genesis,’ and a still larger piece of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,’ which was found written 
on the back of an Epitome of Livy. The Sixth 


1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part IV. No. 655. Also published separately 
by Grenfell and Hunt with the second “Logia” fragment: Wew Sayings 
of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel, London, 1904, See also Preu- 
schen, Antilegomena,? p. 26; Klostermann, Apocrypha III. p. 20, Michelsen, 
op. cit. p. 161 ff., successfully restores a portion of this hitherto unidentified 
fragment. 

2 Cf, the announcement in the Times, May 14, 1906. Grenfell and Hunt 
very kindly showed me the original at Oxford (Oct. 1906). Itisa parchment 
fragment from Oxyrhynchus, now published in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part V. 
No. 840; and separately, Fragment of an Uneanonical Gospel from Oxy- 
rhynchus, London, 1908. The fragment has already called forth a copious 
literature, Cf, Henry Barclay Swete, Zwei newe Hvangelienfragmente, Bonn, 
1908 (Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, No. 31), where the so-called Freer Logion is 
also printed—a supposed conclusion, hitherto unknown, of St, Mark’s Gospel, 
which has also given rise to a whole literature. Besides the works of H. A. 
Sanders, A. Harnack, and C. R. Gregory, mentioned by Swete, cf. among 
others Hugo Koch, Biblische Zeitschrift 6 (1908) p. 266 ff. 
ey Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire, Vol. X. 
(Nos. 10,001-10,869 Greek Papyri), Oxford, 1903, No. 10,735; Preuschen, 
Antilegomena, p. 114 f. 

‘ Cf. my article, “Das angebliche Evangelien-Fragment von Kairo,” Archiv 
fiir Religionswissenschaft, 7, p. 387, translated as an Appendix (No, III), to 
this book. 

’ Namely the fragment after No. 191, p. 201. It contains LXX Isaiah lviii. 
11-14. See the Supplement to the Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich), No. 251, 
31 October, 1901. 

6 No. 656; now cited as U, by the editors of the great Cambridge Septua- 
gint (Alan England Brooke and Norman McLean). 

7 No. 657. 
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Part also presented us with new fragments,’ There 
are other Biblical fragments on papyrus, some of 
them very old, of which I received information by 
letter when they were still unpublished,’ e.g. a. large 
4th-century MS. of Genesis obtained by Carl Schmidt 
(of Berlin). Adolf Harnack has announced! the 
discovery of a fragment of Ignatius by the same 
Carl Schmidt. Several ancient Christian fragments 
in the Strassburg collection of papyri have been 
published by O. Plasberg.*| Anton Swoboda thinks 
he has discovered in one of the papyri of the 
“Fayim Towns” volume some fragments of a 
Gnostic (Naassenic) psalm about Christ’s descent 
into hell.® 

Of great importance too are the Coptic frag- 
ments of Biblical, Gnostic, and other early Christian 
writings, among which I have already mentioned 
the Heidelberg “Acta Pauli.” ® They are very 


1 Fragments of the LXX Psalter (No. 845), LXX Amos (No. 846), St. John’s 
Gospel (No, 847), Revelation (No, 848), the Acts of Peter (No. 849), the Acts of 
John (No. 850) ; and a fragment not yet identified (No. 851). 

* See now the Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 33 (1908) col. 360. 

* Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 31 (1908) col. 596 £. 

_‘ Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 2, p. 217 ff.: a piece with proverbs, not yet 
identified, and probably quite new, to the interpretation of which the editor 
made excellent contributions ; a fragment of 2 Samuel xv. and Xvi., Septuagint ; 
a parchment fragment of the fifth century A.D. with remains of a Greek 
translation of Genesis xxv. 19-22 and xxvi, 3,4. This last piece, which has 
already been used in the great Cambridge Septuagint, where it is quoted as 
As, is in my opinion very important indeed, It presents a text remarkably at 
variance with the LXX but approximating to the Hebrew, and its variants are 
remarkable for the occurrence four times over of oropd, a reading not hitherto 
recorded, instead of omépua (xxvi. 3, 4). We may conclude with great 
probability that this is a direct protest against St. Paul’s celebrated insistence 
on the singular orépya (Gal. iii. 16), and that the papyrus is therefore the 
survival of a post-Christian, hitherto unknown Jewish revision of the LXX or 
new translation. Graecus Venetus, a late and probably Jewish writer (ed. O 
Gebhardt, Lipsiae, 1875), has omépos in most of the Messianic passages of 
Genesis; in xxvi. 3, 4 he has omépos three times and omépua once. 

* Cf. his provisional account, Wiener Studien 27 (1805) Part 2. 

S Page 30, n, 2, above. 
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numerous, and have lately been reinforced by two 
extensive fragments of translations of the first 
Epistle of Clement, now at Berlin’ and Strassburg,’ 
and by a beautifully preserved MS. of the Proverbs of 
Solomon.‘ Graeco-Sahidic fragments of the Psalms, 
of considerable extent, have been published by Carl 
Wessely ° from the collection of papyri belonging to 
the Archduke Rainer. An entirely new field has 
been opened up by the discovery, also due to Carl 
Schmidt (Berlin), of the first fragments of Christian 
literature in the language of ancient Nubia.° 

The non-literary papyri also contain much that is 
of direct value in the study of Biblical and Christian 
antiquities. First must be mentioned the Aramaic 
and Greek documents which from the 5th century B.c. 
antil long after the establishment of the Empire were 
written by Jewish inhabitants of all parts of Egypt. 
These furnish statistics of that cosmopolitan Judaism’ 


1 J had no intention of enumerating all the earlier publications. Budge’s 
publication, the omission of which was noticed by J. Leipoldt (Theologisches 
Literaturblatt, 29, 1908, p. 561) was not unknown to me; that of Rahlfs refers, 
I believe, to a parchment MS. 

2 Karl [=Carl] Schmidt, Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Berlin) 1907, p. 154 ff., and his edition, Der erste Clemensbrief 
in althoptischer Ubersetcwng (Texte und Untersuchungen, Dritte Reihe, 
Zweiter Band, Heft 1), Leipzig, 1908. 

’ Sitzungsberichte, 1907, p. 158 f. 

4 Now at Berlin, ibid. p. 155. 

5 Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philo- 
sophisch-Historische Klasse, Vol. 155, first article, Wien, 1907. 

6 Heinrich Schafer und Karl [=Carl] Schmidt, Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin) 1906, p. 774 ff., and 1907, 
p. 602ff. They are parchment fragments from Upper Egypt, but were no 
doubt found together with papyri. It is nearly always so with Egyptian 
parchment fragments. In 1907 Rustaffael obtained new writings in Nubian 
from Edfu, cf. Deutsche Lit.-Ztg. 28 (1907) col. 2012. 

7 The Jewish papyri mentioned in my first list (No. 14) in the Realencyclo- 
piidie® have been the subject of several investigations since I wrote about them 
in the Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 23 (1898) col. 602 ff. I would refer especially to E. von 
Dobschiitz, Jews and Antisemites in Ancient Alexandria, The American 
Journal, of Theology, 1904, p. 728 ff.; F. Stahelin, Der Antisemitismus des 
Altertums, Basel, 1905; Aug. Bludau, Juden und Judenverfolgungen im alten 
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which was such a help to the Christian mission. 
Next come the papyri which enable us to fix the 
chronology of the Egyptian Praefect Munatius Felix, 
and thereby the chronology of an important treatise 
by Justin Martyr, or which make it possible to 
determine the site of hitherto uncertain Egyptian 
places mentioned in early Christian texts. The dis- 
coveries have presented us with a few precious original 
documents of the time of the Christian persecutions. 
We have five belli issued to Christian Lbellatici (or, as 
U. Wilcken suggested to me in a letter of 1 March, 
1902, to falsely suspected pagans') at the time of the 
Decian persecution,’ and then there is the letter of the 
Christian presbyter Psenosiris in the Great Oasis to 
the presbyter Apollo on behalf of a banished Christian 
woman.’ Highly remarkable is a Christian original 


Alexandria, Miinster i. W., 1906; U, Wilcken, Zum alexandrinischen Anti 
semitismus (Vol. XXVII. of the Abhandlungen der Philol.-Hist. Klasse der 
Kgl. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, No. XXIII.), Leipzig, 1909. 

1 Cf. also Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 3, p. 311. [JZibelli were official 
certificates of the satisfactory performance of pagan sacrifices by the certi- 
ficate-holders. TR.] 

2 No. 1 published by F. Krebs, Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss, Ak. d. 
Wiss. (Berlin) 1893, pp. 1007-1014; No. 2 published by K. Wessely, Anzeiger 
der Kaiserl. Ak. d. W. zu Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, XX XI, 1894, pp. 3-9; for 
No. 3 cf. Seymour de Ricci, Bulletin Papyrologique, Revue des Etudes 
Grecques, 1901, p. 203, and U. Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, 
p. 174; No, 4 published by Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
No. 658; No. 5 published by Wessely in the Patrologia Orientalis, IV. 2, 
pp. 113-115. Cf. also G. Milligan, The Expository Times, Vol. 20, No. 4 
(Jan. 1909). A. Bludauw’s article in Der Katholik, 88, 9, I know at present 
only from the Deutsche Lit.-Ztg. 29 (1908) col. 2453.—A remarkable analogy to 
these Libelli is furnished by the certificates of confession and profession 
given to Lutherans in the 17th century, cf. Theol. Rundschau, 11 (1908) p. 430. 

8 Papyrus 713 in the British Museum, edited with commentary in my little 
book, Hin Original-Dokument aus der Diocletianischen Christenrerfolgung, 
Tiibingen und Leipzig, 1902; translated into English under the title Zhe 
Epistle of Psenosiris, London, 1902 (Cheap Edition, 1907). Cf. alsa 
P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Una lettera del tempo della persecuzione Dioclezianéa 
Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 8 (1902) pp. 15-25, The late Albrecht 
Dieterich proposed, in the Gotting. gel. Anz. 1903, pp. 550-555, an interpretation 
of an important passage of the letter differing greatly from my own, and to 
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letter’ sent from Rome to the Fayiim at some time 
during the last thirty years of the 8rd century, which 
is probably the oldest original Christian letter at 
present known. There follows a long series of 
Christian letters, from the 4th century onwards, which 
have now been published some time, but deserve, I 
think, more notice than they have yet received. 
They are manifestos from those circles of Christendom 
concerning which there are scarcely any other sources 
of information available. The extensive corre- 
spondence of Abinnaeus should be specially mentioned 
in this connexion.’ Even the legal documents of the 
Byzantine period, e.g. the church inventories, which 
are not yet all published, contain many details of 
interest. Certain points, such as the palaeographical 
history of the so-called monogram of Christ, X, 
receive fresh illumination from the papyri.2 In an 


this I replied in a monthly periodical, Die Studierstube, 1 (1903) pp. 532-540. 
The whole problem received detailed treatment once more from August Merk, 
S.J. in the Zeitschr. fiir kathol. Theologie, 29 (1905) pp. 724-737, due 
attention being given to the copious literature that had appeared in the 
interval. Cf. Otto Bardenhewer, Geschichte der althirchlichen Literatur, I1., 
Freiburg i. B., 1903, p. 218 f., and Adolf Harnack, Die Chronologie der 
altchristl, Lit. II. p. 180, both of whom treat of the letter as part of Christian 
“literature,” which strictly speaking is not correct ; Pierre J ouguet, Revue 
des Etudes Anciennes, 7 (1905) p. 254f.; U. Wilcken, Archiv f, Papyrus- 
forschung, 2 p. 166, 3 p. 125, 4 p. 204 f.; F. Buecheler, Rhein. Museum, New 
Series 61 (1906) p. 627; C. Wessely in the Patrologia Orientalis, 1V. 2, 
pp. 125-135 ; Paul Viereck, Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, 131 (1906) p. 124 ff. Text and facsimile of the letter 
will be found in Chapter IIT. below (p. 201 ff.). 

* The Amherst Papyri, I. No. 3a, p. 28 ff. (facsimile II. plate 25) ; cf. Adolf 
Harnack, Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss. Ak. der Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1900, 
p. 987 ff. In Chapter III. (p. 192 ff.) I give a facsimile of the letter with an 
attempt to restore and interpret it. 

* Further particulars in my edition of the ancient Christian letter of Justinus 
to Papnuthius, Verdffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung I. 
pp. 94-104, and in Chapter III. (p. 205 ff.) below. 

* The theological importance of some of the papyrus publications is pointed 
out in the Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 1896, col. 609 ff. ; 1898, col. 628 ff. ; 1801, col. 69 ff. ; 
1903, col, 592 ff. ; 1906, col. 547 £.; Supplement to the Allg. Zeitung (Munich) 
1900, No, 250, and-1901, No. 251. : 
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article entitled “ Pagan and Christian in Egypt,”? 
Ulrich Wilcken published a number of new things, 
two of which deserve special mention: an amulet 
with an interesting text of the Lord’s Prayer,’ and 
a petition of Appion, bishop of Syene, to the 
Emperors Theodosius II. and Valentinian III.* This 
article, by the way, is a model example of the sort 
of commentary that is called for by such texts. The 
last publication to be mentioned here is that by 
Lietzmann* of a curious text which still presents 
many unsolved riddles. 

It will be admitted that our knowledge of Christian 
antiquity has been very considerably enriched by these 
literary and non-literary Christian papyri from Egypt. 
Our subject, however, is chiefly concerned with the 
non-Christian texts and the great indirect value that 
they possess for Bible students. The following 
chapters will pursue that subject in detail. In these 
introductory observations, however, we may remark 
that, at a time when Greek papyri were still among 
the rare curiosities of a few museums, Heinrich 
Wilhelm Josias Thiersch realised their value for 
Septuagint philology.” Even before him Friedrich 
Wilhelm Sturz® had made use of the Charta Bor- 
giana ’ (the first papyrus ever brought to Europe, in 
1778) in studying the Alexandrian Old Testament, 


' Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, p. 396 ff. 

2 Ibid. p. 431 fi. 

° Ibid. p. 398 ff. and 4, p. 172.  Wilcken’s placing of this petition in the 
reign of Theodosius II. and Valentinian III. is confirmed by the praescript 
of the letter addressed by these Emperors to John of Antioch, Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, 65, col. 880: there too Theodosius is placed first. 

4 Papyrus Jenensis, No. 1, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 50 
(New Series 15) 1907, p. 149 ff. 

5 De Pentatevchi versione Alexandrina libri tres, Erlangae, 1841. 

6 De Dialecto Macedonica ct Alexandrina liber, Lipsiae, 1808. 

1 Charta Papyracea Graece scripta Musei Borgiani Velitris... edita a 
Nicolao Schow, Romae, 1788. 
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and had cited it, for instance, to explain the word 
atdatwp, “ without father,” in Hebrews vii. 3.! 

Of late years the papyri have been used by almost 
all the Biblical scholars whom I named above when 
speaking of the inscriptions. Apart from the gram- 
matical studies which he afterwards incorporated in 
his “Grammar,” James Hope Moulton has made 
valuable lexical contributions,’ which have lately been 
continued in collaboration with George Milligan.’ 


The papyri have been successfully appealed to in 


linguistic problems by J. de Zwaan in his article * on 
Mark xiv. 41, and in his Dutch edition of Burton’s 
Syntax of New Testament Moods and Tenses,’ and 
Wilhelm Heitmiiller® did the same before him. By 
means of the papyri J. Rendel Harris’ has advanced 
the exegesis of the New Testament Epistles, and 


H. Hauschildt * the history of the title “ presbyteros.” — 


Hermann Miiller’ and Alfred Wikenhauser ” have 
also made a beginning with such studies. Hans 
Lietzmann made industrious use of the papyri in his 
Commentaries, already mentioned, and made the 


Greek papyri available for theological class-work by 

' Op. cit. p. 146 £. 

* Notes from the Papyri, The Expositor, April 1901, February 1903, Decem- 
ber 1903. 

* Lexical Notes from the Papyri, The Expositor, January 1908 ff. 

‘ The Text and Exegesis of Mark xiv. 41, and the Papyri, The Expositor, 
December 1905. 

° Syntaxis der Wijzen en Tijden in het Grieksche Niewwe Testament, Haarlem, 
1906. The inscriptions are also used here and in Heitmiiller. 

° “Im Namen Jesu” : eine sprach- und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
zum N. T., speziell zur altchristlichen Taufe, Gottingen, 1903; cf. Theol: Lit.- 
Ztg. 29 (1904) col. 199 #f. 

" A Study in Letter Writing, The Expositor, September 1898 ; Epaphroditus, 
Scribe and Courier, bid. December 1898 ; The Problem of the Address in the 
Second Epistle of John, tdtd. March 1901. 

* Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 4 (1903) p. 235 f£.; cf, 
Max L. Strack, ibid. p. 213 ff., and before that my Bibelstudien, p. 153f., and 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 60 ff. [= Bible Studies, pp. 154, 233]. 

* Zum Pastor Hermae, Theologische Quartalschrift, 1908, p. 89 ff, 

 Torapodépyros Apk. 12, 15 u.a., Biblische Zeitschrift, 6 (1908) p. 171. 


. 
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publishing his little book of texts. Willoughby 
C. Allen did not neglect the papyri in his Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew.’ 

As a matter of course, the Greek philologists above 
mentioned in connexion with the inscriptions often 
compare the Septuagint and the New Testament with 
the evidence of the papyri whenever they happen to 
discuss the international Greek of the Imperial and 
earlier age. The most important achievements with 
regard specially to papyrology are those of Edwin 
Mayser* and Wilhelm Crénert.t Mayser’s work 
has now found a Biblical counterpart in R. Helbing’s 
Septuagint Grammar. 


(c) The Ostraca, constituting the third main group® 
of texts, are closely allied to the papyri. We approach 
with them an entirely modern science, a science which 
so far has relied on two men only for its main support. 
One of them, Ulrich Wilcken, laid the foundations 
with his brilliant work on Greek Ostraca from Egypt 
and Nubia®; the other, W. E. Crum, by the publica- 


' @riechische Papyri, No. 14 of the Kleine Texte fiir theologische Vorles- 
ungen und Ubungen, Bonn, 1905. ® Edinburgh, 1907. 

* Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzeit mit Einschluss 
der gleichzeitigen Ostraka und der in Agypten verfassten Inschriften ; Laut- 
und Wortlehre, Leipzig, 1906 (cf. Stanislaus Witkowski, Deutsche Literatur- 
Zeitung, 30 [1909] col. 347 ff.). The Syntax is to follow later. Small preliminary 
studies had preceded Mayser’s. Other papers by Witkowski, Vélker, Kuhring, 
etc., will be found noted in Hohlwein’s Bibliography and in my summaries in 
the Theol. Rundschau, 1 (1897-8) p. 463ff., 5 (1902) p. 58ff., and 9 (1906) 
p. 210 ff. 

* Memoria Graeca Herculanensis cum. titulorum Aegypti papyrorum 
codicum denique testimoniis comparatam proposuit Guilelmus Crénert, 
Lipsiae, 1903. 

° What is said of the inscriptions on stone, the papyri, and the ostraca, 
applies also mutatis mutandis to the remaining smaller groups (wooden 
tablets, wax tablets, etc.). 

° Griechische Ostraka aus Agypten und Nubien: ein Beitrag zur antiken 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, in two Books, Leipzig, 1899. Remarks additional to 
the same by Paul Viereck, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, p. 450 ff. The 
scanty previous literature is noted by Wilcken, I. p. 56 f. 
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tion of his great collection of Christian ostraca,' has 
added fresh material. Addressed primarily to Copto- 
logists, Crum’s book is nevertheless of importance to 
Greek scholars.and theologians. 

The question “ What are ostraca?” is easily 
answered. They are pieces of broken pottery, on 
which something has been written. “ Why were they 
so neglected in the past?” is a more difficult ques- 
tion2 Iam reminded of a sentence in one of Pastor 
von Bodelschwingh’s annual reports of a scrap-collect- 
ing organisation for the support of the Bethel 
charities near Bielefeld? “ Nothing is absolutely 
worthless,” he says, ‘‘ except bits of broken earthen- 
ware and the fag-ends of cigars,” and the opinion 
seems to have been shared by the peasants of Egypt, 
at least so far as bits of pottery were concerned. 
They rummaged among ancient ruins, and whenever 
they came across such pitiable objects as bits of 
earthenware vessels, they threw them away at once. 
Many a European with a scholar’s training must have 
been quite convinced that ancient potsherds were 
valueless, even when there, was writing visible on 


1 Coptic Ostraca from. the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Cairo Museum, and others. Special extra publication of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, London, 1902. For the important theological aspects of the book 
see especially the review by Erwin Preuschen, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1906, 
p. 641 ff, A further publication to be considered is H. R. Hall, Coptie and 
Greek Texts of the Christian Period from Ostraca, Stelae, ete , in the British 
Museum, London, 1905, Further information in the Archiv fiir Papyrusfor- 
schung, 4, p. 247 ff. 

2 In what follows I am making use of my notice of Wilcken’s Ostraka in the 
Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 26 (1901) col. 65 ff. Many details will be found there which 
are not mentioned here. 

3 Neunter Jahresbericht der Brockensammlung der Anstalt Bethel bei 
Bielefeld. [Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, 0. 1831, is a kind of German 
Dr. Barnardo. He is a member of the Prussian Diet, and received in 1884 
an honorary degree from the University of Halle and in December 1908 
another from the University of Miinster in recognition of his great social 
work. TR.] 
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them’; otherwise one cannot understand why they 
were to all intents and purposes ignored by research 
for so long a time, comparatively. After all, what 
can there be more pitiful than an earthen potsherd ? 
The prophet in his emphatic irony could think of no 
image more apt to describe man’s nothingness than 
that of a potsherd among potsherds.’ 

In the time of the ancients potsherds were not 
thrown away as useless for ever. From the rubbish- 


_ heaps they not unfrequently made their way once 


more to the humble homes of the proletariat, there 
to be used as writing material. Few of us, however, 
realised this fact until Wilcken published his book 
on the subject. Of course in our schooldays we 
had heard of the judgment of Clisthenes, but in 
such a way that most of us, if asked, would have 
said that ostracism was the Athenian statesman’s 
own invention, and that he caused small tablets of 
earthenware to be made specially for the people to 
record their votes. Asa matter of fact, four of the 
ostraca employed have been discovered at Athens,’ 
and two at least of them are obviously pieces of 
broken vessels. Wilcken goes on to show most 
convincingly that the habit of writing on ostraca 
must have been in force at Athens in the sixth 
century B.c. at latest, and that the potsherd was 
highly popular as writing material throughout the 
ancient Mediterranean world. With regard to the 
Hellenistic period we know that it was so, firstly 
from the evidence of various authors, and secondly 


* As late as 1819 an architect named Gau found “an innumerable quantity ” 
of inscribed ostraca at Dakkeh in Nubia, He made drawings of several, kept 
two, and threw the rest away as needless ballast! Cf, Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, I. p, 20. 

? Isaiah xlv. 9: “Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker! a potsherd 
among the potsherds of the earth!” (8.V.) 

§ Wilcken, Ostraha, I. pp. 4 £. and $20. 
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from thousands of potsherds that were written on 
then and which have been preserved, with the 
writing still upon them, in the burning, rainless 
soil of Egypt. Like the papyri, which the same 
agency has preserved to us in such numbers, the 
ostraca are a mirror of the changes of nationality 
that occurred in the Nile Valley. All sorts of 
alphabets are represented—the Hieratic and Demotic 
scripts of the old Egyptian, besides Greek, Latin, 
Aramaic, Coptic, and Arabic. 

Of all the various kinds there can be little doubt 
that the Greek are at present the most numerous. 
They range from the time of the first Ptolemies 
down to the beginning of the Arab occupation, 2.e. 
over a period of roughly a thousand years. The 
texts with which they are inscribed are of the most 
miscellaneous kind—letters, contracts, bills, directions 
as to payments, decrees, and even extracts from 
classical authors. On the whole we may say that the 
texts met with on ostraca are the same in contents 
as those of the papyri—which we have already seen 
to be so astonishingly abundant—the only difference 
being that the ostraca on account of their size 
generally have shorter texts than the papyri. The 
great majority of the ostraca we possess are certainly 
tax-receipts. 

In the second book of his Greek Ostraca Wilcken 
published 1,624 specimens of these modest records 
of the past. No less than 1,355 of these had never 
been published before: they were hunted out with 
infinite pains by Wilcken in, the museums of Berlin, 
London, Paris, Rome, Turin, Leyden, etc., and in 
private collections.’ The task of decipherment was 


‘ The number of ostraca in Kuropean museums and libraries has since in- 
creased by thousands—U. Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 4,p. 146. Hn- 
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one of extreme difficulty ; the writing on the ostraca 
is cursive, often running into grotesque eccentricities, 
with a whole host of abbreviations and special signs. 
But the masterly skill which Wilcken had shown 
as one of the decipherers of the Berlin papyri was 
again most brilliantly displayed. ‘The result is that 
these humble texts are now ready to the scholar’s 
hand, not indeed in a form that presents no problems 
and enigmas, but at least so edited as to be studied 
without effort. 

We are further indebted to Wilcken for a good 
deal of the historical discussion of all this new 
material. “His Book I. constitutes a commentary on 
the grand scale, not in the sense that each single 
one of the ostraca receives separate interpretation 
(brief notes are given to many of them in Book II.), 
but in the form of a systematised discussion of the 
whole enormous miscellany. First comes a detailed 
introduction on the ostraca as writing material, 
including the origin and fortunes of the ostraca. 
The formulae employed in receipts are next examined, 
and the author then plunges into the minutiae of 
the Egyptian system of taxes and duties in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods. Next come economic 
observations, and researches on topography, metro- 
logy, chronology, and palaeography. Papyri, in- 
scriptions, and ancient authors are constantly quoted 
in illustration and comparison. The book was 
dedicated to Theodor Mommsen, and no offering 
more worthy of the great master’s acceptance could 


tirely new collections, such as the one at Heidelberg, have been formed. 
Egyptian dealers (and many European collectors) still attach no great value to 
ostraca : twenty times as much is often asked for a papyrus text of the same 
length. For a small outlay it is easy to acquire an extensive collection of 
ostraca. That is one good result of the immemorial prejudice which, it would 
almost seem, the centuries have bequeathed to us. the idea that a potsherd is 
more plebeian than a bit of papyrus. 
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have been produced. It is in every respect a 
monument of learning. 

To theologians the ostraca are of no small value. 
They add many new touches to our knowledge of 
the life of ancient times. They throw light on 
large tracts of the civilisation upon which the Greek 
Old Testament, many of the books of the Apocrypha, 
the works of Philo and of the Egyptian Christians 
were based. They show us the men of the age 
of fulfilment’ in their workaday clothes, and they 
afford reliable evidence concerning the language 
spoken in the Hellenised Mediterranean world at 
the time when the apostolic mission became to 
“the Greeks” a Greek. In these facts lies the 
great value of the ostraca (as of the non-literary 
papyri) to the student of Greek Judaism and of 
the first centuries of Christianity. Detailed proof 
of this assertion will be offered in the following 
chapters. 

Even more decidedly than the papyri, the ostraca 
are documents belonging to the lower orders of the 
people. The potsherd was in fact the cheapest writ- 
ing material there was, obtainable by every one gratis 
from the nearest rubbish-heap. For this reason it 
was so admirably adapted for recording the vote of 
the Demos in cases of ostracism. The ostracon was 
beneath the dignity of the well-to-do. As a proof 
of the poverty of Cleanthes the Stoic it is related 
that he could not afford papyrus and therefore wrote 
on ostraca or on leather. In the same way we find 
the writers of Coptic potsherd letters even in Christian 
times apologising now and then to their corre- 


’ [When the fulness of the time was come,” Gal. iv. 4, TR.] 
* Diog. Laert. vii. 173-4, A similar story is told of Apollonius Dyscolus, 
Wilcken, I. p. 6, 
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spondents for having made use of an ostracon in 
temporary lack of papyrus... We, however, have 
cause to rejoice at the breach of etiquette. The 
ostraca take us right to the heart of the class to 
which the primitive Christians were most nearly 
related, and in which the new faith struck root in 
the great world. 

Direct information relating to the very eldest 
Christianity has not yet been yielded to us by the 
ostraca. The Coptic potsherds, however, with their 
abundance of letters, fragments of letters, and 
similar texts, are of quite unique value for the 
light they throw on the religious and social history 
of Christian Egypt; and they have lately been 
reinforced by Greek ostraca of the 5th century a.p.’ 
On the other hand, the space available for writing 
being so small, we can hardly expect to recover on 
ostraca any large remains of early Christian literary 
texts. 

The ostraca will-restore to us no lost fathers of 
the Church and no lost heretical writers. They have 
yielded hitherto only short quotations from classical 


' Cf. Crum, Coptic Ostraca, p. 49. For example No. 129, p. 55: ‘ Excuse 
me that I cannot find papyrus as I am in the country.” 

2 My knowledge of these is at present confined to a notice in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, 12 July, 1907, 2nd morning edition: “It is reported from 
Alexandria that the excavations in the ancient Christian town of Menas have 
brought to light amongst other things a series of valuable ostraca. These are 
in all probability the oldest Greek writings of the kind from the Christian 
period. Dr. H, J. Bell of the Manuscript Department of the British Museum 
examined with Dr. Kenyon a number of well-preserved specimens, and his 
results will be published in the forthcoming Third Report of the excavations. 
Among these documents are instructions for the payment of vine-dressers, 
wine-pressers (men who trod the grapes with their feet), laundrymen, and 
other workmen, for services rendered for the national sanctuary. Payment is 
made in money, in kind, or in food, and disabled workmen are also provided 
for. Comparisons with papyrus documents lead to the conclusion that the 
‘specimens hitherto deciphered belong to the 5th century. The same date is 
indicated by the stratum'in which they were found. More than 200 ostraca 
jhave been recovered so far,” . 
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authors, and those probably schoolroom exercises. 
The writers of ostraca were as a rule quite mnocent 
of literary interests. After the scanty fragments 
discussed by Egger’ there seemed but little hope of 
recovering even Biblical quotations,’ until R. Reitzen- 
stein published from a Strassburg ostracon of about 
the 6th century a hymn to the Virgin’ which 
showed decided marks of the influence of Luke i. 
Since then Crum, in his Coptic Ostraca, has given us 
ostraca with Greek quotations from the Bible, while 
Pierre Jouguet and Gustave Lefebvre have published 
a late ostracon from Thebes with a rude drawing of 
“Saint Peter the Evangelist” and a few lines of 
Greek that have not yet been identified.* Besides 
this Lefebvre has made known to us quite a series 
of gospel quotations in his Mragments Grecs des 
Evangiles sur Ostraka.’ This publication alone 


1 Observations sur quelques fragments de poterie antique, Mémoires de 
Académie des Inscriptions, t. XXI. 1, Paris, 1857, p. 377 ff. 

* The “fragment of earthenware” from Megara with the text of the Lord’s 
Prayer, published by R. Knopf, Athenische Mitteilungen, 1900, p. 313 ff., and 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, 2 (1901) p. 228 ff., is not a fragment 
of a broken vessel, not a true ostracon, but a tablet no doubt made specially 
to receive the inscription, The writing was scratched on the soft clay and 
then made permanent by burning. I inspected the tablet on 28 April, 1906, at 
Athens, and a plaster cast of it is in my possession. 

S Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen nach ungedruckten griechischen Teaten 
der Strassburger Bibliothek, Strassburg, 1901. Cf. the remarks by Anrich in 
the Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 27 (1902) col. 304 f., and by U. Wilcken in the Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, 2, p. 140. 

* Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 28 (1904) p. 205 £., 29 (1905) p. 104. 
In any case the “evangelist Peter” is remarkable—no doubt a reminiscence of 
the Gospel of Peter. 

* Bulletin de l'Institut frangais d’archéologie orientale, t. IV., Le Caire, 1904 ; 
the separate reprint which lies before me consists of 15 pages quarto, with 
3 plates of facsimiles. I here make use of an article on ‘‘ Hvangelienfrag- 
mente auf agyptischen Tonscherben ” which I contributed to Die Christliche 
Welt, 20 (1906) col. 19. Cf, further A. Bludau, Griechische Evangelien- 
fragmente auf Ostraka, Biblische Zeitschrift, 1906, p. 386 ff. Caspar René 
Gregory, Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, p. 43, denotes 
these ostraca by the number 0153 in his list, and the above-mentioned Lord’s 
Prayer from Megara by the number 0152 (p, 42 f.).. 


> 
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enables us to fill an empty page in the history of 
the New Testament. It gives us the text of 20 
Greek ostraca, large and small, inscribed with 
portions of our gospels. They were purchased many 
years ago in Upper Egypt by Bouriant, and are 
now a treasured possession of the French Institute 
of Oriental Archaeology. The exact place and 
circumstances of their discovery could not be 
ascertained, but their authenticity is beyond question. 
Their age can be conjectured from the style of the 
handwriting, and it appears that they were written 
probably in the 7th century, in the time of the 
Arab conquest. 

They afford interesting materials for palaeography 
and the history of the text! of the gospels which 
it is to be hoped will not be neglected by scholars, 
They contain in the handwriting of three different 
persons the text of Matt. xxvii. 31-82; Mark v. 
40-41, 1x. 17, 18, 22, xv. 21; Luke xii. 13-15,’ 
15-16, xxii. 40-45, 45-49, 49-538, 538-54, 55-59, 
59-60, 61, 61-64, 65-69, 70-71; John i. 1-9, 14-17, 
XVill. 19-25, xix. 15-17. 

Thanks to the editor’s kindness I am able to give 


1 Every ancient Bible-fragment that was certainly written in Egypt helps us 
to answer the question, “What text of the Bible was current in Egypt?” 
Lefebvre examined the character of the text provisionally, and Bludau has 
added further details. The chief result is to establish the relationship of this 
text with the BNL etc. group, #.e, with the group of authorities claimed by W. 
Bousset for the text of Hesychius. This is a new proof of the correctness of 
Bousset’s hypothesis, on which cf. my Veré Tentlichungen aus der Heidelberger 
Papyrus-Sammlung I. p. 84, and Bousset’s report on H. von Soden’s recon- 
struction of the text of Hesychius, Theol. Lit.-Ztg. ( 1907) col. 71 ff. 

* On the back of this ostracon (no. 5) there is the name Luke and two lines 
which the editor could not account for. I print them in minuscules:— 


orthBorr[ 
of . . wade 
This is certainly a fragment of Mark ix, 3 :— 


oTthBovr[a NevKa Aray] 
ofa y]vadeLus etc.] 
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here a (reduced) facsimile of ostracon no. 16, con- 
taining Luke xxii. 70-71 (Figure 8). 
The text runs thus :— 


evmay Oe mavTes And they all said, Art Thou 
ov ov et o Us Tov Ov | then the Son of God? And 


} 0 : 
ie a at iy He said unto them, Ye say that 
epn vues’? AeyeTe 


5 ote eym exp ov de Iam. And they said, What. 
eLTav TL €TL Ypecav 
° eyouwey papTupLay 
> autor yap nKovaape* 
amo TOU oTOMATOS heard from ... mouth. 


further need have we witness. 


(sic)? for we ourselves have 


Of the two characters in the left-hand margin. 
(read vo by Lefebvre) the c is certainly a numeral 
(=10) denoting that this ostracon is the tenth in 
a consecutive series. The preceding ostraca with 
Luke xxii. 40-69 do in fact bear the numbers 1-9. 
The o however, which occurs with different pointing 
on most of the other members of this group, has 
not yet been explained. I conjecture that it is the 
number of a chapter according to an old ecclesi- 
astical division. In the copy of the gospel from 
which the ostraca were made Luke xxii. 40 ff. 
would then belong to the 70th chapter of Luke, 
whereas in the usual ancient division into chapters * 
it belongs to chapter 78. 

It will be seen at once that among the 20: 
specimens the gospel of St. Luke is the most amply 
represented. ‘Two ostraca contain the consecutive 
text of Luke xii. 138-16, and ten ostraca actually 
contain the complete text. of Luke xxii. 40-71, i.e. 


1 [The dots above v and 7 (line 8) are characteristic of the writing of the 
time. TR.] 

? [=nxovoauer. TR] : AS 

* Hermann Freiherr von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer 
altesten erreichbaren Textgestalt I., Berlin, 1902, p. 411. 








Fig. 3.—Ostracon from Upper Egypt, inscribed with Luke xxii. 70 f., 
7th cent. A.D. Now in the Institut francais d’Archéologie orientale, 
Cairo. By permission of Gustave Lefebvre, of Assiout. 
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a large portion of the account of the Passion. The 
fact that these ten ostraca belong together is marked 
externally by the numerals 1-10 which, as mentioned 
above, the writer affixed to them. , The fragments 
from St. John probably also belong to one and the 
same series. This observation is important in two 
ways. On the one hand it points to the fact that 
probably all these gospel ostraca represent a single 
fnd. This is confirmed by the occurrence of 
Mark ix. 8 on the back of one of the fragments of 
St. Luke, as already pointed out. That passage 
occurs in the account of the Transfiguration, which 
immediately precedes the section from which ostracon 
no. 3 (Mark ix. 17, 18, 22) is taken. On the 
other hand we now have an indication of the 
nature of the whole collection, for light is thrown 
on the question, “For what purpose were they 
inscribed with texts from the gospels ?” 

If the ostracon inscribed with Mark ix. 17 ff. were 
the only one that had come down to us it would 
be easy to suppose that the text was to be used as 
a curative amulet, in this case as an amulet against 
demoniacal possession. In the Heidelberg Uni- 
versity Library, for instance, there are several 
Biblical amulets of this kind on parchment and 
papyrus. The editor of the ostraca tells us in fact 
that Perdrizet suggested the amulet hypothesis? to 
him. But the series of ten consecutive ostraca and 
the other series of which we may conjecture demand 
another explanation than this. It is inconceivable 
that anybody should have carried ten ostraca about 
with him as an amulet, for the simple reason that 


‘ There is an article on gospel amulets by E, Nestle in the Zeitschr, fiir die 
neutest. Wissenschaft, 6 (1906) p.96. Of. further Gerhard Kropatscheck De 
amuletorum apud antiquos usu, Diss. Gryphiae, 1907, p. 28 ff. 
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‘they would have been far too heavy. I have my- 
self tried the experiment, though with no thought 
of amulets in my mind, for I have often carried 
ten or a dozen ostraca from my collection in my 
pockets to show to the audience at a lecture. It 
was in many respects a pleasing burden, but not in 
the least comfortable. . 

Lefebvre’s own theory was that the ostraca were 
written to form a cheap gospel lectionary, a book 
(if we may use the expression) for private or public 
reading consisting of extracts (Pericopae) from the 
gospels or perhaps even a continuous text. This 
theory we must accept unless, as now seems to me 
more probable, the ostraca were copied out by poor 
candidates for deacon’s orders at the command of 
their bishop. Whoever has realised the character 
of ostraca in general will not be slow to perceive 
the real import of this new find. Ostraca were as 
a rule the writing material used by the poor*; a 
potsherd was to be had for nothing, even in the 
most straitened household, when some person or 
persons unknown had _ been unkind enough to break: 
the oil-cruse or the kneading-pan. The person who 
wrote gospel texts on ostraca was a poor person: a 
would-be deacon, or perhaps a ‘monk, a schoolboy, 
or a simple woman—some soul forgotten among the 
myriads that perish. 

So we might add this superscription to Lefebvre’s 
fascinating work: “The gospels in the hands of the 
common people, the gospel among the poor of 
Egypt at the time when the deluge of Islam was 
approaching.” In the very selfsame division of 


1 Of, the notes to the last letter but one quoted in Chapter IL. below 
(p. 212 f). 
2 Cf. the references at p. 46 f. above. 














Fre. 4.Site of the Excavations in Delos. From a photograph by 
Miss M, C. de Graffenried. 
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society which made them what they are, the most 
democratic texts of all antiquity, we encounter once 
again the gospels. Six centuries have passed, during 
which they have been copied on papyrus, on parch- 
ment, yea even on purple vellum with letters of gold, 
and thinkers and potentates, rich men and renowned 
have read them. After their long journeying through 
the world the gospels are at home once more: on 
worthless castaway potsherds a poor man writes the 
imperishable words that are the heritage of the poor. 


Our brief general description of the newly dis- 
covered texts is ended. New Testament in hand, 
let us now betake ourselves to the sites of excavations 
in the South and East and endeavour to decipher the 
stone inscriptions from the period which witnessed 
the great religious change.’ Or, if we must remain 
at home, let us at least open the Sacred Book and 
compare it with the folio volumes of inscriptions, 

‘/ papyri, and ostraca. The New Testament is an exile 
here in the West, and we do well to restore it to 
its home in Anatolia. It is right to set it once more 
in the company of the unlearned, after it has made so 
long a stay amid the surroundings of modern culture. 
We have had hundreds of University chairs for the 
exact, scientific interpretation of the little Book—let 
us now listen while the homeland of the New Iesta- 
ment yields up its own authentic witness to the 
inquiring scholar. 


1 An illustration eitored itself unsought in a pretty little pated taken by 
Miss M. C. de Graffenried, of Washington (Fig. 4). M. Holleaux, the director 
of the French excavations, is seen explaining to us one of the two Heliodorus 
inscriptions at Delos, 19 May, 1906. [M. Holleaux is pointing with his stick. 
The stooping figure to his right is Professor Deissmann. The tall figure seen 
against the fluted column is Professor von Duhn, of Heidelberg. Tr.] This 
is the Heliodorus of the second book of Maccabees and Raffael’s Stanza 
@ Eliodoro (cf. Bibelstudien, p. 171 fi. ; Bible Studies, p. 303). 


CHAPTER II 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW | TESTAMENT ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM THE NEW TEXTS 


1. As we study the New Testament on the lines 
indicated at the close of the preceding chapter, the 
first great impression we receive is that the language 
to which we are accustomed in the New Testament 
is on the whole just the kind of Greek that simple, 
unlearned folk of the Roman Imperial period were 
in the habit of using. The non-literary written 
memorials of that age at length have opened our 
eyes to the true linguistic position of the New 
Testament. That is the first and most easily de- 
monstrated of the services rendered us by the new 
texts." 

Fifteen years ago, when it began to be asserted 
with some confidence that the isolation of “New 
Testament” Greek as a separate entity was impos- 
sible from the scientific point of view, since it was 
practically identical with the popular international 


‘ Earlier works of mine dealing with the subject of the following pages 
are: Bibelstudien; Neue Bibelstudien; an address on “Die sprachliche 
Erforschung der griechischen Bibel,” Giessen, 1898; the article on “ Hellenis- 
tisches Griechisch” in Herzog and Hauck, Realencyclopédie,? VII. 627 fxg 
reviews of literature in the Theologische Rundschau, 1 (1897-98) p. 463 ff., 
5 (1902) p. 58 ff., 9 (1906) p. 210ff.; and my Cambridge lectures on “The 
Philology of the Greek Bible,” published in The Expositor, October 1907 to 
January 1908, and afterwards in book form, London, 1908. 
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Greek of the period, theologians’ and philologists 
received the statement with more or less active 
dissent. One eminent Greek scholar’ of the philo- 
logical school said it was the language of a natura- 
list rather than a theologian, and those familiar with 
the polemical literature of that date will know what 
the reproach of naturalism then meant in Germany.° 
Since then, however, the specialists have changed 
their minds on this not unimportant point. New 
Testament philology is at present undergoing thor- 
ough reconstruction; and probably all the workers 
concerned in it both on the Continent and in English- 
speaking countries* are by this time agreed that the 
starting-point for the philological investigation of the 
New Testament must be the language of the non- 
literary papyri, ostraca, and inscriptions. ‘The theory 
scored a complete victory in Albert Thumb’s valuable 
book on the Greek Language in the Hellenistic age® 

Stanislaus Witkowski acknowledged his adherence in 
the critical review which he gave (1904) of recent 
literature dealing with the Kowy7.° In a number of 


different articles,’ but more especially in his recent 


1 The question was gone into most in detail by Julius Boehmer, Das biblische 
« Im Namen,” Giessen, 1898, and Zwei wichtige Kapitel aus der biblischen 
Hermeneutik, Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie, 5 (1901) Heft 6, 
Giitersloh, 1902, p. 50ff.; and cf. his remarks in Die Studierstube, 1 (1903) 
p. 340 ff., 2 (1904) p. 324 ff., 6 (1908) p. 587 f. 

2 [F, Blass, reviewing Deissmann’s Bibelstudien in the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, 20 (1895) col. 487. TR.] 

8 [Conservative theologians accused their liberal colleagues of proceeding 
on “naturalistic ” lines in disregard or in defiance of Divine Revelation. TR ] 

4 Of., for instance, the latest contribution : S. Angus, Modern Methods in 
New Testament Philology, Harvard Theological Review, 2 (Oct. 1909) p. 446, 

5 Of, p. 19 above; also the Theol. Rundschau, 5 (1902) p. 85 ff., and Archiv 
fiir Papyrusforschung, 2, pp. 410 ff., 455 ff. 

6 Bericht tiber die Literatur zur Koine aus den Jahren 1898-1902 (Jahres- 
bericht iiber die Fortschritte der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. 120 
(1904 I.) pp. 153-256, especially p. 2U0 ff. 

7 Cf. pp. 17, 40, above. [Moulton wrote on “New Testament Greek in the 
Light of Modern Discovery” in Hssays on Some Biblical Questions of the 
Day, edited by H. B. Swete, London, 1909. Tr.] 
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Grammar of the New Testament, James Hope Moul- 
ton worked out the most important of the details 
that result from the application of the theory ; while 
Theodor Nageli,! working by the same method, ex- 
hibited very effectively the vocabulary of St. Paul. 
Lastly, not to mention others, three philologists of 
repute have signified their acceptance of the theory 
and its results: firstly Jakob Wackernagel, in his 
article on the Greek language contributed to Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart’; secondly Ludwig Rader- 
macher,’ who is himself engaged on a new Grammar 
of the New Testament for Germans; thirdly D. C. 
Hesseling,* who at the same time gave us the com- 
forting assurance that no dogma of the Church is — 
threatened by the new method. There are also in- 
stances of Catholic theologians both of the Western ° 
and of the Eastern ° Church who have signified their 
approval. | 

What are the points concerned in judging of the 
language of the New Testament ? 

We may start from what is probably the average 
educated person’s knowledge of. the subject. He 
would say that “the original language ” of the New 
Testament was Greek. This statement, however, is 
really very vague. 


1 Cf, p. 17 above. 

* Die Kultur der Gegenwart (edited by Paul Hinneberg), Part I. section viii. 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1905, p. 303 f. ; 71907, p. 308 f. 

5 In the specimen pages of his ‘‘Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch ” printed in the prospectus of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, 1906, 

* De betekenis van het Nieuwgrieks voor de geschiedenis der Griekse taal en 
der Griekse letterkunde, Leiden, 1907, p. 17. 

* #.g. Josef Sickenberger, Zum gegenwartigen Stand der Erforschung des 
Neuen Testamentes, in the Literary Supplement to the Kélnische Volkszeitung, 
29 Nov. 1906, p. 370. 

* Cf. S. J. Sobolewsky, Orthodoxe Theologische Encyklopaédie herausg. von 
N..N. Glubokowsky, Vol. 9, St. Petersburg, 1908, col. 603-754, a summary 
especially valuable for its references to the literature of the subject. 
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It is true, certainly, that it is a Greek New Testa- 
ment which presents itself to the scholar for study, 
but within the New Testament there are portions of 
which “the original language” was not Greek, but 
Semitic. Jesus of Nazareth, the Man whose person- 
ality was the decisive impulse, did not speak Greek 
when He went about His public work. He spoke 
the local idiom of His native Galilee, the language 
which, in the night of betrayal, betrayed His disciple 
Peter to be a Galilean. This language was Aramaic, 
a dialect akin to Hebrew but not identical with it; 
and, to be quite: exact, it was Galilean Aramaic that 
our Lord spoke. In that dialect the gospel was first 
preached. The ordinary reader of the Bible even 
now hears the last echo of the original when he 
comes upon such words as mammon, talitha cumi, abba, 
or such names as Barabbas, Martha, ete., which are 
all of them Aramaic. Moreover, the oldest record of 
the words that Jesus spake, the record of His apostle 
Matthew, was no doubt written in Aramaic for the 
Palestinian Christians who spoke that language. That 
most primitive version of our Lord’s words has 
perished, unfortunately, so far as the Aramaic original 
is concerned. What would we give if we could re- 
cover but one papyrus book with a few leaves con- 
taining genuine Aramaic sayings of Jesus! For 
those few leaves we would, I think, part smilingly 
with the theological output of a whole century. 

But it is of little use to speak further of this “ if.” 
It is more sensible to inquire why the words of Jesus 
are no longer extant in their original Aramaic. The 
answer is that Christianity, in becoming a world re- 
ligion, gradually forgot its oldest records—records 
that had originated far away from the world and 
were unintelligible to the world—and so they were 
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lost. The Christian missionaries with an Aramaic 
book of gospels in their hands would have been 
powerless to make propaganda in what was in fact 
a Greek or rather Hellenised world. An Aramaic 
gospel-book would have condemned Christianity to 
remain a Palestinian sect. Ere it could become a 
world religion it had to learn the language of the 
world, and that is why the gospels put on the habit 
of the world; for that reason St. Paul and others 
spoke and wrote the international language, and the 
New Testament took final form as a Greek book. 
The handful of earlier Aramaic copies vanished before 
the multitude of Greek manuscripts of the gospels, 
which from the second century onwards became more 
and more widely diffused. Their fate was the same 
as that of our spelling-books and copy-books. How 
many of the men who go down from the university 
with boxes full of Latin and Greek books and lecture 
notes will find still in existence at home the thumbed 
and ragged pages from which they first learnt the 
ABC? | 
In the Roman Imperial period the language of 
the great world was Greek, which numbered more 
speakers then than the Latin with its millions. The 
great military expeditions of Alexander the Great 
had combined with the more peaceful victories of 
commerce, art, literature, and’ science, to produce, 
just at the great turning-point in religious history, a 
more or less complete Hellenisation of those portions 
of the Mediterranean area which had been from time 
immemorial the home of civilisation. In the south 
of Europe, in Asia Minor,} Egypt, and along the 


1 Karl Holl, Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in nachchristlicher Zeit, 
Hermes, 43 (1908) p. 240, must however not be forgotten for its important 
evidence as to Asia Minor, 
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northern shores of Africa, the culture and even the 
language was Greek, right down to the lower orders, 
of urban society especially. Even among the resi- 
dents of Rome there were plenty who spoke Greek. 
We know; for instance, that the Roman Jews of 
the period, a numerous body, spoke Greek almost 
exclusively. 

In this Hellenised world, however, men no longer 
spoke local dialects of Greek. The world had 
become unified, and men spoke no more the ancient 
Doric, or Aolic, Ionic, or Attic, but a single Greek 
international language, one common tongue. The 
precise origin of this international Greek, which it is 
usual to refer to as the Kowy (“ common” language), 
has not been made out,! nor need it detain us here. 
The fact remains that in the period which gave birth 
to Christianity there was an international Greek 
language. 

It was not indeed a uniform entity. Two main 
divisions are recognisable, though the boundary 
between them is anything but fixed. Like every 
livmg language this international Greek possessed 
one form marked by greater freedom, and another 
marked by greater restraint. The one we call 
colloquial, the other literary. 

The colloquial language in its turn went off into 
various shades of distinction, according to the refine- 
ment of the speaker. It was natural, moreover, for 
the literary language to display varieties of colora- 
tion. One influence was at that time powerfully 
affecting it, namely a romantic enthusiasm for the 

‘ Good statements of the questions at present in dispute have been given 
most recently by D. C. Hesseling, De Koine en de oude dialekten van Griehen- 
land, Amsterdam, 1906; Mayser, Grammatik der griech. Papyri aus der 


Ptolemaerzeit, p. 1ff.; and Karl Krumbacher, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 17 
(1908) p. 577 ff. 
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great classics of the former age in Attic Greek. 
People imitated their manner of writing in the con-— 
viction that here once for all the standard of good 
Greek had been set. The followers of this romantic 
movement are called “ Atticists” after the model 
they chose for imitation. Their convention was all 
but binding on the cultured and literary of that 
epoch, and has always remained one of the great 
powers in the intellectual world, influencing our 
humanistic studies even at the present day. We still 
possess works in plenty that were written by the 
ancient Atticists, and we are well informed as to their 
theories.1 We do, moreover, possess memorials of 
the colloquial language of culture in that period, 
since there were several authors who paid little or 
no attention to the rules of the Atticists, 

Memorials of the popular colloquial language, on 
the other hand, memorials of the spoken Greek of 
the people, were scarcely known to the general run 
of scholars at a period distant only some score or 
so of years from the present day. ‘The lower orders, 
in all their wide extent, who in the time of the 
Roman Empire made up the bulk of the popula- 
tion in the great cities of the Mediterranean coast 
and the interior,—the non-literary people, whose 
vulgarisms and expressive terms were scorned and 
tabooed by the Atticists as weeds in the garden of 
language,—the masses of the people whom St. Paul 
at the end of 1 Cor. i. describes with the warmth 
of a blood-relation—this whole stratum of society 
seemed, with its language, to be buried for ever in 
oblivion. 

1 Of fundamental importance is the excellent work of Wilhelm Schmid (of 
Tiibingen), Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Hali- 


karnass bis auf den eweiten Philostratus, 4 vols, and index-vol., Stuttgart, 
1887-1897, 
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And what judgment was usually formed of the 
‘language of the New Testament, under these 
circumstances ? 

We may state the case thus: In many details 
due emphasis was given to its relation with the 
contemporary international Greek, but on the whole 
it was isolated by the science of language, and 
raised to the rank of a separate linguistic entity 
under the title of “New Testament ” Greek. 

Two circumstances more particularly helped to 
make this isolative, dogmatic method prevail. From 
the point of view of religion and theology the 
isolation of the New Testament was encouraged by 
the doctrine of mechanical inspiration, combining 
with a very lively conception of the canon of the 
New Testament as a hard-and-fast boundary. From 
the point of view of language and philology every 
one with a classical training felt the strong contrast. 
between the language of Scripture and the Attic 
Greek he had learnt at school. Enslaved by the 
immemorial prejudice of the Atticists, that the 
Greek world ended with Alexander the Great 
(whereas it really began with him), many who read 
the Greek New Testament never dreamt of taking 
up other Greek texts of the Imperial (and post- 
Alexandrian) period. The result was that for such 
readers there was a great gap between their New 
‘Testament and the earlier stage of Greek with which 
they were familiar, viz. the classical Attic of the 5th 
and 4th centuries B.c.1 Not only the theologians 
were at fault: philologists were in the same condemna- 
tion. So recently as 1894 the great Greek scholar 


1 Much in the same way as people used to be fond of ignoring the period 
between the conclusion of the Hebrew Old Testament and the rise of 
Christianity with reference to the history of religion. ; 
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Friedrich Blass,! of Halle, despite his marvellous 
knowledge of the whole range of Greek literature, 
asserted that New Testament Greek must be “ recog- 
nised as something peculiar, obeying its own laws.” 

We owe it to the newly discovered or at least 
newly appreciated records that this isolative method 
of treatment has been given up. Of the literary 
language, with its trained obedience to artificial rules, 
there were productions enough extant already. Then 
came the inscribed stones, papyri, and potsherds— 
themselves not absolutely free from the tyranny of 
school and office usage*—and gave us a wealth of 
documents representative of the colloquial language, 
especially in its popular form, just as it had grown 
and was still growing in a state of nature The 
papyri and ostraca particularly furnished ample 
material for comparative purposes, first as regards 
phonology and accidence, and then as regards the 
meanings conveyed by words. ‘The inscriptions, 
however, also produced a surprising harvest, princi- 
pally of the lexical variety. 


2. The work to be accomplished by the linguistic 
historian on the New Testament is barely begun, but 
one thing is clear already. The New Testament 
has been proved to be, as a whole, a monument 
of late colloquial Greek, and in the great majority 
of its component parts a monument of the more or 
less popular colloquial language. 


" Theologische Literaturzeitung, 19 (1894) col. 338 Blass afterwards 
changed his opinion on the subject. 


* On this point cf. especially Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzeit, p. 3 £. 

* It was long since noticed that the Mishna and other old Jewish texts con- 
tain ‘considerable traces of popular Greek, but the subject does not come within 
the scope of this book. It was last treated by Paul Fiebig, Das Griechisch der 
Mischna, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 9 (1908) p. 297-314, 
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The most popular in tone are the synoptic gospels,’ 
especially when they are reporting the sayings of 
Jesus. Even St. Luke, with his occasional striving 
after elegance, has not deprived them of their simple 
beauty. The Epistle of St. James again clearly re- 
echoes the popular language of the gospels. 

The Johannine writings, including the Revelation, 
are also linguistically deep-rooted in the most popular 
colloquial language. The Logos, occurring in the very 
first line of the gospel, has blinded most critics to the 
essential character of a book which, for all its share in 
the world’s history, is a book of the people. 

St. Paul too can command the terse pithiness of the 
homely gospel speech, especially in his ethical exhorta- 
tions as pastor. These take shape naturally in clear-cut 
maaims such as the people themselves use and treasure 
up. But even where St. Paul is arguing to himself 
and takes more to the language of the middle class, 
even where he is carried away by the priestly fervour 


1 It is admirably remarked by J. Wellhausen, Hinleitung in die drei ersten 
Evangelien, Berlin, 1905, p. 9: “ In the gospels spoken Greek, and such Greek 
as was spoken by the people, makes its entry,into literature. Some theologians 
have made vain endeavours to reduce it to the rules of the school grammar. 
Professed Greek scholars have in the past generally looked upon it from a 
narrow point of view only to despise it, but have lately, under the influence of 
comparative and historical philology, begun to criticise it with an open mind.” 
In his own linguistic comments on the gospels, where it becomes necessary to 
decide which phenomena are non-Greek, Wellhausen has, however, relied far 
too much on the Attic standard of Greek. In many passages his book is a 
testimony to the enormous influence which the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atticists still exerts to-day on an enlightened mind. Wellhausen says him- 
self (p. 35), “‘Greek being such an elastic and many-sided language, it may 
well be that here and there a Semiticism may also prove to be a Greek 
vulgarism ”—and his words certainly apply in the great majority of the cases 
he has put down as Semitic. ‘There is not the slightest use,” he says immedi- 
ately afterwards, “in thrusting one’s head into the Greek thicket ”—but are we 
on that account to bury our heads in the sands of Semiticisms? . The question 
is, what was customary within the sphere of the living Greek language of the 
people in the Imperial period? And if I am to answer this. question I must 
purge myself of the leaven of the Atticists and study that living language, 
That Aramaisms exist, I have never denied ; only as to the number of the 
“‘non-Greek” phenomena I am of another opinion than Wellhausen. 
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of the liturgist and by the enthusiasm of the Psalmist, 
his Greek never becomes literary. It is never dis- 
ciplined, say, by the canon of the Atticists, never 
tuned to the Asian rhythm’: it remains non-literary.’ 
Thickly studded with rugged, forceful words taken 
from the popular idiom, it is perhaps the most 
brilliant example of the artless though not inartistic 
colloquial prose of a travelled city-resident of the 
Roman Empire, its wonderful flexibility making it just 
the very Greek for use in a mission to all the world. 
We are thus left with the total impression that 
the great mass of the texts which make up the New 
Testament, forming at the same time the most 
important part of the sacred volume in point of 
contents, are popular in character. The traces of 
literary language found in some few of the other 
texts cannot do away with this impression. On the 
contrary, the contrast in which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, for instance, stands linguistically to the 
earlier texts of Primitive Christianity, is peculiarly 
instructive to us. It points to the fact that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with its more definitely 
artistic, more literary language * (corresponding to 


‘ Friedrich Blass, Die Rhythmen der asianischen und vémischen Kunstprosa, 
Leipzig, 1905, regards the Epistles of St. Paul as largely consisting of 
rhythmically elaborated artistic prose—a singular instance of the great 
scholar’s having gone astray; cf. Theol. Lit.-Ztg., 31 (1906) col. 231 ff. 

* I entirely agree with Nigeli (cf, especially p. 13 of his work) in his 
opinion of the apostle’s language. 

* Nobody could appreciate this contrast more correctly or express it more 
happily than Origen (quoted in Eusebius, Eecl, Hist. VI. xxv. 11) has done: 
dre 6 xapaxrhp THs AdEews THs mpds ‘HBpatous émvyeypauuevys émiorod7}s ob« exer 7d ev 
Abyy ldiwrexdy Tot drogrddov duoroyhcavyros éaurdv liudrny elvan Tw hoy¥y TouTEérTe 
TH ppdoe, adAdd, éorww 7 émicrod) owOéoe THs hésews “E\Anvixwrépa, was 6 émiord- 
pevos Kplvew ppdcewy diadopds duoroyioa dv— that the linguistic character of 
the epistle entitled ‘to the Hebrews’ has none of that rudeness of speech 
which the apostle himself confessed when he said [2 Cor. xi. 6] he was rude 
of speech, é.e. in expression, that on the contrary the epistle is more Greek in 
its stylistic structure, will be admitted by every one who is able to judge of 
differences of style.” 
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its theological subject-matter), constituted an epoch 
in the history of the new religion. Christianity is 
beginning to lay hands on the instruments of culture ; 
the literary and theological period has begun. There 
will be more to say on this head in the next chapter. 
The modern conception of New Testament Greek 
is not altogether a new thing: our advances in know- 
ledge rarely are. Under the late Roman Empire, 
when the old learning and culture came into hostile 
collision with Christianity, pagan controversialists 
spoke mockingly of the language of the New Testa- 
ment as a boatman’s idiom. The Christian apologists 
accepted the taunt and made the despised simplicity 
of that language their well-warranted boast.’ The 
hopeless attempt to prove the Bible as a whole and 
the New Testament in particular to be artistically 
perfect in its external form was first made by Latin 
apologists.? The same theory reappeared many 
centuries later in the conflict between the so-called 
Purists and Hebraists,’? and was passionately main- 
tained and disputed by these two rival schools of 


1 For details see Eduard Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, Il. p, 512 ff. 

2 Eduard Norden, II. p. 526 ff. 

2 See especially the account in Winer and Schmiedel, § 2, p. 4 ff.—The 
latest phase of New Testament philology has sometimes been described as a 
revival of the strife between the Hebraists and the Purists. That is, however, 
not quite accurate. The primary dispute no longer concerns the fact of 
Hebrew (or rather, Semitic) intrusions in the Greek of the New Testament : 
no one denies the existence of Semiticisms ; opinions are only divided with 
reference to the relative proportion of these Semiticisms. On the other hand, 
there is now no assertion of the “ purity” of New Testament Greek in the 
sense of the old disputants, The new tendency in the work now being done 
is to emphasise the popular and non-literary element in the language of the 
apostles and to protest against the dogmatic isolation of New Testament 
philology.—As early as 1863 we find Bishop Lightfoot remarking with the 
keen vision of a seer in one of his lectures: “. . . if we could only recover 
letters that ordinary people wrote to each other without any thought of being 
literary, we should have the greatest possible help for the understanding of 
the language of the N.T. generally.” (Note by the Rev. J. Pulliblank in J. H. 
Moulton’s Grammar,’ p. 242.) Such letters (and other texts) have since then 
been made accessible in:great abundance by the papyri and ostraca. 
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Biblical interpretation. To many it appeared as 
something perfectly obvious that Holy Scripture 
must be clothed in language at least as classical 
as that of Demosthenes or Plato, and assertions to 
the contrary were felt to be an outrage upon the 
Holy Ghost. We for our part are on the side of 
those who see beauty in the wild rose-bush as well 
as in a Gloire de Dijon. What is natural is also 
beautiful, and does not cease to be beautiful until 
artificiality and pretence step in. Thus in our opinion 
the new method of philological treatment brings out 
the peculiar beauty of the New Testament, by 
establishing the popular simplicity of the language 
in which it is written. The relation in which the 
language of the people stands to the artificial 
language of literature reminds us of the Master’s 
own words, when He said, “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


3. How truly valuable the newly recorded docu- 
ments are in the study of the language of the New 
Testament can only be realised by examples. In 
the following pages, therefore, some characteristic 
examples have been selected from the vast mass of 
available material. With regard, however, to the 
first point to be illustrated, viz. the phonology and 
accidence, there is no need to go into details here; 
a few remarks of a general nature will suffice.! 

A. The characteristic features of the living Greek 
language that was in international use are most 
clearly seen in the phonology and accidence. The 


1 In what follows I have made occasional use of my article on “ Hellenis- 
tisches Griechisch ” in Herzog and Hauck, Realencyclopddie, VII. p. 627 ff. 
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assumption of a special New Testament or Biblical 
Greek is hopelessly refuted by the observations made 
in this field. All the hundreds of morphological 
details in the Biblical texts which strike a reader 
accustomed to Plato and Xenophon will be found 
also in the contemporary “ profane ” records of inter- 
national Greek, especially in those texts which have 
come down to us in their original form without 
passing through the refining fires of an Atticist 
purgatory. ‘They occur in the inscriptions, but 
most of all in the ostraca and papyri. P. W. 
Schmiedel’s new edition of the Accidence of Winer’s 
Grammar of the New Testament Idiom appeared 
before the most important of the recently discovered 
papyri had been published, so that no us. scould be 
made of this most instructive material, and yet that 
book contains so many trustworthy observations as 
to make it impossible any longer to ignore the 
morphological identity of the supposed “ New 
Testament Idiom” with the Hellenistic colloquial 
language. The other recent New Testament 
Grammars also bring out the fact, and, from another 
point of view, so do Karl Dieterich’s Researches on the 
History of the Greek Language from the Hellenistic 
Period to the 10th Cent. A.D.! Were we see the 
value of things that are often loftily despised as 
philological trifles: the overwhelming amount of 
small facts ascertained with absolute certainty has 
brought New Testament philology into such close 
connexion with the general study of late Greek as 
will never again be broken. R. Helbing’s Septua- 
gint Grammar has established the same organic 
connexion between Septuagint philology and the 
wider subject. 
1 C£, also Neue Bibelstudien, pp. 9-21; Bible Studies, pp. 181-193. 
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B. We quote one example from the special depart- 
ment of word-formation which may be called onomat- 
ology. The word Panthera used as a man’s name, 
is of great interest to New Testament scholars, though 
it is not found in the Bible. It appears in later 
traditions concerning the family of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and plays a great part particularly in the Jewish 
legends of the birth of Christ. A few years ago 
Hackel’s unsuccessful foray in the domain of New 
Testament research made the name familiar to a 
large public. Many scholars have bestowed their 
attention to it, and in almost every case they have 
concluded it to be a nickname specially invented for 
the purposes of Jewish polemics. The problem as 
to the origin of this name can now be solved with 
certainty, thanks particularly to Latin inscriptions. 
The name Panthera is known in Attic inscriptions, 
but it occurs frequently in funeral and other inscrip- 
tions of the Imperial period as a cognomen of both 
men and women.* Most interesting of all, perhaps, 
is the tombstone of T’%berius Julius Abdes* Pantera, 
of Sidon in Phoenicia, a Roman archer at the very 
beginning of the Imperial period. It was found near 
Bingerbriick, and is now in the museum at Kreuz- 
nach (Fig. 5). Taken in conjunction with the other 


' In The Riddle of the Universe. 

* And derived either from wépvos (fornicator) or rap0évos (virgin). 

* Detailed proofs will be found in my article “ Der Name Panthera” in 
Orientalische Studien. (presentation volume to Theodor Néldeke), Gieszen, 
1906, p. 871 ff. Cf. also the name IIdv@np Panther in a FayQm papyrus, 101- 

2 a.D., which contains a number of Jewish names (Berliner Griechische 
Urkunden, No. 715, I,). 

* Count Wolf Baudissin explained this Hbed name to me (by postcard, 
dated Berlin, 29 January, 1907) as DN TY servant of Isis. This is not 
the only example of Isis occurring among the Phoenicians, My attention was 
called by the same authority to the soldier’s inscription at Ashmunén (Lidz- 
barski, Hphemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik 2. p. 338), Korriwy ’ABdéous, “ Cottio 
the son of Abdes” ( ASdfs). 








Fig. 5.—Tombstone from Bingerbriick, carly Imperial Period. 
Now at Kreuznach. 
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inscriptions, this epitaph’ from the German frontier 
of the Roman Empire’ shows with absolute cer- 
tainty that Panthera was not an invention of Jewish 
scoffers, but a widespread name among the ancients. 

-C. Viewed in the light of the new documents the 
vocabulary of the New Testament also displays 
features characteristic of the Hellenistic colloquial 
language. 

(a) With regard to the words themselves the proof 
of our thesis cannot in all cases be made out with 
the same completeness as in the phonology and 
accidence ; but there is no need for absolute com- 
pleteness here. It is obvious that the vocabulary of 
the international language, recruited from all the 
countries that had acknowledged the supremacy of 
Greek, can never be completely known to us in all 
its fulness. As a matter of fact words are constantly 
turning up in the newly discovered texts which one 
may seek in vain in the dictionaries. It is equally 
natural that many words can only be found a few 
times, sometimes only once, in the whole body of 
the texts known to us. Nobody with common sense 
will suppose that these were all coined by the writers 
on the spur of the moment: they are little discoveries 
for the lexicographer, it is true, but not inventions 
by the authors.’ Such little discoveries can be made, 
not a few, in the Greek Bible. The advocates of the 
theory of “Biblical” Greek have often made capital 


1 The complete inscription runs :— 


' Tib. Tul. Abdes. Pantera. Tiberius Julius Abdes Pantera 
Sidonia. ann. DXTITI, of Sidon, aged 62, 
stipen. XXXX. miles. exs. a soldier of 40 years’ service, 
coh. I. sagittariorwm. of the 1st cohort of archers, 
h, 8 6 lies here. 


2 The cohort of archers in which the Sidonian served had come to the 
Rhine in the year 9 A.D. 
3 In Greek phrase I should say that they are drat evpnucva, not drat elpnuéva. 
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out of them. Cremer was especially fond of dis- 
tinguishing these erratics as “ Biblical” or “New 
Testament” words which were specially due to the 
power of Christianity to mould language. Even 
Grimm, in his edition of Wilke’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti, was always careful to mark the rarities 
as “vox solum biblica,” “vox mere biblica,” “vox 
profanis ignota,” thus creating everywhere the im- 
pression that “ Biblical Greek” could after all be 
discovered somehow by means of the lexicon.? 

In quite a number of cases, however, there are 
intrinsic reasons for saying at once: It is a mere 
accident of statistics that this word has been found 
hitherto only in the Bible. In other cases it is 
possible to prove directly from some neglected or 
newly discovered author, from inscriptions, ostraca, 
or papyri, that the word does after all belong to 
“profane,” z.e. general Hellenistic, Greek. Such is 
the case, for instance, with the following supposed 
** Biblical” or “ New Testament ” words and combina- 
tions: dydzn,” dxatdéyvwotos, dvtihjuatwp, édavav, 
<vetiov, evdpertos, evitaros, tepareda, Kabapilw, Kupi- 

, , z. ia > - - 
akos, evroupytKds, hoyeta, veoputos, Oped, TEpLo€ELov, 
amd Tépvol, Tpocevyy, Tuppakys, oiTopérpiov, évavTs, 
ppevatarns.” 

1 The English edition of Grimm’s Wilke by J. H. Thayer, the best New 
Testament dictionary hitherto produced (corrected edition, New York, 1896), is 
more cautious here in the text; cf. Gdttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1898, 
p. 922, 

2 Cf. the example now found by William H. P. Hatch, p.18, n. 4above. Wilhelm 
Cronert tells me (postcards, Gottingen, 26, 30 July, and 6 August, 1908) that 
he conjectures with great probability d-ydsy in a MS. of Philodemus (90-40 B.c,) 
among the Herculanean rolls at Naples. Details are reserved by him for later. 

® For the last two words cf. Blass, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch,? pp. 129, 71. [English translation,? pp. 128 n. 1,68 n. 2. i Ba Mel 
his first edition Blass had also quoted gudorpwredw from an inscription, and 
I unfortunately relied on this in my article in ‘the Realencyclopddie, but it 


afterwards proved to be an error.) Quotations will be found for the remain- 
ing words in my Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien (= Bible Studies). 
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It will perhaps be objected, What are they among 
so many? What is this secularisation of 21 
“ Biblical ” or “ New Testament ” words in comparison 
with the large number of cases in which no secular 
parallel has yet been found to characteristic peculi- 
arities of the Greek Bible or New Testament? To 
this it must be replied that the number of specifically 
New Testament words at any rate has been 
enormously overestimated by all the statisticians. 

The chief of those who have taken up this 
statistical problem in recent years is Hl. A. A. 
Kennedy; but he himself, as he tells me,’ is no 
longer prepared to insist on his figures. Out of 
4,829 New Testament words (excluding proper names 
and words derived therefrom) he formerly reckoned 
5802 or in round numbers 550° to be “ Biblical,” 2.e. 
“found either in the New ‘Testament alone, or, 
besides, only in the Septuagint.” ‘These figures were 
no doubt obtained from the lists in Thayer’s Lexicon. 
At the end of that volume we find, among other 
statistical information, a list of ‘“ Biblical, 2.e. New 
Testament” words, 767 in number. From these, 
however, Thayer himself excepted 76 words as 
“late” (i.e. known to be used elsewhere) and 89 as 
doubtful, leaving 602. But if we subtract from 
767 the total number of words (some 218) in the 
list which Thayer himself notes as occurring in 
Polybius, Plutarch, and elsewhere, there remain only 
549. That is approximately Kennedy’s number, and 
is certainly a considerable amount. 

But now comes the surprise. Among the 550 
remaining words we find first a number of proper 


1 Letter, Toronto, 13 October, 1908. 

2 Sources of New Testament Greek: or the Influence of the Septuagint on 
the Vocabulary of the New Testament, Edinburgh, 1895, p. 62. 

3 Page 93. 
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names, then a quantity of Semitic and Latin tran- 
scriptions or - borrowed words, then a series of 
numerals.’ Finally, however, if we consult the 
excellent articles in the Lexicon itself, we shall find 
in the case of many of the words still remaining 
that there are quotations given from Josephus, 
Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, etc.! Thus, for example, 
out of 150 words enumerated by Kennedy ® as oc- 
curring “only” in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, 67 are quoted by Thayer himself from 
pagan authors! The only excuse that I can see 
for the inaccuracy in these old statistics is that most 
of the authors quoted for the 67 words are later 
in date than the New Testament. But are we to 
regard words as specifically “« New Testament ” words. 
because they happen to make their first appearance 
there? Did Plutarch, for instance, borrow words 
from the Bible? That is altogether improbable. 
The Bible and Plutarch borrow from a common 
source, viz. the vocabulary of late Greek.® 

That there are such things as specifically “Biblical” 
and specifically “« New Testament” (or rather, “ early 
Christian ”) words, I have never denied. No lengthy 
statistical investigations as to usage are necessary 
in order to recognise these special words: a glance 
is sufficient. But when a word is not recognisable 
at sight as a Jewish or Christian new formation, we 
must consider it as an ordinary Greek word until the 
contrary is proved.‘ The number of really new- 


1 Eig. bexadvo, dexarécoapes, Sexamdvre, Sexaéé, Sexaoxres. 

2 Page 88 ff. 

° Cf. Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1896, p. 766. I there quoted the 
following words from Plutarch: dmoxddvyis, yvadorns, ddoKAnpla, TpdckKoupma, 
oayivn, WOupiouds, utc Oos, Tarewdsppwy, évragidtw, éturvigw, Baxpodupéw. 

* émovctos is a case in point, in my opinion, notwithstanding the well-known 
remark of Origen. Asa rule little reliance is to be placed on observations of 
the ancients with regard to the statistics of language, Jerome, for example, 
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coined words is in the oldest (New Testament) period 
very small. I estimate that in the whole New 
Testament vocabulary of nearly 5,000 words not. 
many more than 50—fewer than that, more likely— 
will prove to be “Christian” or “ Biblical” Greek 
words.’ The great enriching of the Greek lexicon 
by Christianity did not take place till the later, 
ecclesiastical period, with its enormous development 
and differentiation of dogmatic, liturgical, and legal 
concepts. In the religiously creative period which 
came first of all the power of Christianity to form 
mew words was not nearly so large as its effect in 
transforming the meaning of the old words. 

As we have said, a close examination of the ancient 
literary texts’ alone leads to the secularisation of 
many words in Thayer’s “ Biblical” list, when it is 
agreed to drop the petty quibble that pagan authors 
of, say, the second century a.p. do not come into 
account. It is a weak point in Cremer’s Lexicon 
especially that “late” pagan parallels to New Testa- 
ment words are apt to be treated with a certain 
contempt, whereas in reality the “late” parallels 
to the New Testament, which is itself “late,” are 


in commenting on Gal. i. 12, was quite wrong in saying that dmroxdAvys was a. 
Biblical word, never employed by any of the world’s wise men. Cf. R. C. 
Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament, 7th ed., London, 1871, p. 333 (§ xciv). 

1 I therefore estimate the total of “ Biblical” words in the New Testament 
as (at the utmost) 1 per cent. of the whole vocabulary. Kennedy (p. 93). 
estimated it at 12 per cent. 

2 The medical, astrological, and legal writers especially have not yet been. 
thoroughly examined, and will prove very productive. Quite astonishing 
lexical parallels to the Bible are found, for instance, in a writer of whom I 
make repeated use later on in these pages, the astrologer Vettius Valens of 
Antioch, who wrote in the 2nd century A.D. Cf. Guilelmus Kroll, Mantissa 
Observationum .Vettianarum (Ewcerptum ex Catalogo codicum astrologorum 
graecorum, t. V. p. ii.), Bruxelles, 1906, p. 152 ff. An edition of Vettius Valens 
by Kroll appeared recently: Vettit Valentis Anthologiarum librt, Berlin, 1908. 
Cf. the review by J. L. Heiberg, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 29 (1908) 
col. 1764 ff. 
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much more instructive than the quotations from 
Homer or Plato. 

The number of “ Biblical” words shrinks, however, 
still further if we pursue the search among our non- 
literary texts. From the immemorial homes of 
Greek culture in Hellas and the islands, from the 
country towns of Asia Minor and the villages of 
Egypt no less than from the great centres of com- 
merce on the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, year 
after year brings us new illustrations. Non-Christian 
texts are found containing words that were formerly 
—although “the kingdom of God is not in word ”— 
thought to pertain exclusively to Primitive Chris- 
tianity or the Old and New Greek Testaments. 

In proof that the list given above’ can already 
be largely increased I will here give a number of 
examples, beginning with 10 words which would 
assert their secularity at first glance, even if no 
quotations were forthcoming from extra-Biblical 
sources. 


(1) The word dddoyevys, “of another race, a 
stranger, foreigner,” found frequently in the Septua- 
gint and once in the New Testament (Luke xvii. 18), 
is said by Cremer’ and the other lexicographers to 
be “ confined to Biblical and patristic Greek.” The 
Roman authorities,’ however, in placing inscriptions 
on the marble barriers of the inner courts of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, thought differently of the word, 
or they would not have employed it in a notice 


1 Page 70. 

2 Page 247. 

’ Theodor Mommsen, Romische Geschichte, V.,‘ Berlin, 1894, p. 513, was of 
opinion that the “tablets” were not put up by the Jewish kings but by the 
Roman government. So too Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones 
Selectae, Il. p. 295. 





i> ae 





FiG. 6.—Limestone Block from the Temple of Herod at Jerusalem, inscribed with a warning notice. 
Early Imperial Period. Now in the Imperial New Museum at Constantinople. 
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intended to be read by Gentiles, who were thereby 
threatened with death as the penalty for entering. 
One of these inscriptions was discovered by Clermont- 
Ganneau in 1871. The stone on which it is cut—a 
substantial block,’ on which the eyes of Jesus and 
St. Paul? may often have rested—is now in the 
Imperial New Museum at Constantinople (Figure 6). 
The inscription * is as follows :— 


Mn éva addoyevh eicto- Let no foreigner enter within 
, f Reise Ss a 

peverOar* évtos Tod tTe- the screen and enclosure sur- 
\ fe 

pl TO tepov tpupaxtov Kal 

mepiBorov. os & ay Xn- 

POH, éavTa. altios éo- 

mar Sud Td é£axodov- be the cause that death over- 

Oeiv® Oavatov.. taketh him. 


rounding the sanctuary. Who- 


soever is taken so doing will 


It is very remarkable that Josephus, who refers 
more than once to this ordinance, does not use our 
word, but two others.® Had addoyevys been a 


_ 1 One reads generally of a “tablet”; but it is a limestone block, 223 inches 
high, 332 inches-long, and 143 inches thick. The letters are more than 
14 inch high. I inspected the stone on 10 and 11 April, 1906 (it was then 
in Chinili Kiosk), and it seemed to me that I could detect signs of the letters 
having been formerly painted. “If the tablet really bears the marks of blows 
from an axe, they must have been done by the soldiers of Titus”—Mommsen, 
p. 513. 

' 2 Jt will be remembered that in consequence of an alleged breach of this 
regulation by St. Paul, who had taken Trophimus into the inner precincts, a 
tumult arose, and the apostle was then arrested, Acts xxi. 28 f. 

8 It has often been printed, most recently by Dittenberger, Orientis Graect 
Inscriptiones Selectae, Il. No, 598; references to previous literature will be 
found .there and in Schiirer, II.? p. 272f. Cf. also Moulton and Milligan, The 
Expositor, February 1908, p. 179. 

4 The imperatival infinitive is common in edicts and notices (as in German), 
Cf. Bibelstudien, p. 260; Bible Studies, p. 344; and E. L. Hicks, The Collection 
of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part III. p. 176. 

5 étaxedovdéw is one of the words counted as “Biblical” by Thayer in his 
list, although in his text he gives quotations for it from Polybius, Plutarch, 
etc, | 

§ d\AdduAos and addoeOv}s. The passages are collected by Dittenberger, op. 
ait. p. 295 (Bell. Jud. 5, 193; 6,124; Antt, 15,417), Further quotations in 
Schiirer, II? p. 272. 
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specifically Jewish word, it would not be easy to 
understand why he or his Greek revisers should 
have suppressed it. The fact probably is that, being 
an unliterary word of the people, it had to give way 
to the two other literary words in the pages of a 
writer who was aiming at elegance. 

Even if the warning notice had been given its 
final form by the Jewish authorities, that would 
prove nothing against the view I have taken of this 
word. ‘There is nothing whatever specifically Jewish 
about it either in sense or form.? 

(2) One can scarcely repress a smile on discovering 
in Thayer’s “ Biblical” list the word dvixés, “of or 
belonging to an ass,” which seems anything but 
“Biblical” or “Christian,” though it is true that 
oxen and asses are animals mentioned in the Bible, 
-and the word was only known in Matt. xviii. 6 and 
Mark ix. 42 in the expression for “a millstone turned 
by an ass.” We find the word, however, exactly 
in the time of Christ in a Fayim contract for the 
loan of an ass, dated 8 February, 833 a.p.,? and again 
exactly in the time when the gospels were being 
written, in another Egyptian document relating to 
the sale of an ass, dated 5 February, 70 a.p.2 More- 
over in the scale of taxes at Palmyra, recorded on 
stone in 136-1387 a.p.,’ there is twice mention of 
a tax on an ass’s burden of goods. The gospel word 
is thus given both a southern and an eastern setting, 


1 It is the opposite of avé@yer7js, which is a similar formation, and good 
Greek. 

? Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 912,, ra dvix xrjvy, “the asses,” 
referring to an ass and her foal. 

8 Les Papyrus de Genéve transcrits et pub és par Jules Nicole, Genéve, 1896. 
and 1900, No. 233, dxé rav drapxdvrw quiy évixkdv xryvdv byov eva pvbxpow, 
“of the asses belonging to us, one mouse-coloured ass.” 

* Dittenberger, Orientis Graect Inscriptiones Selectae No. 629,94, -yéuov 
évixov. 
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and is doubtless to be regarded as belonging to the 
colloquial language of every-day life. It survives 
in the Middle Greek 7d. (6)vuxév, which is. still 
in dialectal use, for instance in the island of 
Carpathus.* 

(3) Bpoxy, “a wetting, rain,” is rightly described 
by Thayer in his article as a late word, but neverthe- 
less isolated in his “ Biblical” list. A lease among 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (No. 280;), of the year 88-89 
A.D., uses it to mean irrigation by the overflowing 
of the Nile.? This one quotation is enough to show 
that the word formed part of the living language. 
It is therefore quite justifiable to refer to its 
existence in Modern Greek.’ The present-day 
language has not taken the word from the Bible, 
but the Bible and Modern Greek have both drawn 
from one common source—the ancient colloquial 
language. 

(4) xdKxxuvos, “scarlet,” an adjective frequently 
occurring in the Greek Old and New Testaments, is 
included in Thayer’s list of “ Biblical ” words, though 
a good deal of ingenuity would be needed to say why 
the Biblical language required this special expression. 
Thayer himself, however, gives quotations for the 
word from Plutarch and Epictetus *; he must have 
placed it in his exclusive list because he considered 
these two authors to be late, and almost post-Biblical. 
The occurrence of the word, therefore, in an older 
contemporary of the Septuagint that the papyri have 


\ Hesseling, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 8 (1899) p. 149. 

2 The document mentions Bpoxas réooapes, “four waterings” of a piece of 
land. Cf. H. van Herwerden, Leaicon Graecum Suppletorium et Dialecticun, 
Lugduni Batavorum, 1902, p. 163. 

- §% Kennedy, Sources, p. 153; Thumb, Die griechische Sprache, p. 226. 

‘ To these must be added ‘Martial, a contemporary of the New Testament, 

who uses coceina (Epigr. ii. 39, etc.) for “ scarlet garments.” 
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restored to us, Herondas (vi. 19),! is not without 
importance. ; : 

(5) In astonishment at finding in Thayer's list of 
“ Biblical” words évdu8tvoKno, “I put on,” which, 
though it occurs in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, is a perfectly colourless expression, in 
no way deserving this sacred isolation,? we turn to 
Thayer’s article on the word and find at least one 
quotation from Josephus. As Josephus, however, 
was a Jew, and may therefore seem to border on the 
** Biblical,” ® we welcome an undoubted quotation 
from a profane source,* and yet contemporary with 
the Septuagint, viz. an inscription from Delphi, circa 
156-151 B.c.° 

(6) twarila, “ I clothe,” seems no less worldly than 
the last word, which indeed it resembles in meaning ; 
but because it was only known to occur in Mark v. 
15 and Luke viii. 35 it appears in Thayer’s “Biblical” 
list. The Primitive Christians, however, had no call 
to invent new terms connected with dress,° and so 
this word is of course secular in origin. It is found 
in one of the pre-Christian Serapeum documents, 163 
B.C."; again later,* a welcome parallel to the New 
“Testament,” it occurs among the Oxyrhynchus 


‘ Herondae Mimiambi iterum edidit Otto Crusius, Leipzig, 1894, p. 47, rar 
Koxkwwoy BavBdva. 

? Cf. inarifw, no. 6 below. 

$ Philologically this statement could only be accepted with great reservations. 

* Van Herwerden, Lexicon, pp. 270 and 271. 

° Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, herausgegeben von H. 
Collitz, II., Géttingen, 1899, No. 1899, = Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 857, 
évdvdicxduevos (sic; a stonemason’s error), “clothed.” The statement of 
Johannes Baunack, in Collitz, that évddvexw in the New Testament means 
“make to put on” is not correct. 

6 1 Peter iii. 3, 4. ; 

” Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon, No, 24,,, Vol. I. 
Pp. 32, (uarce? adrqv, “ will clothe her.” Iam indebted to Mayser’s Grammar of 
the Papyri, pp. 93, 465, for this passage, 

* Cf. van Herwerden, Appendix, p. 107. 
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Papyri’ in the testament of a man who could not 
write his own name, Dionysius the son of Harpo- 
cration, 117 a.p., clearly in formular phraseology,’ 
which comes again in similar form in an instru- 
ment of adoption from Hermupolis, 31 December, 
381 A.D.’ 

(7) 6rrdvopa, “I am seen, I let myself be seen,” 
Acts 1, 8, is in Thayer’s list of “ Biblical” words, 
although E. A. Sophocles* had quoted it from the 
so-called Hermes Trismegistus.’ More important 
are the examples now known from two much older 
Ptolemaic papyri® (Paris No. 49, circa 160 B.c."; 
and Tebtunis No. 24,, 117 B.c.*), which prove that 
the word was at any rate current in Egypt and 
explain the Septuagint usage (1 Kings viii. 8; Tobit 
xil. 19) in the most direct manner. 

(8) ed\Aoyéa, “I put down to some one’s account, I 
reckon, impute,” Philemon 18, Romans v. 13, is one 
of those words that have as worldly a look as possible. 
Thayer, however, in his “ Biblical ” list separates it off 
from all other Greek, although in his article on the 


* No, 4899 ana 17 

2 The children of a female slave are twice mentioned as having been “ fed 
and clothed” by the testator’s wife, éxydvwy tpepoudvww kal lparifoudlywr] bn’ 
otris (line 17), 

* Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 3, p. 174;, (a Leipzig papyrus, published 
by L. Mitteis), Opdyw kal iparifw etyevGs kal yunotws ws vidv ywiovov Kal puoixdy, 
*T will feed and clothe him nobly and properly as a proper and natural son.” 
The passage is noted by van Herwerden in the Mélanges Nicole, Genéve, 1905, 
p. 250. 

* Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, New York and 
Leipzig, 1888, 

5’ Poemander 31, 15. 

* Pointed out by Mayser, p. 404; cf. also J. H. Moulton, The Expositor, 
February 19038, p. 117. 

7 Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque impériale, Vol. 18, 
Part 2, Paris, 1865, p. 320. The papyrus, which is of a very vulgar type, has 
énrderat (810). 

* The date 114 in Mayser is an error, The text is mutilated, but uwydapads 
énravopévwy is clear, 
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word he quotes pagan inscriptions * containing it. A 
new” and earlier reference is supplied by a military 
diploma (imperial letter) on papyrus, written at Alex- 
andria (?) in the time of Hadrian.’ 

(9) In defiance of the note “Inscr.” appended to 
the word, weptoceia, “ abundance, superfluity, sur- 
plus,” also figures in Thayer’s “ Biblical” list. But 
the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae had already cited 
an inscription of the Imperial period from Sparta,‘ 
which is also referred to by Grimm and Thayer. 
A further addition is now an inscription of 329 a.p. 
from Rakhlé in Syria.* 

(10) “ Never in profane writers,” say Grimm ° and 
others of dvactatéa, “I incite to tumult, stir up 
to sedition, unsettle,” another Septuagint and New 
Testament word which at first sight certainly has 
nothing Biblical or Christian about it, but seems al- 
together profane. Cremer,’ however, gives from the 
Thesaurus Graecae Linguae at least one quotation 
from Harpocration, a profane writer of the fourth ® 

1 Inscription from Daulis, 118 A.p., Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 
No, 1732a,,; and the edict ef Diocletian, Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
III. p. 836. 

2 Cf. van Herwerden, Leaicon, p. 260. 

$ Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 1403 It is now so dated by 
Wilcken, Hermes, 37 (1902) p. 84ff. The Emperor writes oty évexa rod dSoxety 
ue avrois év\oyeiv, which Theodor Mommsen (in Bruns, Fontes iuris Romani, 
pp. 381, 382) translated “non ut iis imputare videar” (as I was informed by 
Wilcken, in a letter dated Leipzig, 5 May, 1907). The Emperor wishes to 
avoid the appearance of imposing an obligation, or debiting the soldiers with 
the beneficium granted them. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 1378, concerning a certain president 
of the games, who “handed over to the city the whole surplus of the money 
belonging to the presidents of the games,” riv repiocelay darodols wacay Th wddet 
Tay aywvoderiKov XpnudTwr. 

* Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 21 (1897) p. 65, é« epicedyv (sic), 
“from superfluous (money).” The inscription, which was no new discovery in 
1897, is not Christian. 

6 Clavis,‘ p. 28. 7 §Page 515. 


* Eduard Norden (letter, Gross-Lichterfelde W., 3 September, 1908) dates 
Harpocration earlier. 
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century a.D. But, as Nageli’ pointed out, we find 
at any rate the word éfavacraréw in a fragment of 
an anthology written about 100 B.c. (Tebtunis Papyri 
No. 2). Still more valuable is a passage in an 
Kgyptian letter of 4 August, 41 a.p. (Berliner 
Griechische Papyrusurkunden, No. 1079,5;), where the 
word probably means the same as in the bad boy’s | 
letter among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (No. 119,,), of 

_the second or third century a.p.2 The Paris Magical 
Papyrus 1.2243f. also contains the word, in a good 
sense.* We are therefore undoubtedly entitled to 
reckon it as part of the general secular vocabulary. 


I now add to these examples 22 words (nos. 11- 
32) which in some way or other approach more 
closely to the domain of religion and ethics, so that 
it was at least not impossible from the first that they 
might be peculiar to the Bible. 

(11) ddtrdpyvpos, “not covetous ” (1 Tim. iii. 3 ; 
Hebrews xiii. 5), has been stated to be a “New 
Testament word only,” and one might suppose it to 
be really Christian when one remembers how the 
Gospel is always antagonistic to mammon. But 
Nageli® has already quoted (besides certain authors 
that had been overlooked) an inscription from Athens 
36-35 B.c.,° another from Istropolis, first century B:c.,’ 


' Page 48. 2 un va dvacrarwors Huds. 

3 dvacrarot pe, “he drives me out of my senses,” Nageli, p. 47; or “he ahaa 
me,” Blass, Hermes, 34 (1899) p. 314. Cf. Chapter III. below, letter No, 14 
(p. 188). For both papyri cf. also Moulton and Milligan, The Expositor, 
March 1908, p. 268 f. 

4 Edited by C. Wessely, Denkschriften der philosophisch-historischen Classe 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. 36, Wien, 1888, 
p. 101: xatpe, iepa aty7, éx oxédrovs elAnuuévyn, dvacrarodca mdvra, “hail! sacred 
radiance, thou that art taken out of darkness and causest all eke cs to rise 
up.” Cf. Nageli, p. 47. 

5 Page 31. 

§ Michel, Recueil, No. 973,, = Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 73225. 

* Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 325,,. 
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and a papyrus (Oxyrhynchus No. 33 verso, Il) 
of the second century a.D., in which either dduddp- 
yupos or addiiapytvpws occurs.. ‘To these may now 
be added a still earlier quotation for the adjective 
from an inscription at Priene (No. 187;), probably of 
the second century B.c. 

(12) trAnpodopéa, “1 carry full, make full, fulfil,” 
is according to Cremer’ found “only in Biblical 
and patristic Greek; elsewhere not till very late.” 
The earliest example hitherto discovered is in the 
Septuagint, Ecclesiastes viii. 11. ‘The papyri,’ how- 
ever, show that this word, which occurs frequently 
in the New Testament, was at any rate used in 
Egypt at thesame period and immediately after- 
wards. The earliest passages are: a letter from 
the Fayfim, now at Berlin, first century a.p.*; an 
Amherst papyrus, of 124 a.p.°; a Berlin papyrus, 
of 189 a.p.°; an Oxyrhynchus papyrus, of the end 
of the second century a.p.” If these Egyptian 
quotations are not sufficient, the astrologer Vettius 
Valens of Antioch, a contemporary of the last two, 


1 It is there said of the Emperor Antoninus Pius: 7d pev mpdrov A[v] 
grrdcopos, Td Sedrepov adirdpyupos, T[d] Tplrov dirdyabos, “he was first a friend 
of wisdom, secondly not a friend of money, thirdly a friend of the good,” As 
in 1 Tim. iii. 3, the word occurs in a sort of list of virtues. 

? *Page 882. 

8 Cf. Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 28 (1903) col. 593; J. H. Moulton, The Expositor, 
February 1903, p. 118 f., December 1903, p. 436; Nageli, p. 60 ; Lietzmann on 
Romans iv. 21 (the Wessely papyrus there cited is identical with the London 
papyrus afterwards referred to), Lietzmann states the semasiological problem 
well. 

‘ Berliner Griechische Urkunden No. 665 II,, érAnpopopyca airév. The 
meaning is not certain; either “I have convinced him,” or “ paid him.” 

5 The Amherst Papyri No. 66 II,,, tva 5é at viv rAnpodopyjow, “but in order . 
to settle the matter thoroughly.” Moulton gives a similar explanation of the 
passage; the editors, Grenfell and Hunt, “but now also to give you full 
satisfaction.” 

§ Berliner Griechische Urkunden No. 747 L,,, al[rjodufe]vo[s] r[A]n[plodopeli]y, 
“asking them to settle the matter (?).” 

7 Oxyrhynchus Papyri No. 509,9, ruy[xa]vw 8 werdnpopopynpuévos rots dedo- 
pévors ot, “ I am completely satisfied with regard to what was owing to me.” 
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can help to increase the statistics.' Considering the 
undoubted rarity of the word a later quotation in 
a “profane” context is also worthy of note: in an 
inscription of the eighth century a.p. from Nicaea in 
Bithynia’ the verb is used of the completion of a 
tower. 

(13) cuvavrihapBavopwa, “I take interest in (a 
thing) along with (others), take my share in, assist 
jointly,” was first known to occur in the Septuagint. 
It occurs twice also in the New Testament, Luke x. 
40 and Romans viii. 26, in the latter passage 
referring to the mediation of the Holy Spirit. 
Though it is used by the pre-Christian writer 
Diodorus of Sicily, and by Josephus,’ it is included 
by Thayer in his “Biblical” list, with the note 
“Inscr.” appended, but without any quotation from 
inscriptions. We can trace the word, however, 
throughout the whole extent of the Hellenistic 
world of the Mediterranean. An inscription of the 
year 270 B.c. on the retaining-wall of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi* construes it with the genitive, an 
inscription of Pergamum between 263 and 241 s.c.° 
with eis, a papyrus letter from Hibeh in Egypt 


circa 238 B.c. with wepi.° Then comes the Septuagint, 


1. p. 43), of Kroll’s edition.. Before the book appeared the editor very 
kindly sent me the passage in Greek and German (letter dated Miinster, 
5 April, 1907) : tva dia ris karoxhs ravrns 7d THs cuvoxTs cxAua WAnpopopndy, “in 
order that the ovvoxy (predicted by the whole constellation) may fulfil itself 
(come to fulfilment) in this way.” 

2 Athenische Mitteilungen, 24 (1899) p. 406, érAnpw[ Pdpy]oer (sic), as read 
and interpreted by A. Koerte. 

8 Antt, IV. viii. 4; the word is, however, struck out in this passage by Niese. 

4 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 250,, cvvavridjerOar rdv rie woder cuudepdvrwv, 
“to help in things profitable unto the city.” Van Herwerden’s citation of this 
inscription, Lexicon, p. 780, is misleading. 

5 Frankel, No. 186, tods els ratra ovvavrikauBavopévous, “ those helping in 
this.” é 

6 The Hibeh Papyri No. 82i7@,, cad@s ody [w]oujoes cuvar[7e]A[a]uBarduevos 
mpodvpws epi ray els Tatra suvyKxupdyrwy, “thou wilt therefore do well to take 
part zealously in the things relating thereto.” 
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with various constructions‘; the Sicilian follows, with 
the genitive,’ while St. Luke and St. Paul use the 
word with the dative. These statistics are absolutely 
comprehensive geographically. Thus the word which, 
in the absence of proper evidence, was consigned to 
isolation, but which is in fact known to have been 
used at Delphi, in Asia, in Egypt, and by a Sicilian 
writer, might now serve as a school example of the 
unity and uniformity of the international Greek 
vocabulary. 

(14) St. Paul in Philippians ii. 30 testifies of 
Epaphroditus that he had for the sake of the work 
of Christ come nigh unto death, having daringly 
exposed himself.’ The verb tapaBodevouar, “I 
expose myself,” here used in the aorist participle, 
has not been found in other writers, and was even 
in ancient times such a rare word that some copyists 
have altered it.* Nevertheless, though placed by 
Thayer in his list, it is’ not a “ Biblical ” peculiarity. 
An inscription at Olbia on the Black Sea, probably of 
the 2nd cent. a.p.,° in honour of a certain Carzoazus 


* Sometimes with the genitive, sometimes with the dative; cf. Hatch and 
Redpath’s Concordance. 2 Diod. xiv. 8. 

* Literally: “having offered himself with his soul.” [The R.V. has “ hazard- 
ing his life.” Tr.] rent 

‘ Instead of mapaBodevoduevos they write mapaBovdeveduevos. [=the A.V. 
“not regarding his life.” TR.] 

° Inseriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Huxini G@raecae et 
Latinae ed. Basilius Latyschev, I., Petropoli, 1885, No. 215-05) GNAG Kal (uéxpe) 
wepdruv ys éuaprupyy rods vrép gidlas Kivddvous MExpt LeBaordv cuppaxta 
mapaBoreveduevos, Latyschev considers this a very obscure text (p. 54). I find 
not the least difficulty, if uéypc (ws?) repdrwv is right: “but also to the ends 
of the world it was witnessed of him that in the interests of friendship he had 
exposed himself to dangers as an advocate in (legal) strife (by taking his clients’ 
causes even) up to emperors.” apafSodevodmevos governs the accusative rods 
kwdvvous (cf. mapaBddrrecOa rév xlvduvov, Thuc. iii, 14, quoted in Pape’s 
Lexicon) and the dative cuypayle (cf. r7 yux7 in the passage from St. Paul, . 
and yux7 Kal o[ ]uare mapaBaddduevos, inscription from the coast of the Black 
Sea, circa 48 A.D. Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 342,,; literary passages in 
Thayer, 3.0, mapaBorevoua, and J. H. Moulton, Grammar, I. p. 64). Hence, 
“by his advocacy he exposed himself to dangers.” The whole passage has a 
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the son of Attalus, employs exactly the same parti- 
ciple in a similar context, and helps to elucidate the 
passage in Philippians, while itself receiving illumina- 
tion from the New Testament. 

(15) In 1 Tim. ii. 12 the woman is forbidden to 
“have dominion over” the man. The word aidevtéw 
appears here for the first time in Greek literature, 
nor does it occur again except in ecclesiastical 
writers. Of course, therefore, it has been described 
as “only Biblical and patristic.”’ Now, as Niageli? 
points out, the word is twice used * in a non-literary 
text, viz. a Christian papyrus letter of the 6th or 
7th cent. a.p., No. 103 among the Berlin documents. 
A superficial observer will say this is a new proof 
that the verb is Christian. As a matter of fact its 
occurrence in the letter is much rather an indication 
of its popular character. And all doubt is removed 
by Moeris,* one of the late lexicographers among 
the ancients, who gives avrodixety as the Attic and 
avfevrety -as the corresponding Hellenistic word (in 
the Kowy).. In the same way Thomas Magister’ 
warns against the use of avfevrety as vulgar, and 
recommends avroducety instead.© It is therefore 


very “New Testament” ring. The ancient phrase répata rijs ys is also 
familiar to us from the Greek Bible. For the actual hyperbole itself cf. for 
instance the amiable exaggeration in Romans i. 8 and the emphatic ex- 
pressions in Romans xv.19. The use of paprupéoua is quite as in the New 
Testament (Weue Bibelstudien, p. 93; Bible Studies, p. 265).—In the Theo- 
logische Rundschau, 9 (1906) p. 223, I quoted the inscription from van 
Herwerden, Lewicon, p. 622, unfortunately with his error in the reference: 
II. (instead of 1). 

1 Grimm, Thayer, etc., s.v. 2 Page 49. 

3 The precise meaning is not completely clear, but the general idea of “ being 
master ” seems to me to be decisive in this passage also. 

4 Page 58 of J. Pierson’s edition, quoted by Nageli, p. 50. 

5 Page 18, 8 of Ritschl’s edition, quoted by Nageli, p. 49f. This is not the 
medieval lexicographer’s own wisdom, but borrowed from his predecessors. 

6 Cf. Moulton and Milligan, The Expositor, October 1908, p. 374; and Jean 
Psichari, Efendi, Zetrait des Mélanges de philologie et de linguistique offerts a 
M. Louis Havet, Paris, 1908, p. 412 ff 
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probably a mere statistical accident that aiferréw 
has not been met with earlier than in the New 
Testament; any day may bring us an ancient 
‘profane ” quotation. 

(16) dvazay%, “disposition, ordinance” (Ezra iv. 
11; Rom. xiii. 2; Acts vii. 58) is said to be “ purely ” 
Biblical and patristic: the “Greeks” use instead 
dudtagis.. Nevertheless E. A. Sophocles ? noted the 
word in Ruphus of Ephesus,’ a physician who 
flourished about 100 a.p. (so that he may well have 
been a contemporary of the physician St. Luke). 
That this pagan physician should have picked up 
the word from the Christians is, I think, more im- 
probable than that St. Paul and the Christian 
physician St. Luke knew it from its use among 
their medical contemporaries—if it was not known 
to them naturally apart from that. And in all 
probability it was so known to them. ‘The word 
is not merely a technical term in medicine: the 
astrologer Vettius Valens of Antioch, of the 2nd 
cent. A.D., also uses it.! 

The inscriptions and papyri add _ their light. 
Niageli® quotes inscriptions from Sardis° (Roman 
period), and Pergamum’ (date uncertain), and docu- 

‘ Grimm and Thayer, s.v. Thayer certainly gives the note “ Inscr,” on p. 694. 

* Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 

* In the Collectanea Medicinalia of the physician Oribasius, edited by 
Bussemaker and Daremberg, I. Pp. 5446¢,, wdvov 5 xph rH épecis arayy 7d como. . 
dvaxoulvew els riv idlav rdtw, “it is only necessary by a subsequent ordered 
way of living to bring back the body into proper order.” The French editors 
translate réyime, i.e. “ diet.” The word has here already undergone a change 
of meaning. 

* Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, V. 2 p. Sli, kara Tip Too 
kehevovTos duaraynv, “ according to the disposition of the person commanding.” 


I am indebted for the reference to W. Kroll (letter, Miinster, 5 April, 1907). 

5 Page 38. 

° Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 3465, a votive inscription, é« ris 
juarayis. 

* No, 358, a votive inscription, [éx] dvarayjs. 
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ments from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri dated re- 
spectively 335(?) a.p.’ and 362 a.p.? To these we 
may add (beginning with the latest) a letter of 
343-344(?) a.p.° from the Fayiim, an inscription from 
Irbid in the Hauran (238-239 a.p.),* an inscription 
from Hierapolis’ (2nd? cent. a.p.), and an inscription 
from Oenoanda in the south-west of Asia Minor 
(Imperial period).’ Of still greater importance, if 
rightly restored, is an inscription from Antiphellus’ 
in Lycia (2nd ? cent. a.p.), in which G. Hirschfeld 
(rightly, I think) explains rav Oeiwy dialray]ov as 
“imperial ordinances.” * This would be a most exact 
parallel to the celebrated passage in the Epistle to the 
Romans, which also refers to the Roman authorities. 

As we review the statistics* we repeat the ob- 


1 No, 92, order for payment of wine, éx daray(7s). 

2 No, 93, order for payment of corn, é« diarayfs. From these four passages 
we may conclude that é« d.arayis, ‘‘ by order,” was a regular formula, 

8 Fayim Towns and their Papyri, No. 133, wa rhy dvarayhy rijs Trpvyns 
monjonra (I take this as equivalent to rojonte), “that ye may make disposi- 
tion concerning the harvest.” 

4 American. Journal of Archaeology, 10 (1906) p. 290, diaray_ PA. Odrjpou 
(or [ZeJouipov) éx Snuootov, “by order of Flavius Verus (or Severus) from 
public money.” 

5 Altertiimer von Hierapolis [see above, p. 12, n. 6], p. 100, No, 78, ef 7s 
rapa Thy Siatayhy Thy éuhy moot, “if any one doeth contrary to my ordinance.” 
‘Walther Judeich (bid. p. 110) points out that in this and related inscriptions 
from Asia Minor diardocecOa, didratis, ddrayya, and diarayyh display the 
specialised meaning of “ determine by testamentary disposition,” etc., just like 
duarl@ecOar, etc. This use was also known to St, Paul: his émiiiardooces Oat 
(Gal. iii. 15) also refers to a testament. 

6 Reisen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien [see above, p. 14, n. 1], IL. p. 180, 
No. 231, xara rhv Levynddceos (sic) diarayyy, “ by order of Seigelasis.” 

7 Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum, No. 4300, with the reading on 
p. 1128: [dr]edOuvos Erras rots dia Trav Oelww dial rary lav dspiocpévas, “ He will be 
liable to the (penalties) appointed by the divine ordinances.” 

* Further details in Judeich, who does not accept this explanation, but 
thinks rather of some private document left by the owner of the tomb. But in 
that case how is Oelwy to be explained? e%os, “divine,” has in countless 
passages the meaning of “imperial,” just like the Latin divinus. See 
Chapter IV. below, p. 351. 

® Ludwig Mitteis (letter, Leipzig, 21 May, 1908) refers me further to the 
Leipzig Papyrus No. 97 III;, X15, XII, XVII,, (in his edition). 
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servation already hinted above: we see unity and 
uniformity prevailing in the use of words wherever 
the international language was written. A supposed 
Biblical word can be traced in the Imperial period 
from one stage to another through the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean: from Pergamum, 
Sardis, Ephesus, Hierapolis, by way of Oenoanda, 
Lycia, and Cilicia (St. Paul), to Antioch, the 
Hauran, and the little country towns of Egypt. 
And in Egypt we found what is at present the 
oldest example of all, the Septuagint Ezra iv. 11. 
» (17) tpwrdroxos, “ firstborn,” occurs frequently in 
the Septuagint and in important religious utterances 
of the New Testament. Thayer quotes it twice 
from the Anthology, but nevertheless leaves it in his 
list of “ Biblical” words. It is of some importance 
therefore to find in Trachonitis, on the undated 
tomb of a pagan “high priest” and “friend of the 
gods,” a metrical inscription, mutilated indeed, but 
plainly showing this word.! It is noteworthy that 
we have here, as in the Anthology, a poetical text. 
Another metrical epitaph from Rome,’ Christian, and 
not much later than the second (?) or third century, 
uses the word with reference to a firstborn “ sun- 
child” (2.e. child born on a Sunday) who died at the 
age of two years. 

(18) cvykd\npovépos, “ fellow-heir,” is “unknown 
in profane Greek” according to Cremer.? He has 
just quoted Philo the Jew, who uses the word once, 


\ Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus collecta ed. Georgius Kaibel, Berolini, 
1878, No, 460, ipeds ydp els mpwrordkwy éx TedeO[ Gv 2] (= Teder[ Gv] ?), “for I am 
a priest by the rites of the firstborn.” Kaibel thinks that in the family of the 
deceased the firstborn always exercised the office of priest. Cf. van Herwerden, 
Lexicon, p. 710. [Cf. Pindar, Ol, x. (X1.) 63, €v rpwroyévy rederg mapéoray ... 
Motpa. TR.] 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 9727 = Epigrammata ed, Kaibel, 

No. 730. 3 *Page 584. - 
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so we must suppose Cremer to be as broad-minded 
as the early Church in approximating Philo to 
Christianity. But even in quite pagan surroundings 
we encounter this word, the origin of which in the 
legal terminology of the day is patent on the face 
of it. In an Ephesian inscription of the Imperial 
period’ one C. Umphuleius Bassus mentions “Eutychis 
as coheir.” If this woman was his wife, as is probable, 
this example is a specially fine illustration of 
1 Peter ii. 7, where the wife is honoured as being 
(spiritually) a fellow-heir with her husband. 

(19) The word dtxatoxpioia “is found only in 
ecclesiastical and Biblical Greek, and that rarely,” 
says Cremer. This time it is interesting to notice 
that Cremer ’ has tolerantly admitted to Biblical (or 
ecclesiastical?) precincts the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, in which the word twice occurs.’ 
Now on the fourth of the month Phamenoth, in the 
year 303 a.pD., a certain Aurelius Demetrius Nilus, 
a former arch-priest of Arsinoé and undoubtedly a 
heathen, caused a petition to be written (for he 
could not write himself *!) to the Praefect of Egypt, 
Clodius Culcianus, who is known to us from the 
time of the Diocletian persecution. The petitioner 
appealed confidently, “ being of good hope to obtain 
righteous judgment from thy Magnificence.”° In 
this passage the word d:xavoxpicia stands really for 
that which is the outcome of just judgment, viz. “a 


1 The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, III. 
No. 633 (p. 249), Euruxtdos. ... o[vy]kAnpovd[uou atr]od. 

2 »Page 339. 

8 Test. Levi 3 and 15. 

4 Cf. line 11 of the petition, da 7d dypduuardvy pe elvas, “ because I cannot 
write.” 

5 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri- No. 71 I,, etedms dv rijs awd Tod cod peyebous 
Sixacoxpiolas tuxeiv. The passage is referred to by Niageli, p. 48, and by 
Lietzmann on Romans ii. 5.. The scribe who drew up this petition ‘knew the 
word from official usage, not from the Bible. 

¥ 
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just sentence.” In Romans ii. 5 the radical meaning, 
“just judgment,” * suffices, and Cremer’s discrimina- 
tion between “judgment which does justice” and 
“judgment in accordance with justice” is doubtless 
too fine. 

(20) The word xarijywp, “accuser,” is probably 
still regarded by most commentators on Rev. xii. 10 
as a Biblical speciality traceable to a Hebrew’ or 
Aramaic * adaptation of the Greek karyyopos. The 
question why xaryyopos is always used elsewhere in 
the New Testament is either not raised at all or 
tacitly answered by reference to the supposed 
strongly Hebrew character of the Revelation. We 
find the word, however, in a very vulgar magical 
formula in a British Museum papyrus (No. 124) of 
the fourth or fifth century a.p., where it refers not 
to the devil, as in the Biblical passage, but to human 
enemies.*. The papyrus itself is late; the formula, 
however, to judge by the analogy of other magical 
prescriptions, is older; and, in spite of the strongly 
syncretic character of the papyrus, there is nothing 
which points to a Jewish or Christian origin for 
this formula.’ ‘The only thing that can be ascertained 


1 Cf. 2 Thess, i. 5, rijs duxatas kploews ; Jobn vii. 24, ripv dicalay plow xplvare. 

2 W. Bousset on the passage in Meyer’s Commentary, XVI,° Gottingen, 1906, 
p. 342. 

3 P, W. Schmiedel, in his new edition of Winer’s Grammar, Gottingen, 1894, 
§ 8, 13 (p. 85 f.). 

4 Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F, G. Kenyon (Vol. I.), London, 
1893, p. 122, Ovpoxdroxov wpds mdvras modmy’ moet yap pds éxOpovs Kal Kariyyopas 
kal AyorGv Kal PbBous kal pavracuods dvelpwy, ‘a charm to bind the senses, 
effective against everybody: for it works against enemies and accusers and 
robbers and terrors and dream-spectres.” @uyoxéroyov, which often occurs as a 
title to magical prescriptions, I take (in the sense which xaréxw often has, 
cf. Chapter IV below, p. 308, n. 5) to mean that the enemy’s senses will be 
paralysed, [Eduard Norden, letter, Gross-Lichterfelde W., 3 September, 1908, 
makes the excellent suggestion to delete the third xaf. The translation will 
then be “ fears of robbers” instead of “ robbers and terrors.”] 

5 The formula next following has been influenced by Judaeo-Christian 
conceptions of angels, 
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with certainty is the vulgar character of the formula, 
and the word xar7jywp is also—as in the vulgar Greek 
Revelation of St. John—a vulgarism. 

The philologists who have discussed the word 
recently * are doubtless on the right track: xatyywp is 
a vulgar “back formation” from the genitive plural 
Katnyopwv, on the analogy of pyrdépwr. Nearly all 
of them’ quote, among numerous vulgar formations 
of the same kind, the word d:dkwv (= didKovos), and 
refer to the Charta Borgiana (191-192 a.p.) for the 
earliest example of its use. The phenomenon in 
general is very old,’ and in this special case a much 
earlier example can be quoted: a papyrus letter from 
the Fayiim, dated 4 December, 75 a.p., and now 
at Berlin, has the dative rau didkwu.* It is therefore 
impossible to call diaxwy “late,” as Blass even did’®; 
or at least it is impossible in a New Testament 
Grammar, for this example is no doubt older than 
the Revelation. 

(21) With regard to ckardxpicts, “ condemnation,” 
Cremer ° expresses himself somewhat more cautiously : 
“a word that appears to be found only in Biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek.” The appearance, however, 
was deceptive. Christianity had no more need of a 

! Wilhelm Schmid, Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1895, p. 42; Wochen- 
schrift fiir klassische Philologie, 16 (1899) col. 541f., 18 (1901) col. 602; 
A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, p. 126; 
P. Wendland, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 11 (1902) p. 189; L. Radermacher, 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, New Series 57 (1902) p. 148; Grammatik 
des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (Prospectus), p. 5f. 

? Even Schmiedel, in spite of his other statement. 

* Wilhelm Schmid, Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 18 (1901) 
col. 602, 

* Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 597,. The iota adscript in the article 
and elsewhere in the letter shows that the writer wished to be elegant; he 
no doubt considered the word é:dxwy to be good Greek. 

5 Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch,? p. 30; [Eng. trans.,’ 


p. 29, n. 2]. 
6 *Page 610. 
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special word for “condemnation”? than it has call 
to be jealous in claiming the sole possession of words 
for “a curse,” “to curse,” and “cursed.”? The 
“ Biblical” word? xardkpiots is found more than once 
in the astrologer Vettius Valens of Antioch (second 
century A.D.).* 

(22) dvafeparilw, “I curse,” literally «I devote 
(to the lower world)”’—there was surely no reason for 
the Bible religion to be particularly proud of having 
invented such a word, and yet according to Cremer °® 
and other lexicographers it is found “ only in Biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek.” Among the ancient lead 
tablets published and discussed by Richard Wiinsch 
in the preface to his collection of Attic cursing- 
tablets‘ we find, however, one of the first or second 
century A.D., a heathen curse from Megara, now in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin, which throws a new 
light on the words dvdfeua and dvabewatitw. At 
the end of the whole formula there is a separate line 
of large letters* making up the word ANE@EMA, 
which is obviously a form of conclusion—* curse !” 


' John iii. 17. 

? Cf, the following nos. 22, 23. 

$ Thayer, in his list, 

* IT am indebted for the references to the kindness of W. Kroll (letter dated 
Minster, 5 April, 1907): Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorwm, V. 2, 
p. 73, here Valens speaks rept decudv cal cvvoxdv Kad droxptouwr mpayuarwr 
kal karaxpioews kal driutas, “about bonds and distresses and secret difficulties 
and condemnation and dishonour”; and in Kroll’s new edition, I. 117,,, he 
speaks of ¢8omxal (Kroll: govxal?) xaraxptoes, ‘condemnations for envy 
(murder ?).” 

5 For what follows cf. Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 2 
(1901) p. 342, 

§ 8Page 1003. 

* Corpus Inseriptionum Atticarum, Appendix (=Inseriptiones Graecae, 111. 
2) p. xiiif., and now accessible also in Wiinsch’s Antike Fluchtafeln, p, 4 ff. 

® Cf. the facsimile, loc. cit. p. xiii. avedeua=dvdbeua. The weakening of 
the accented a to e is probably not unique. Nageli, p. 49, following a hint of 
Wackernagel’s, looks upon it as an example of vulgar Greek misplaced 
extension of the augment to a derivative; so also Wiinsch, Antike Fluch- 
tafein, p. 5. 
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We find further in line 5f. dvafeparil[oulev adrovs, 
in line 8f. rovrovs dvafepalri |Conev, and on the back, 
line 8 f., dvadenari[ Cloner tovro[ us]: “ we curse them,” 
three times over. We must therefore say that 
avd0ewa, meaning “curse,” belonged also to the 
pagan vocabulary, and that dvafewarifw will have to 
be removed from the list of merely “ Biblical” or 
ecclesiastical” words. We may still reckon with 
the possibility that the verb was first coined by 
Greek Jews: technical expressions in magic are of all 
places the most likely in which to assume that the 
international language had been influenced by Judaism. 

(23) The classical Greek for “cursed” is apartos, 
émapatos, Or Kardpatos. In the Septuagint we find 
Kardpatos rarely, but a fourth word, érixardpatos, 
occurs frequently. As it was met with elsewhere 
“only” in the New Testament, it has been reckoned 
among the words that are “only” Biblical and 
ecclesiastical,'—as though Christianity had any need 
to plume itself on the possession of this special word. 
But why the secular words were not sufficient, and 
how far a “ Biblical” distinction was secured by the 
éni prefixed, these questions have never been raised. 
From the point of view of historical grammar the 
correct thing would have been to assume émixarapaopar 
and : Braet ation to be instances of those double 
compounds or “ decomposites ”? which become more 
and more common in later Greek, and to regard ézi, 
therefore, as a late Greek, not a Biblical, feature. 
Weare therefore not surprised to find the adjective 


used in a pagan inscription from Euboea® of the 
* 1 Grimm and Thayer, s.v. 

2 Cf. Wilhelm Schmid, Der Atticismus, IV. p. 708 ff.; Mayser, Grammatik 
der griechischen Papyri, p. 497 f£.; Arnold Steubing, Der paulinische Begriff 
“ Christusleiden,” a Heidelberg Dissertation, Darmstadt, 1905, p. 9. 

3 Egnuepts Apyacodoyixn, 1892, col. 173 ff.; Dittenberger, Syiloge,? No. 891. 
Cf, above, p. 20, n. 1. 
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second century a.p.* The inscription must be 
pagan, for the Erinyes, Charis, and Hygeia are 
named in it as goddesses. If it should be thought, 
on account of the Septuagint formulae occurring in 
this inscription,’ that Septuagint influence might 
account for émixardparos,’ we can refer to a pagan 
inscription from Halicarnassus, of the second or third 
century A.D., now in the British Museum.‘ 

(24) vexpdw, “I make dead, mortify,’ is one of 
the “ Biblical” words that Thayer even in his list 
secularises by reference to Plutarch, the Anthology, 
and inscriptions. In his article on the word he adds 
to these Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, but he no- 
where actually cites an inscription. He may have 
been thinking of the metrical epitaph of one M. 
Aurelius Kutychus (Athens, Roman period),° which 
employs the phrase “body deceased” or “dead 
body” and thus furnishes an excellent parallel to 
Rom. iv. 19. 

(25) avaldw, “I live again, revive,” which occurs 
several times in the New Testament, is regarded by 


1'Emxardparos dors uh petdovro kara Tbvde Tov xXGpov Todde Tot épyou, “ cursed 
whoever doth not spare this place with this work” (viz. a monument on a 
tomb). 2 Cf. above, p. 20, n. 1. 

8 Nageli, who quotes this inscription (p. 60), is so cautious as to make this 
suggestion. It must be noted, however, that the extremely numerous 
émtxardparos passages in the Septuagint never employ the formula of the 
inscription, émtxardparos Sorts. If the word were taken over from the 
Septuagint we should expect in this case the construction also to be 
borrowed. 

é Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 2664 = The Collection of Ancient 
Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, IV. 1, No. 918, ef rts 58 (the same 
collocation as in 1 Cor. viii. 2, Cod. 37; frequent also in the inscriptions 
of Hierapolis, cf. Altertiimer von Hierapolis, p. 201) émxetphor AOov Gpac 4 
Noa ard, Hrw émixardparos rats mpoyeypauuévas dpats, “ but if any one shall 
attempt to take away a stone or to destroy the monument, let him be cursed 
with the imprecations written above.” 

5 Inseriptiones Graecae, III. 2, No. 1355,”AvOpwre... uh fou mapédOns cGpe 
7d vev[e]xp[w]uévov, ‘man! pass not (unheeding) by my body dead!” Cf. van 
Herwerden, Lewicon, p. 555, 
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Grimm, Thayer,’ and Cremer as specifically a New 
Testament and ecclesiastical word. Cremer’ even 
explains why Christianity had to invent the word: 
“the dvaB.dve. of profane Greek does not suit the 


233 


soteriological sense of the Biblical Cw7. 

Without raising the question why, if that were so, 
it was not necessary to find a substitute for the 
secular substantive Cw, we are able in the first place 
to quote from Nicander,’ a poet of the second 
century B.c., at least the verb dvaldéw, which the 
lexicons describe as a poetical form of dvafdw. We 
find the Biblical word, however, in Sotion,* a narrator 
of marvels who possibly belongs to the first century 
A.D., and again in Artemidorus,’ an interpreter of 
dreams in the second century a.p. A Cretan inscrip- 
tion’ of unascertained date, which moreover requires 
restoration, was referred to by Nageli.® In the fifth 
century we still find the word dvaféw used in a 


1 In his list of “ Biblical” words Thayer adds to dvat¢dw the note “ Inscr.”— 
another of these remarkable contradictions in so exact a writer. 

2 *Page 464. 

8 Fragment in Athenaeus, IV. 11, 133 D, Oepuots 8 lkuavdciom dvatibovc’ 
bddrecoww, “ Till that the warm rains fall, and moistened therewith they revive 
them.” 

. * Tapadotoypapa Scriptores Rerum Mirabilium Graeci ed. Antonius Wester- 
mann, Brunsvigae, 1839, p. 183, mapa Kidixlg paolv tdaros elval re cvornua, ev 
7a werviypéva Tov dpvéwy Kai T&v dddywr Suv éuBpaxévra dvativ, “they say 
that in the neighbourhood of Cilicia there is a body of water, in which 
strangled birds and irrational creatures, if plunged therein, come to life.” 

5 Westermann, Praefatio (p. L). 

® iv. 82, according to the reading of the Codex Laurentianus, preferred by 
the editor, J. G. Reiff, Leipzig, 1805. Here again the subject is the return to 
life of one supposed to be dead. R. Hercher inserts the reading dyafcodv in 
the text of his edition, Leipzig, 1864. 

7 Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 2566 = Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften, edited by H. Collitz and F. Bechtel, III. 2, Géttingen, 
1905, No. 4959, edited by F. Blass.) A woman, ’Apyorlxa, fulfils a vow to 
Artemis which she had made “ on coming to life again,” dvagéca. The text is 
not quite clear. Hiller von Gaertringen pointed out to me (letter, Berlin, 
MeyahoodBBaror [t.¢., the Saturday before Easter, 30 March], 1907) that Blass 
has forgotten to print eddy at the end. 8 Page 47. 
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physical sense, as in the above-quoted passages, by 
the Christian writer Nilus'; and the late lexico- 
graphers of antiquity, quoted by Nageli, now supple- 
mented by the newly discovered fragment of Photius,? 
give it as a synonym for dvaBidoKopon and dvaBido. 

Our conclusion, therefore, must be this: dvaldw, “I 
live again,” is an international Greek word, and its 
radical (physical) meaning, which can be traced 
through many centuries, has been hallowed and given 
an ethical content by Christianity. Cremer’s theory 
would reverse all this, and we should have to deplore 
the profanation of a “ Christian” word. 

(26) edrpocwréa, “I look well, make a fair show ” 
(Gal. vi. 12; and as a variant in the hexaplaric text ® 
of Psalm exl. [exli.] 6), is described by Cremer‘ as “ not 
discoverable in profane Greek.” We find it, how- 
ever, in the letter of the Egyptian Polemon to his 
“ brother” Menches (114 B.c.),° clearly used no longer 
in the physical sense,° but (as by St. Paul) with 


1 In, Photius, Bihliotheca, p. 513,, (quoted from the Thesaurus Graecae 
Linguae), ot yap xéxxor pera ri éx ofews véxpwow kat POopav avataor, “ for the 
seeds come to life again after death and destruction by decay.” 

? Der Anfang des Lexicons des Photios, edited by R. Reitzenstein, Leipzig 

and Berlin, 1907, p. 107: dvaBiubcxecOa: avathv. 
, * Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt conc. F. Field, t. II, Oxonii, 1875, 
p. 297, notes an &)\dos who has edrpoowricbyocay and the variant edrpoowmycay. 
The Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (with false reference to “ Proverb.”) describes 
edrpoowmlaOnoav, with doubtful correctness, as a contamination. 

4 9Page 765. 

5 The Tebtunis Papyri No. 19i2¢, Srws edmpoowrduev, “so that we may 
make a fair appearance.” J. H. Moulton, The Expositor, February 1903, 
p. 114, called attention to this passage. 

° The physical meaning is of course the original one. We may imagine it 
so used by physicians. W. Pape’s Handwérterbuch (2nd ed., 4th reprint, 
Braunschweig, 1866, p. 982) s.v. refers to “Gaien.,” i.e. the physician Galen of 
the 2nd century A.D., but this is only by a cheerful misunderstanding of some 
preceding dictionary, probably Passow’s, which rightly refers to “ep. Gal. 6, 12.” 
“Gal.” it is true does also stand for “Galen” in Passow, Thus the Epistle to 
the Galatians has been turned into an epistle of Galen’s! There is some right 
instinct after all in the mistake, for the word was probably a medical expression 
to begin with, 
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reference to winning the good opinion of one’s 
neighbours. 

(27) When St. Paul preached as a missionary in 
Athens he was suspected by Stoic and Epicurean 
opponents of being “a setter forth of strange gods: 
because he preached Jesus and Anastasis.” The 
word «xatayyedevs, ‘proclaimer, herald, setter 
forth,” here placed in the mouth of the pagan philo- 
sophers, is according to Cremer’ and others only 
found in this passage “and in ecclesiastical Greek.” 
Even if no quotations were forthcoming from pro- 
fane sources, this isolation of the word would for 
intrinsic reasons be highly questionable ; for although 
the sentence containing it is in the Bible, it is not 
a “ Biblical” but a pagan utterance, emanating from 
the pagan opposition, and of its authenticity Cremer 
can have had no doubt. <A less hasty examination 
would have led to the recognition of the word as 
pagan on internal grounds. As a matter of fact it 
is found on a marble stele recording a decree of the 
Mytilenians in honour of the Emperor Augustus 
(between 27 and 11 B.c.).” 

(28) In the First Epistle of St. Peter v. 3f we 
read*; “. .. making yourselves ensamples to the flock. 
And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall 
receive the crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

The “chief Shepherd” of course is Jesus; the 
corresponding Greek word, dpxumolpn», is according 
to Cremer‘ unknown except in this passage. One 
is tempted to regard it as a Christian invention ; 


1 9Page 32. 

2 Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 456,) = Inscrip- 
tiones Graccae, XII. 2, No. 58, xararyyedeis rGv mpdrov a(x)Onoolpévor 
dydévov], “ heralds of the first games that shall be held.” 

3 On this subject cf. Die Christliche Welt, 18 (1904) col. 77 f. 

4 9Page 906. 
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some people, I daresay, detect a sort of official ring 
in the word. It is possible, however, to show that 
the apostle, far from inventing the word, was merely 
borrowing. <A slip of wood (Figure 7) that once 
hung round the neck of an Egyptian mummy, of 
the Roman period, has been found with the following 
Greek inscription,’ designed to establish the identity 
of the deceased :— 


TDs vew- Plenis the younger, chief 
TEpos apyetroi- shepherd’s, Lived . . . years. 
Kevos. €8ia- 
oev €TOV . ., 


The genitive here, “ chief shepherd's,” is probably 
a mere slip in writing, but the occurrence of such a 
slip is of some interest. Had the deceased been a 
person of distinction the inscription would have been 
more carefully executed. This label was hurriedly 
written for a man of the people, for an Egyptian 
peasant who had served as overseer of, let us say, 
two or three shepherds, or perhaps even half a 
dozen.* If a reading of Carl Wessely’s* may be 
trusted, we have the same title again on another 
mummy-label ;* but I believe from the facsimile 
that the word is not really there.© The one instance, 
however, is enough: it shows “chief shepherd” to 
have been a title in genuine use among the people. 
Moreover, the Thesaurus Graecae Linguaehad already 

" Cf. E. Le Blant, Revue Archéologique, 28°(1874) p. 249; the facsimile (see 
our Fig. 7) is in Plate 23, fig. 14. I do not know where the tablet now is. 

* Wilcken (note on proof-sheets of the first edition of this book) thinks he 
may have been the master of a guild of shepherds; for something similar see 
Wilcken, Ostraka, I. p. 382, “ 

8 Mitiheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus EF tog Rainer, V.. 
Wien, 1892, p. 17. Wessely reads doxerolu(nr). 

* Also in Le Blant, p. 248 ; facsimile, Plate 21, fig. 9. 


5 Ludwig Mitteis (letter, Leipzig, 21 May, 1908) refers me to the Leipzig 
Papyrus No. 97 XI, (in his edition), 
























































Fig. 7.—Wooden Mummy-label from Egypt, Imperial Period. 
By permission of Ernest Leroux, of Paris. 
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- quoted the word from the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs.* The Christians called their Saviour 
“the chief Shepherd,” but this was not crowning 
Him with jewelled diadem of gold: it was more like 
plaiting a wreath of simple green leaves to adorn His 
brow. 

(29) tpooxvyyntys, “a worshipper,” is according 
to Cremer’ “unknown in pre-Christian Greek, and 
very rare afterwards, e.g. in inscriptions.” Which 
inscriptions are meant, is not stated. The plural 
“inscriptions” is no doubt traceable to Passow or 
Pape s.v., where “ Inscr.” certainly means “ Inscrip- 
tiones,” though the plural must not be pressed. As 
a matter of fact the only inscription of which these 
lexicographers could have had knowledge must have 
been one of the third century a.p. from Baetocaece, 
near Apamea in Syria, reprinted from Chandler in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum (No. 44745), 
so that Cremer’s statement would seem to be about 
right. 

In the addenda,® however, he informs us that “the 
word was not entirely unknown in pre-Christian 
Greek,” and quotes an inscription (Waddington 
3, 2720a) from the same place in Syria containing a 
decree * drawn up in the interests of “the worshippers 
that come up”® and communicated to the Emperor 
Augustus. 


" Testamentum Judae, c. 8. The occurrence of the word has no bearing 
on the question of the Christian origin of. this work.—Symmachus uses the 
word in his version of 2 Kings iii. 4. At the present day the Chélingas, the 
hereditary leaders of the pastoral Vlachs, are called dpx:rolunv by the Greeks 
(K. Baedeker, Greece,’ Leipzig, 1905, p. xlix). How old this title is, I cannot 
say.—The remark of the lexicographer Hesychius, that among the Cretans 
*ApxfAdas was the name for the dpxuroluny, shows that the word was in use at 
any rate in the time of Hesychius. 

* Page 616. 8 Page 1120. 

* Cremer says “ petition.” 

® Tots dviodce (sic; Cremer has dmotcr) mpooxuyyrats. 
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This inscription, however, is identical with the one 
referred to above; it has been repeatedly discussed 
of late.t Though carved in the third century this 
example of the use of mpooxuvyrys. is really pre- 
Christian ; the inscription in fact includes older 
documents: a letter of a King Antiochus, and the 
old decree that was sent to Augustus. 

Other examples are at present unknown to me. 
I know no foundation for van Herwerden’s state- 
ment,’ that the word is frequent in inscriptions and 
papyri. 

(30) tpookaprépyors, “ perseverance, constancy,” 
which the lexicons hitherto have quoted only from 
Eph. vi. 18, is strangely enough described by Cremer ® 
not as Biblical but as a “late” Greek word. This 
is because he here follows Pape, who marks the word 
as “late” though he certainly can have known no 
example of its use outside the Bible. ‘Thayer includes 
the word in his “Biblical” list. It can now be 
quoted from two Jewish manumissions recorded in 
inscriptions at Panticapaeum on the Black Sea, one * 
belonging to the year 81 a.p., and the other® nearly 
as old. ‘These inscriptions, I admit, will not do more 
than disprove the supposed “ Biblical” peculiarity of 


1 H.g. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 262; Hans 
Lucas, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 14 (1905) p. 21 ff. 

2 Lexicon, p. 702. 

3 *Page 570. 

4 Inscriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Huwini Graecae et 
Latinae ed. Basilius Latyschev, II., Petropoli, 1890, No. 5213-15, xwpis ts tL} ]¥ 
mpolalevxhv Owmeias Te kal mpookal prep |joews, ‘ besides reverence and constancy 
towards the place of prayer” (@wmela, which generally means “ flattery,” is 
here used in the good sense of reverence”). Schiirer, Geschichte des jtidischen 
Volkes, III8 p. 53, points to the analogy between this inscription and the 
usage, striking by its frequency in the New Testament, of combining the verb 
mpooxaprepéw with mpocevxy (meaning “prayer”: it could hardly be “place of 
prayer ”). 

5 Op. cit. No. 58, with the same formula as in No. 52, which we may there- 
fore take to have been a standing expression. 
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the word. For the present there is still the possibility 
that spookaprépnows was a Jewish coinage of the 


_ Diaspora. 


(81) The Greek word used for the veil or curtain 
that separated the Holy Place from the Holy of 
Holies in the Temple at Jerusalem is ckataréracpa, 
literally “that which is spread out downwards, that 
which hangs down.” ‘That this word should be found 
in Thayer's “ Biblical” list is not in itself surprising, 
for the idea before us is a technical one, connected 
with the apparatus of worship. The occurrence of 


the word in the Epistle of Aristeas, in Philo and 


Josephus, would not affect the case, for these writers 
knew the word from the Septuagint. Nevertheless 
it cannot be that we have here to do with a Biblical 
or Judaeo-Christian’ speciality, created by the Sep- 
tuagint. An inscription from Samos, 346-5 B.C.,” 
cataloguing the furniture of the temple of Hera, 
furnishes an example which is a century earlier, and 
particularly valuable because it shows the word 
employed in a religious context and incidentally 
corrects the description “ Alexandrian” ’ with which 
the lexicons had mechanically labelled it. 

(82) értcvvaywoy%, found only in 2 Mace. ii. 7, 
2 Thess. ii. 1, and Heb. x. 25, where it denotes 
various senses of the word “assembly,” is according 
to Cremer* “unknown in profane Greek.” As 
acwayoryy itself was originally a profane word, one 


! That is the opinion of Kennedy, Sources, p. 113. 

2 In Otto Hoffmann, Die Griechischen Dialckhte, IIL, Gottingen, 1898, p. 72 
(from Ath. Mitt. 7, p. 3672; cf. van Herwerden, Lexicon, pp. 433, 717): 
saromtraspa Ths Tpam ens, “ table-cover.” 

* Even Thayer says, s.v. xaranéracpa, that it is an Alexandrian Greek word, 
for which “ other” Greeks used raparéracsya. But in the identical inventory 
mentioned above, containing the xararéracpa ris tpame{ns, we find rapame- 
rhcpara noted immediately afterwards. The two words therefore do not 
coincide. 

4 *Page 79. 
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is inclined to ask why éricvvaywyy should be different, 
especially as the profane ocvvaywyy became among 
the Jews (and occasionally among the Christians) 
the technical expression for the (assembled) congre- 
gation and the house in which they met: As a 
matter of fact a mere statistical accident was the 
cause of error here, and a second accident has very 
happily corrected the first. In the island of Syme, 
off the coast of Caria, there was lately discovered, 
built into the altar of the chapel of St. Michael 
Tharrinos, the upper portion of a stele inscribed with 
a decree in honour of a deserving citizen.! The 
writing is considered to be not later than 100 B.c., 
so that the inscription is probably older than the 
Second Book of Maccabees. By the kind permission 
of the Imperial Austrian Archaeological Institute 
I am able to reproduce here (Figure 8) a facsimile 
of the whole stele (including the portion previously 
discovered). 

On the upper fragment of this stele we find our 
word in the general meaning of “collection” ?; the 
difference between it and the common ocuvaywy% is 
scarcely greater than between, say, the English 
“collecting” and “collecting together” *: the longer 
Greek word was probably more to the taste of the 
later period. 

The stone which has established the secular 
character of this. Bible word—the heathen stone of 
Syme built into the altar of the Christian chapel of 

1 Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archiologischen Institutes in Wien, 7 
(1904) p. 81 ff. (with facsimile, p. 84)=Inscriptiones Graecae, XII. 3 Suppl. 
No. 1270. 

2 Lines 11 and 12: rés 6é& émiawayw/yas Tod Siapdpov yvoudvas touxpoviouv, 
“the collection, however, of the (sum to defray) expenses proving a matter of 
long time” (the translation was sent me by the editor, Hiller yon Gaertringen, 


in a letter, Berlin, 18 July, 1905). 
* [In German Sammlung and Ansammlung. TR.] 


mh wih 
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Fic. 8.—Stele with decree of honour from Syme, 2nd cent. B.C. 


Now in the chapel of St. Michael Tharrinos, Syme. 
of the Imperial Austrian Archaeological Institute. 


By permission 
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- St. Michael—may be taken as symbolical. It will 
remind us that in the vocabulary of our sacred Book 
there is embedded material derived from the language 
of the surrounding world. 

_ Even without the stone we could have learnt the 
special lesson, for the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae 
had already registered the word in the geographer 
Ptolemy and in the title of the third book of 
Artemidorus, the interpreter of dreams, both of the 
2nd century s.p., and later in Proclus. Such “ post- 
Christian” “late” passages, however, generally fail 
to impress the followers of Cremer’s method, and 
therefore the pre-Christian, and (if importance be 
attached to the book) pre-Maccabean inscription is 
very welcome. 


In the above examples it has often happened that 
the secularisation of a “ Biblical” word has been 
effected by more than one solitary quotation, e.g. 
from a papyrus; again and again we have seen such 
words occurring outside the Bible in secular uses 
both in Egypt and also in Asia Minor.’ This 
uniformity (or we might say, these real Kouwy 
characteristics) in the vocabulary of the Kowy—an 
observation of some importance to our total estimate 
of international Greek—may now in conclusion re- 
ceive further illustration from certain new discoveries 
relating to the curious word hoyela (Aoyia),” “a 


} Another typical example is o:rouérprov, used in Luke xii. 42 for “a portion 
of corn.” In Bihelstudien, p. 156 [Bible Studies, p. 158}, 1 was only able to 
produce one Egyptian example, of which Mayser, Grammatih der griechischen 
Papyri, p. 421, afterwards took the same view as I did. We now find it in an 
Opramoas inscription of 149 Bp. at Rhodiapolis in Lycia, with the spelling 
cartoultpov (Heberdey, Opramoas, p. 50, xix A,); its exact meaning here is 
not clear to me. 

2 This second spelling has also been found now in the new texts, ¢.. in the 
Thebes ostracon given on p. 105 below. 
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(charitable) collection,” which I have already dealt 
with elsewhere.’ 

This word, occurring “only” in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, 
has been given a false etymology? and has sometimes 
even been regarded as an invention of St. Paul’s. 
The etymology, however, is now definitely ascertained : 
it comes from doyeve, “I collect,” a verb which, like 
the derivate, was found for the first time compara- 
tively recently in papyri, ostraca, and inscriptions * 
from Egypt and elsewhere. We find it used chiefly 
of religious” collections for a god, a temple, etc., just 
as St. Paul uses it of his collection of money * for 
the “saints” at Jerusalem. Out of the large number 
of new examples from Egypt’ I select an ostracon 
which comes very near in date to the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. It was written on 4 August, 
63 .D., discovered at Thebes in Egypt,’ and is 
now in the Berlin Museum.* For the photograph 


' Bibelstudien, p. 139 ff.; Meue Bibels'udien, p. 46f. [Bible Studies, 
pp. 142, 219}. 

2 From )\éyw. 

* Of. Bibelstudien, p, 139 [Bible Studies, p. 142]. 

4 Cf. A. Wilhelm, Athenische Mitteilungen, 23 (1898) p. 416 f.; Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka, 1. p. 255, etc. 

* As shown especially by the ostraca, Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I. 
p- 253 ff. 

* A most grotesque theory was put forward as late as 1897 by Linke in the 
Festschrift fiir Professor D. Fricke (cf. Theol. Literaturblatt, 19 [1898] col. 
121). He suggests that the “great logia” in the field of St. Paul’s missionary 
labours was not a collection of money but a determination of the forms of 
doctrine and liturgical formulations that had arisen within the churches 
through special gifts of the Spirit. St. Paul, he thinks, wishes to obtain the 
results of the thought and prayer, revelations and Spiritual hymns of each 
single church in the course of an ecclesiastical year. The parallel to the 
modern German system of church returns is so close that one wonders almost 
at the omission of statistics of mixed marriages ! 

7 Cf. especially Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, 1. p. 253 ff.; J. H. Moulton, 
The Expositor, February 1903, p. 116, December 1903, p. 434; Mayser, 
Grammatih der griechischen Papyri, p. 417. 

* Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, II. No. 413. 

® No. 4317. 











Fia. 9.—Ostracon, Thebes, 4 August, 63 A.D. Receipt for Isis Collection. Now in the 
Berlin Museum. By permission of the Directors of the Royal Museums. 
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(Figure 9) I am indebted to the kind offices of 
Wilhelm Schubart. 


The little document? runs as follows :—— 


Pevapoovis ITextioros Psenamunis, the son of Pecysis, 
" phennésis,’ to the homologos* 
dhevynowos *° ono? ITvBovxe Pibuchis, the son of Pateésis, 


Tarenows x3%. ?Aréyo ra- greeting. I have received from 
thee 4 drachmae 1 obol, being 


Xr 
pa cod S* § 6Bo*® tH Aoyiav | the collection of Isis on behalf 


"Towdos mept tav Snpootwov of the public works. In the 
L° évatov Népwvos tod xvpiov | year nine of Nero the lord,’ 
Mecopy ta. Mesore 11th. 


Beyond the numerous instances of the use of the 
word in Egypt, the only witness for the word in 
Asia Minor was St. Paul. Inscriptions now forth- 
coming from Asia Minor are therefore a very welcome 
addition to the statistics. A marble tablet of about 
the first century a.p., found at Smyrna,”” enumerates 
among the votive gifts presented by a benefactor 


1 For explanation of the contents cf. the commentary in Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, Il. p. 253 ff., and Archiv, 4, p. 267. 

2 4.€. 6uo( Ady). 

3 4.2. x(alpev). 

* 4.e. Spaxpas. 

5 4.e. 6Bod(Ov). 

6 4.¢. rous. 

7 Hellenised Egyptian title, “priest of Isis.” 

8 Homologos is a technical term for a country labourer working under a 
contract. [Cf. the labourers in the vineyard, Matt. xx. and 1 Cor. ix. 7.] The 
same man contributed in the same year and on the same day to another 
collection called Noyela rod Geos, ‘collection of the god,” Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, II. No. 414; the sum was 4 drachmae 2 obols. Other receipts for 
contributions by the same man in other years are extant (ostraca Nos. 402, 
412, 415, 416, 417, 418, 420). As a rule they are for 4 drachmae and a few 
obols. They are interesting evidence of the extent of the financial claims 
made upon persons of no great means for religious purposes in the period 
which saw the rise of Christianity. 

® On this expression cf. Chapter IV. below, p. 355 ff. 

10 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 58354, Kdelv Kexpvowpévny Kal éumrepracnevny 
(the meaning of this word is doubtful) zpds tiv Aoyjay (sic) Kal woumiy ray 
6e&v. The reference seems to be to a procession on the occasion of which 
money contributions were expected from the spectators. 


: 
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of the god and the city “ a gilded and... key | 


for the collection and procession of the gods.” In 
this instance, not far removed in date from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the word is used in a 
sacred connexion, but the oldest example from 
Asia Minor hitherto known no doubt refers to 
secular matters.) A limestone slab, found at 
Magnesia on the Maeander, and now at Berlin, is 
inscribed with the award of the people of Magnesia 
in a dispute between Hierapytna and Itanus in the 
year 188 or 182 B.c.’ By the kind permission of 
the Museum authorities at Berlin I am enabled to 
give here a reduced reproduction of Kern's facsimile * 
(Fig. 10). Taken together with the poor Egyptian 
potsherd given as a receipt to the country labourer 
Pibuchis, this official inscription from Magnesia (a 
duplicate of which has been found in Crete *) shows, 
like the inscription from Smyrna, that the remarkable 
word used by St. Paul in corresponding with the 
Corinthian Christians was common to all grades of 
the international language. 


A considerable number of “ Biblical” words having 
thus been brought into proper historical alignment, 
it is scarcely necessary to enter into proofs that 
many words hitherto described as “rare” in the New 
Testament are authenticated by the new texts.* 


1 The sentence is mutilated. G. Thieme, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am 
Méander und das Neue Testament, p. 17, who noted the inscription and fully 
appreciated its importance as a proof of the unity of the Kow7, thinks it refers 
to the gathering together of supplies of corn for warlike purposes, 

2 Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Mdander, edited by Otto Kern, 
No. 105,, = Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 92999, Aovyelais Te owrekats, “ collections 
of corn.” 

8 Plate VI. No. 105. 

4 But unfortunately mutilated, with loss of the Novela passage. 

8 Numerous references in my Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien (= Bible 
Studies) and in the works of J. H. Moulton and Thieme. 





Fig. 10.—Limestone Slab, Magnesia on the Maeander, 138 or 132 b.c. Judicial Award by 
the Magnesians, lines 52-80. Now in the Berlin Museum. By permission of the Directors 
of the Royal Museums. 
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The harvest here is of course equally great in pro- 
portion, and obtained with less trouble than in the 
first group. 


(6) As regards the meanings of words our know- 
ledge has also been largely increased. I have already 
remarked (p. 73 above) that the influence of Primitive 
Christianity was far more powerful to transform 
words, 7.e. to create new meanings, than to create 
new words. But here again there has often been 
great exaggeration in the statement of the facts. 
Cremer especially had a tendency to increase as 
much as possible the number of specifically “ Biblical ” 
or “ New Testament” meanings of words common 
to all Greek; and in exegetical literature, when 
dogmatic positions of the schools are to be defended, 
a favourite device is to assume “ Biblical” or “ New 
Testament” meanings. The texts that are now 
forthcoming from the world contemporary with the 
New Testament serve, however, to generalise not a 
few of these specialities, eg. the use of ddeddds 
(“brother”) for the members of a community, 
avactpépomar (“I live”) and dvacrpody (“manner 
_of life”; “conversation,” A.V.) in an ethical sense,! 
avTihnpyns (“help ”), Necroupyéw (“I act in the public 
service”) and devrovpyia (“public service”) in a 
sacral sense, é7uvunrys (“ desiring”) in a bad sense, 
Aovw (“I wash”) in a_ sacral sense, mdporxos 
(“sojourner ”), etc. ete.’ 

But there are other ways in which not unfrequently 
the familiar words of the New Testament acquire 
a new light. A new choice of meanings presents 
itself, changing, it may be, the inner meaning of 


1 Cf. Chapter IV. below, p. 315. 
? References in Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien (= Bible Studies). 
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the sacred text more or less decidedly, disclosing 
the manifold interpretations of the gospel that were 
possible to the men of old, illuminating in both 
directions, backward and forward, the history of the » 
meaning of words. 

Let us look at a few examples. 

(1) When Jesus sent forth His apostles for the 
first time He said to them? (Matt. x. 8 ff.) :— 

“Freely ye received, freely give. Get you no 
gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses (margin: 
girdles): no wallet for your journey... ” (R.Y.). 

Or, as it is reported by St. Mark (vi. 8) :— 

«He charged them that they should take nothing 
for their journey, save a staff only; no bread, no 
wallet, no money (margin: brass) in their purse 
(margin: girdle)” (R.V.). 

And thus in St. Luke (ix. 8; ef x. 4 and xxii. 
35 f.) :— 

«Take nothing for your journey, neither staff, nor 
wallet, nor bread, nor money. ... ” (R.V.) 

One of the characteristic utterances of Jesus has 
here been handed down, not without variations, but 
still in such form that the original can be discerned 
beneath them: the apostles were told to take with 
them for their journey only the barest necessaries,” 
among which was to be reckoned neither money 
nor bread. According to St. Matthew’s report they 
were further forbidden even to earn money on their 
way, as they might have done by working miracles 
of healing, etc. The meaning of the “ wallet” (A.V. 
“scrip”) has seldom been questioned, because it 
seems so obvious : most commentators probably think 


1 Cf. Die Christliche Welt, 17 (1903) col. 242 f. 
2 The one point on which the authorities leave us in doubt is whether the 
staff was one of them. 
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of it as a travelling-bag,’ oz, more precisely defined, 
as a bread-bag. The word in the original Greek, 
mypa, is capable of either meaning, according to 
circumstances. In the context “ travelling-bag” 
would do very well; “ bread-bag ” not so well, being 
superfluous after the mention of “bread,” and 
tautology seems out of place in these brief, pointed 
commands given by Jesus. But there is a special 
meaning, suggested by one of the monuments, which 
suits the context at least as well as the more general 
sense of “ bag” or “ travelling-bag.” The monument 
in question was erected in the Roman Imperial 
period at Kefr-Hauar in Syria by a person who calls 
himself, in the Greek inscription, a “slave” of the 
Syrian goddess. “Sent by the lady,” as he says 
himself, this heathen apostle tells of the journeys 
on which he went begging for the “lady” and 
boasts triumphantly that “each journey brought in 
seventy bags.”? The word here employed is mypa. 
Of course it has nothing to do with well-filled 
provision-bags for the journey: it clearly means the 
beggar’s collecting-bag.* The same special meaning 

1 Tn that case construing “ wallet” with “ for your journey.” 

- 2 Published by Ch. Fossey, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 21 (1897) 
p.60, d(ar)opdpyae éxdorn drywyh rnpas o’.—Eberbard Nestle (postcard, Maulbronn, 
13 March, 1903) called my attention to the punning observation in the 
Didascalia ='Const. Apost. 3, 6, about the itinerant widows, who were so ready 
to receive that they were not so much yfpa as mfpae (which we may perhaps 
imitate in English by saying that though spouse-less they were by no means 
pouch-less). Hermann Diels writes to me from Berlin W., 22 July, 1908: 
“ Does not the beggar’s bag form part of the equipment of the mendicant friar 
of antiquity, z.e. the Cynic? Crates the Cynic wrote a poem called IIjpa 
(fragm. in my Poetae philosophi, fr. 4, p. 218).” 

3 (Wallet, then, is just the right word in English. Cf. Shakespeare, Troilus 
and Cressida, LI. iii. 145, “ Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, Wherein 
he puts alms for oblivion.” A writer in Notes and Queries, 7th Ser., iv. 78, 
points out that the triangular piece of stuff, like a bag, which hangs from 
behind the left shoulder of a junior barrister’s gown was originally a wallet 


to receive fees.—There is an illustration of the ancient wallet in Anthony 
Rich’s Dict. of Roman and Greek Antiquities, s.v. “Pera.” TR] 
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would make excellent sense in our text, particularly 
in St. Matthew’s version: there is to be no earning, 
and also no begging of money. With this possible 
explanation of the word mjpa the divine simplicity 
of Jesus stands out afresh against the background 
suggested by the heathen inscription. While Chris- 
tianity was still young the beggar-priest was making 
his rounds in the land of Syria on behalf of the 
national goddess. The caravan conveying the pious 
robber’s booty to the shrine lengthens as he passes 
from village to village, and assuredly the lady will 
not forget her slave. In the same age and country 
One who had not where to lay His head sent forth 
His apostles, saying :-— 

‘Freely ye received, freely give. Get you no 
gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses: no wallet 
for your journey.” 

(2) Among the sayings of our Lord we find thrice 
repeated the phrase “ They have their reward,” eg: 
in Matt. vi. 2 of the hypocrites who sound a trumpet 
before them when they do their alms. The Greek 
word translated “have ”(A.V.), or preferably (with 
the Revisers) “ have received,” is dréya, “I have or 
receive in full,” “I have got.” Reward is spoken of 
in the passage immediately preceding, but there the 
simple verb €yw is used. . I have long held? that the 
word azéyw is explainable by the papyri and ostraca. 
In countless instances we find the word in these 
texts* in a meaning that suits admirably our Lord’s 
saying about rewards, viz. “I have received,” a 


1 Neue Bibelstudien, p. 56; Bible Studies, p. 229. Cf. also Moulton and 
Milligan, The Expositor, July 1908, p. 91. 

? Tne importance of this seeming trifle, both intrinsically and from the 
point of view of historical philology, has recently received due recognition 
from Heinrich Erman, who discussed the subject in an article on “ Die « Habe ’- 
Quittung bei den Griechen,” Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, p.77 ff. His objec- 
tions to the translation “I have received” are waived by A. Thumb, Prinzi- 
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Fig. 11.—Ostracon, Thebes, 32-33 A.D, Receipt for Alien Tax. Now in the Author’s collection. 
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technical expression regularly employed in drawing 
up a receipt. Compare, for instance, two ostraca 
from Thebes figured in this book, one (p. 152 below) 
a receipt for rent in the Ptolemaic period, the other 
(p. 105 above) a receipt for the Isis collection, 4 
August, 63 a.p. Still nearer in date to the gospel 
passage is an ostracon of very vulgar type in my 
collection, a receipt for alien tax paid at Thebes, 
32-33 a.D., of which I here give a full-sized repro- 
duction (Figure 11). 

With the help of Ulrich Wilcken the ostracon was 
thus deciphered :— 


Tlapapis ‘Epposeépou Pamaris the son of Hermodorus 
"ABas. “Aréywv" rapa cod | to Abos. Ihave receiving (sic) 
Téres "1 emiéévou OSvO from thee alien tax‘ (for the 
kal Padds S? B. L? months) Thoyth and Phaophi 
TiBepiov Kaicapos 2 drachmae. In the year 19 of 
2 eBaotov. Tiberius Caesar Augustus. 


This technical améyw, however, was in use not only 
in Egypt but elsewhere in the Hellenistic world, as 
shown by inscriptions at Delphi recording manu- 
missions at the beginning*® and end of the second 
century B.c., and again in the first century a.p.°. An 


pienfragen der Koine-Forschung, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
1906, p. 255: “dméyovor is, by reason of the nature of the action expressed, 
identical with @aBov or écxov, te. it is an aorist-present.” Cf. also J. H, 
Moulton, Grammar,? p- 247. Further references in Mayser, Grammatik der 
griech. Papyri, p. 487, and especially Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, 1. p. 86, 

* = réos, “toll, custom,” as in Matt. xvii. 25, Rom. xiii. 7. 

? de. Spaxmas. 

3 4.e, erous. 

“On this alien tax cf, Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, p. 153, 
where other quotations for the word émlgevos, “ stranger,” are given besides 
Clement of Alexandria I. 977 A, which is the only example in E. A. Sophocles’ 
Lexicon. At present this ostracon is the earliest evidence of the tax. 

5 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 845,, Tav tyav dméxe, “the price he hath 
received.” Cf. p. 327 below. . 

* Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 22 (1898), e. g. p. 58, kal ray reuay 
adréxw wacav, “and I have received the whole price”; first century A.D,, 
eg. pp. 116, 120, 
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inscription from Orchomenus of the third or fourth 
century B.c.' shows the expression in use even then 
in the Aeolic dialect ; it is close in date to the oldest 
papyrus reference I know of, viz.. Hibeh Papyri | 
No. 97; (279-278 or 282-281 B.C.). 

I think we may say, therefore, that this technical 
meaning of déy, which must have been known to 
every Greek-speaking person, down to the meanest 
labourer, applies well to the stern text about the 
hypocrites: ‘they have received their reward in 
full,” ze. it is as though they had already given a 
receipt, and they have absolutely no further claim to 
reward. ‘This added touch of quiet irony makes the 
text more life-like and pointed. From the same 
technical use J. de Zwaan ? has attempted to explain 
the enigmatical dréye. in Mark xiv. 41, and it is not 
improbable that St. Paul is alluding to it in a gently 
humorous way in Phil. iv. 18. 

(3) The first scattered congregations of Greek- 
speaking Christians up and down the Roman Empire 
spoke of themselves as a “ (convened) assembly ” ; at 
first each single congregation was so called, and after- 
wards the whole body of Christians everywhere was 
spoken of collectively as “the (convened) assembly.” 
That is the most literal translation of the Greek 
word éxxhycia* This self-bestowed name rested 
on the certain conviction that God had separated 
from the world His “saints” in Christ, and had 
“called ” or “convened ” them to an assembly, which 


' The Collection of Ancient Grech I, nscriptions in the British Museum, 
Part IL. No. 158,,, déxi mdvra, “he hath received all things,” 

* The Text and Exegesis of Mark xiv. 41, and the Papyri, The Expositor, 
_ December 1905, p. 459 ff. He takes the betrayer, who is mentioned immediately 
in the next verse, to be the subject. ‘ 

* As a matter of fact, dréyw is frequently combined with rdvra in receipts ; 
ef. the Orchomenus inscription quoted in the last note but one. 

* For what follows cf. Die Christliche Welt, 18 (1904) col. 200f. 
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was “ God’s assembly,” “ God’s muster,” because God 
was the convener.’ 

It is one of the characteristic but little considered 
facts in the history of the early Christian missions 
that the Latin-speaking people of the West, to 
whom Christianity came, did not translate the Greek 
word éxkx\yoia (as they did many other technical 
terms) but simply borrowed it. Why was this? 
There was no lack of words for “ assembly ” in Latin, 
and as a matter of fact contio or comitia was often 
translated by éxxyoia.? There must have been some 
special reason for borrowing the Greek word, and 
it lay doubtless in the subtle feeling that Latin 
possessed no word exactly equivalent to the Greek 
exkdnota. ‘There is evidence of this feeling even in 
non-Christian usage. Pliny the Younger employs 
the Latinised word ecclesia in one of his letters to 
Trajan.2 Some years ago a bilingual inscription of 
the year 103-4 a.p.* came to light at Ephesus, which 
furnishes a still more interesting example. It was 
found in the theatre, the building so familiar to 
readers of Acts xix., and now, thanks to the labours 
of the Austrian archaeologists, one of the best pre- 
served ruins in the ancient city.’ A distinguished 


1 I pointed out in Die Christliche Welt, 13 (1899) col. 701, that an excellent 
analogy to the Primitive Christian use of éxxAyola is afforded by the members 
of so-called “ Pietistic’? congregations in the valley of the Dill (a tributary of 
the Lahn, a little below Giessen) in their use of the word “ Versammlung” for 
“congregation.” [Cf. the English “meeting” and “ meeting-house” as used 
by Quakers and Methodists, Tx.] 

2 David Magie, De Romanorum iuris publici sacrique vocabulis sollemnibus 
in Graccum sermonem conversis, Lipsiae, 1905, p. 17 etc. (see the index), 

$ Hpist. X. 111, “bule et ecclesia consentiente.” ovr} has also been 
adopted. 

4 Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archiologischen Institutes, 2 (1899), 
Supplement p. 43 f. ; 

° I shall never forget the sunny Easter morning (15 April, 1906) when 
Dr. Keil showed us the theatre. In the jointing of the white marble seats 
blood-red anemones were blossoming high among the luxuriant greenery of the 
Anatolian spring. 

8 
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Roman official, C. Vibius Salutaris, had presented a 
silver image of Diana (we are reminded at once of 
the silver shrines of Diana made by Demetrius, Acts 
xix. 24) and other statues “that they might be set up 
in every éxx\ynoia in the theatre upon the pedestals.” ! 
The parallel Latin text has, zta ut [om]n[i e]cclesia 
supra bases ponerentur. The Greek word was there- 
fore simply transcribed. Here we have a truly 
classical example (classical in its age and in its origin) 
of the instinctive feeling of Latin speakers of the 
West which afterwards showed itself among the 
Western Christians: éxx\yoia cannot be translated, 
it must be taken over. 

The word which thus penetrated into the West is 
one of the indelible marks of the origin of Christi- 
anity. Just as the words amen, abba, etc. are the 
Semitic birthmarks, so the word ecclesia (and many 
others besides) points for all time to the fact that the 
beginnings of Christianity must be sought also in the 
Greek Kast. 

(4) For the word dpaprwdés, “sinning, sinful,” 
Cremer’ quotes but one passage from Aristotle and 
one from Plutarch: “besides these passages only, it 
seems, in Biblical and ecclesiastical Greek.” In the 
Appendix,’ however, comes this very necessary | cor- 
rection: ‘The word is found not only in the two 
passages quoted but also in inscriptions, and so often 
that 1t must be described as quite a usual word, at 
least in Syria, to designate a sinner in the religious 
sense.” 'There is only one more correction to make : 
here, and in the epigraphical references which Cremer 

1 a rlOnvrat kar’ éxx\nolavy (for this formula cf. Acts xiv, 23) é& 7& (sic) 
Gedrpw (sic) érl rav Bécewy. This is also a neat confirmation of Acts xix, 32, 41, 
according to which the é««Ayola: at Ephesus took place in the theatre, 


2 *Page 151. 
5 9Page 1119. 
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proceeds to give, we must read not « Syria” but 
“ Lycia.” ? | 

The subject had already been treated in detajl by 
G. Hirschfeld,? and more recently L. Deubner? 
published a collection of passages from inscriptions, 
which is almost identical with Cremer’s, The in- 
scriptions are of a class very common in the south- 
west of Asia Minor—epitaphs containing a threat 
against any one who shall desecrate the tomb, duap- 
TwNOs EaTw Heots (xara) Oovious, “let him be as a sinner 
before the (sub)terranean gods.” In the same district, 
however, we find the words émdpatos, “ cursed,” * and 
évoxos, “ guilty,” employed in exactly the same way : 
[é}voxos eorw maou Oeois, “let him be guilty before 
all the gods.”* This parallelism between apapTwhds 
and €voyos seems to be the solution of a grammatical 
puzzle which has always caused me difficulties, viz. 
the use of the genitive after evoyos* especially in 
the important passage 1 Cor. xi. 27, to which I have 
long sought a parallel in inscriptions and papyri, 
but in vain, despite the frequent occurrence of the 
word. We find, however, the parallel dyaptwdsds 
with the genitive in inscriptions from Telmessus 
in Lycia, 240 z.c.,7 and from Myra in Lycia, before 


' Cremer probably misread the handwriting of Schlatter, to whom he no 
doubt was indebted for this important correction. 

* Konigsberger Studien, 1 (1887) p. 83 ff. 

* Athenische Mitteilungen, 27 (1902) p. 262; cf. also G. Mendel, Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 24 (1900) p. 392. 

* Reisen im stidwestlichen Kleinasien (cf. p. 14, n. 1, above], IL p. 159, 
No. 187. 

5 Ibid. p. 166, No. 193. 

* U. Wilcken has also been struck by the New Testament genitive in 
Matt. xxvi. 66, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, p. 170, although this genitive 
of the punishment is not without parallel. J. Wellhausen, Linleitung in die 
drei ersten Evangelien, p, 34, says that évoyor elva rp kpioe, Matt. v. 21 f., is not 
Greek—why, I do not know, 4 

7 Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 55312, (= Michel, 
Recueil, No. 54751), auaprwrot torworay [8eG]» rdvrwy, “let them be as sinners 
before all the gods.” 
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a.v. 1,3 and this is sufficient to account for the 
peculiar use of the synonymous évoyos by St. Paul 
the Cilician? in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
(5) The Hebrew name for the Feast of Tabernacles 
is hag hassukkoth, “feast of booths.” To have been 
quite literal, the Greek translators of the Old Testa- 
ment must have rendered this éopr?) (tav) oKnVvar, as is 
actually found in the Septuagint, Lev. xxiii. 34, Deut. 
xvi. 13, 2 Chron. viii. 18, Ezra iii. 4, 2 Macc. x. 6. In 
the majority of passages, however, in which the feast is 
mentioned (Deut. xvi. 16, xxxi. 10; Zech. xiv. 16, 18, 
19, 1 Esdras v. 51, 1 Macc. x. 21, 2 Mace. 1. 9, 18) 
we find the more cumbrous expression €opt7 (77s) 
aKxnvorynytas, “feast of booth-making,” which has 
found its way into the New Testament (John vii. 2), 
and Josephus, and was therefore no doubt the most 
usual. The reason for the choice of this cumbrous 
expression is not discoverable in the Hebrew. It hes 
rather in the fact that the verb oxnvornyetoBat already 
bore a technical religious sense in the world which 
spoke the language of the Septuagint. There is a long 
inscription‘ from the island of Cos, probably of the 
2nd century B.c., which records the arrangements for 
sacrifices and enumerates the acts of religion to which 
the worshippers were obliged. They had to offer 
sacrifice and they had to “erect a booth” (cxavoma- 
yeloOwv),® on the occasion of a great panegyry or 
solemn assembly, “which was probably held only 


1 Reisen im stidwestlichen Kleinasien, I. p. 36, No. 58, awaprwrds éorw Oeay 
aévrwv, “let him be as a sinner before all the gods.” 

2 Possibly it was a provincialism of S.-W. Asia Minor. For earlier treatment 
of the supposed “Cilicisms” in the New Testament, see Winer and Schmiedel, 
§ 3, 2¢ (p. 23). | 

8 Winer and Schmiedel, § 3, 2 ¢ (p. 23), reckon oxyvornyla among the words 
that were certainly coined by the Greek Jews. But it is found in Aristotle, 

4 Athenische Mitteilungen, 16 (1891) p. 406 ff, 

5 This formula is many times repeated. 
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once a year.”* It is well known that Plutarch re- 
garded the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles as a festival 
of Dionysus’; the Septuagint translators, with other 
motives, did much the same thing: by choosing a 
secular name for their feast they brought it more 
into touch with the religious usages of the world 
around them. ‘This is one more factor in the great 
adaptive process for which the Septuagint Bible 
stands in general in the history of religion.’ 


(c) Standing phrases and fixed formulae have often 
found their way from the contemporary language into 
the New Testament.* 

(1) The phrase Sidapu épyaciayv, “ I give diligence, 
take pains” (Luke xii. 58), explained in all the 
grammars as a Latinism,’ and not known elsewhere 
except in Hermogenes*® (2nd century a.D.), is never- 
theless found in an inscription recording a decree of 
the Senate concerning the affairs of Stratonicia in 
Caria (81 B.c.).’ It is possible, of course, to maintain 
that the phrase is here imitated from the Latin 


1 According to the editor, Johannes Toepffer, p. 415, who refers to the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles and gives a number of pagan examples of the 
custom of erecting booths for religious festivals. Theodor Wiegand writes 
(postcard, Miletus, 22 May, 1908): ‘‘ We have found in the market-place of 
Priene, near the altar in the middle of the square, stones marked with letters 
and perforated to receive wooden supports. They are evidently relics of 
the custom of erecting tents at festivals.” 

2 Sympos. iv. 6, 2, 

3 Cf. the appendix at the end of this book on the Jewish prayers for 
yengeance found at Rheneia, and my little work Die Hellenisierung des 
semitischen Monotheismus, Leipzig, 1903, reprinted from the Neue Jahrbiicher 
fiir das klassische Altertum, 1903. 

* Numerous examples have already been given in my Bible Studies and in 
Mantes and Thieme. 

= operam do. 

& De invent. iii. 5, 7. 

7 Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Insoriptiones Selectae, No. 441 o5 ppovtifwow 
bibGolr re évyactay, ‘may they take heed and give diligence.” Dittenberger 
(p. 23) criticises this phrase severely. 
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original,’ but a letter of vulgar type among the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, dated 2 3.c., has it in the 
imperative* just as in St. Luke, and shows it (also 
as St. Luke does) in living use among the people, 
who no longer felt that it was a “ Latinism.” I am 
informed by Wilcken that the phrase occurs again 
in an unpublished letter, circa 118 a.p. (Bremen 
Papyri No. 18). | 

(2) In the same context in St. Luke (xii. 57) we 
have the expression kpivw 76 S8ixacor, literally “I 
judge the right,” which used to be regarded as 
unique, and which. Bernhard Weiss* explains to 
mean deciding about that which God demands from 
us. It is made clearer, however, by a prayer for 
vengeance addressed to Demeter which was found 
inscribed on a tablet of lead at Amorgus.‘ There 
the goddess is implored to give right judgment. So 
Jesus advises those who would go to law with one 
another not to wait for the judge to speak but to 
become reconciled beforehand and thus put an end 
to the dispute by pronouncing “just judgment ” 
themselves. 

(8) Another gospel phrase, cvvaipw dAdyov, “ 1 
compare accounts, make a reckoning” (Matt. xviii. 
23 f,, xxv. 19), is said by Grimm and Thayer not to 
occur in “ Greek ” writers. Moulton,® however, has 
pointed out that it occurs in two letters of the 


* So Paulus Viereck, Sermo Graecus quo senatus populusque Romanus 
magistratusque populi Romani usque ad Tiberii Caesaris aetatem in scriptis 
publicis usi sunt, Gottingae, 1888, p. 83. : 

* The Oxyrhynchus Papyri No. 7421 ¢, 58s épyactav, “ give diligence,” 

* Kritisch Eaegetischer Kommentar von H. A. W. Meyer, I. 2’, Gottingen, 
1885, p. 482. 

* Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 25 (1901) p. 416, émdxovgor, Bed, Kar 
Kpivas 7d dixatov, “hear, goddess, and give right judgment.” The editor, Th. 
Homolle, translates “ prononce la juste sentence.” 

* The Expositor, April 1901, p. 274f. 
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2nd century a.D., one from Oxyrhynchus' and the 
other in the Berlin collection,? while an ostracon 
from Dakkeh in Nubia, dated 6 March, 214 a.p., 
contains the corresponding substantival phrase. * 

(4) Speaking of the devoted couple Aquila and 
Priscilla, in Rom. xvi. 4, St. Paul uses the words: 
“who for my life laid down their own necks.” 
' Many commentators have taken this phrase literally, 
as if Aquila and his wife had laid their heads on the 
block to save the apostle after he had been con- 
demned to death by the executioner’s axe. The 
majority, however, explain it figuratively: “to lay 
down one’s own neck” is the same as “to risk one’s 
own life.” This interpretation is undoubtedly con- 
_ firmed by a passage in one of our new texts. At 
the destruction of the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii in the year 79 a.p. the citizens’ libraries 
were of course buried along with the rest of their 
household furniture. Remains of these domestic 
libraries have been discovered in the course of 
excavations, and means have also been found to 
make the badly charred rolls in part at least legible 
again. One of the rolls from Herculaneum (No. 
1044), for the decipherment of which we are indebted 
to the ingenuity and learning of Wilhelm Crénert, 
contains a biography of the Epicurean Philonides, 
who flourished about 175-150 B.c. The biographer’s 
name is unknown; but he must have. written after 
150 s.c. and of course before the year in which 

1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 113e7¢, tva cuvdpwyar adrdx Adbyov, ‘that I may 
make a reckoning with him.” 

? Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 775igs, &xpns (sic) bv yévoue (sic) 
Ext (ste) kal cvvdpwrer dd-yor, “ until I come there and we make a reckoning.” 

§ Wilcken, G@riechische Ostraka, No. 1135, &xpt Adyou cuvdpcews, “till the 
reckoning of the account.” 


* otriwes brép THs Wuxis wou Tov éavrdv rpdxnrov bréOnxay. For what follows 
ef. Die Christliche Welt, 17 (1903) col. 611 f. 
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Herculaneum was destroyed, that is to say either in, 
or at any rate not long before, the age of St. Paul. 
In this biography there occurs the following passage, 
mutilated at the beginning, but for our purpose 
sufficiently clear:* “(For (?)] the most beloved of his 
relatives or friends he would readily stake his neck.” 
Here we have the same phrase as in the Epistle 
to the Romans, only with another verb,’ and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the Greek world “to 
lay down, or to stake one’s neck for somebody” 
was as current a phrase* as, say, “to go through 
fire and water for somebody ” is with us. Originating, 
no doubt, in the phraseology of the law,‘ the phrase 
was probably in the time of the Epistle to the 
Romans no longer understood literally. The merit 
of the apostle’s devoted friends is in no way 
diminished by this observation: it must certainly 
have been an unusually great sacrifice of the personal 
kind that Aquila and Priscilla had dared for St. Paul. 
We may adopt the words of the pagan roll that 
was buried under the lava of Vesuvius some twenty 
years after the Epistle to the Romans was written, 
and say it was something that one would dare only 
“for the most beloved of one’s relatives or friends.” 
(5) St. Paul’s fondness for legal expressions has 
been often observed in other cases,’ and will meet 


1 Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1900, p. 951, [wep 2] rod wadtor’ dyarwpevou Tov dvaykatwy 4 Trav piwy mapaBddor 
av éroluws tov rpdxndov. The thought is somewhat parallel to Romans vy. 7. 
This, and the other passage about Aquila and Priscilla,—what perspectives they 
open up for critics who are fond of tracing ‘‘ influences.” 

* St. Paul uses borldym, the text from Herculaneum wapaBdddw Tov 
Tpaxnrov. 

5 Of. above, p. 84, rapaBorevoua. 

* The original idea is either that some one suffers himself to be put to death 
in the place of another, or that he pledges his neck and goes bail for the 
other. 

5 Cf, Bibelstudien, p. 103 [Bible Studies, p. 107]. 
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with further confirmation in these pages. In 
Phil. iv. 83 we have another curious echo of the 
language of the documents: “ whose names (are) in 
the book of life”? sounds like the formula “whose 
names are shown in the little book,” * which occurs in 
a document of the year 190 a.p.* The coincidence 
might be accidental, and I would not quote it here 
were it not that the phrase dy ra dvduare, “ whose 
names,” is certainly demonstrable as a characteristic 
documentary formula, often occurring in the Berlin 
papyri, eg. No. 181, (57 a.p.) and No. 72¢. 
{191 a.p.). In No. 344, (second or third century 
A.D.) it is even found, as in Mark xiv. 82 for 
instance, without a verb, and it is certainly not a 
Hebraism there.’ 


D. The Syntax of the New Testament has hitherto 
been least of all regarded in the light of the new 
texts. For instance, one of the greatest weaknesses 
of Blass’s Grammar is that in the syntactical portions 
the New Testament is far too much isolated, and 
phenomena that might be easily° illustrated from 
the pagan inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca, are 
frequently explained as Hebraisms. One typical 


1 Of, for instance in Chapter IV. below (p. 323 ff.) the ancient custom of 
sacral manumission made use of by St. Paul as a symbol of our redemption 
by Christ. 

2 dy ra dvéuara év BIBAW Fwijs. 

® Some document is thus referred to. 

‘ Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 432 ITg¢, dv ra dvéuara Te BiBudiy 
dedjAwTaL. 

5 Blass, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch,? p. 77 [English 
translation,? p, 74], says that xal 7d évoua adrfs is “ still more Hebraic” than of 
7d évoua, thus making this latter also a Hebraism.—Ludwig Mitteis (letter, 
Leipzig, 21 May, 1908) refers further to the Oxyrhynchus Papyri No. 4855) 
and Berliner Griechische Urkunden No. 888,). 

6 Though not so easily as the lexical points, because the indices, when there 
are any, often take no account of syntax. There is nothing for it but to read 
the texts. 
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example is the phrase just mentioned, “whose 
names,” used without any verb. And yet, at the 
present day, there is so much new solid knowledge 
to be gained ! . 

(1) To take one example: in the period of the 
new religious movement the colloquial language of 
the Mediterranean area exhibits specially interesting 
changes and additions with regard to prepositional 
usages." How are we to understand the passages, 
so important from the point of view of religious 
history, in which St. Paul and others employ the 
prepositions imép and dyti, unless we pay attention 
to the contemporary “ profane” uses ? 

The phrase Bdézew dad, “to beware of,” is 
explained by Blass’? as Hebrew, by Wellhausen® as 
Semitic; and yet it is used in a papyrus letter 
of strongly vulgar type, 4 August, 41 a.p., by a 
writer who was surely not a Jew, for he gives this 
warning: “and thou, do thou beware thee of the 
Jews.” * 

The combination of etva: and similar verbs with 
eis, which is after a Hebrew model according to 
Blass’ and like Lamed according to Wellhausen,° 
occurs in inscriptions and papyri.’ I have found 

1 Cf. A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, p. 128, 
and my hints in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 24 (1904) col. 212. 
A meritorious beginning has been made towards the study of the prepositions 
in the papyri by Gualtherus Kuhring, De praepositionum Graecarum in chartis 
Aegyptiis usu quaestiones selectae, (a doctoral dissertation) Bonn, 1906. 

* Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch,? p. 127 [Eng. trs.,? p. 126]. 

% Hinleitung in die drei ersten Lvangelien, p. 32. 

“ Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 1079, cat od Bdére cardv (sie) amd trav 
"Tovdalwy. Here we have also the supposed “non-Greek” phrase, Brérew 
€autév. See also Moulton and Milligan, The Expositor, October 1908, p. 380 f. 

> Grammatik, p. 88 [Eng. trs.? p, 85]. See also Jean Psichari, Hssat sur le 
Gree de la Septante, p. 201 f, 

6 Hinleitung, p. 32. But F is not the exact equivalent of els, If > were to 


be imitated we should expect some other preposition. e.g. émi. 
7 J. H. Moulton, Grammar, p. 71 £.; Radermacher, Prospectus, p. 6. 








Fiq@. 12.—-Ostracon, Thebes, 2nd cent. A.D. Order for Payment of Wheat. 
Now in the Authov’s collection. 
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~ anespecially valuable’ example among the inscriptions 
_ of Priene, of about the second century B.c.? 

_ What light has been shed on the formula eis 75 
dvopza, “in the name,” by the inscriptions, papyri, 
and not least by the ostraca! To the previous 
examples * of this, a legal formula* current in the 
Hellenistic world, I can now add from my own 
collection an ostracon from Thebes, of the second 
century A.D., which is important also in other respects 
(Figure 12). 

: As deciphered by Wilcken the reading is :— 


Kpetorros® Na .. a. [.]® Crispus® to Na-. . [a]’.:. @) 


m : 
15 
tee irernoyeis bua! Pay in the name? (for the 


eis Notov® south-west quarter) of Vestidia 


Oveor® SexodSa (?)1° Sud Tox~ | Secunda (?), represented by” 
ria Pollia Maria the younger, the 


Mapia™ vewt™ tas tod A oath alii ake 
mupod apra 8 Sioi#e two and a half and a third and a 


fucu TpiTov TeTpaKatxooT twenty-fourthartabaeof wheat 
(Here the ostracon breaks off.) 


1 Because old, and occurring not in a vulgar text but actually in an official 
document. 

2 No. 5039, [Tatra dé elvar els gudaxhy Tis mérews, “but this is to be for a 
guard to the city.” No. 594 (circa 200 B.C.) is to the same effect: eiva dé 
7d Wihdicpa ToOTo én cwrnpla THs bAews, “but this decree is to be for the 
salvation of the city.” 

3 Bibelstudien, p. 143 ff.; Neue Bibelstudien, p. 25; Bible Studies, pp. 146, 197; 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, 25 (1900) col. 73f.; and most particularly 

. Wilhelm Heitmiiller, “ Jm Namen Jesu,” Gottingen, 1903, p. 100 ff. 

4 Tt is possible, perhaps, that the formula found its way into Greek legal 
phraseology at a very early period through Semitic influence. Cf. the DUA of 
the Aramaic papyri of Assuan and the observations by Mark Lidzbarski, 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 27 (1906) col. 3213. But this is no reason for 
regarding it as a Semiticism felt as such in the Imperial period ; it had been 
amalgamated long before. Of. also Heitmiiller, p. 104;. Jean Psichari, Lssai 
sur le Gree de la Septante, p. 202 f., must not be neglected. 

5 Occurs as the name of a Jew in 1 Cor. i. 14, Acts xviii. 8, 

® Or Ne..a.[.], Wilcken. Ni{xod]dw is very improbable. 

7 4.é, els dvou(a). The formula is so common that it is abbreviated. 

[For notes & to 16 see next page. 
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As the ostracon contains the name “Maria” it 
constitutes a new document in the history of the 
Jewish* Diaspora in Egypt, and more particularly 
in Thebes.? 'To’claim it on that account as a proof 
of the genuine “Judaeo-Greek” character of our 
formula would be trivial, in view of the numerous and 
early pagan examples that are already known. 

(2) According to Mark vi. 7 Jesus sent forth 
His disciples 600 dSvo, “by two and two.” A dis- 
tributive numeral relation is here expressed in the 
Greek by repeating the cardinal number. Well- 
hausen® says this is not truly Greek, but‘ it is 
found in Aeschylus * and Sophocles.’ These examples 


1 Tt is not very probable that this Maria was a Christian. 

2 Cf. previous examples in Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, III.* 
p. 19ff. [the Jew Danoulos mentioned on p. 23 must be struck out, for the 
papyrus passage in question is now read differently by Wilcken; cf. Hpistulae 
Privatae Graecae ed. 8. Witkowski, p. 84]; and Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, 1. pp. 281 ff., 523 f, [the persons here mentioned with the name of Simon 
need not all be Jews; cf. Bibelstudien, p. 184 ; Bible Studies, p. 315, n. 2], 535. 

$ Das Evangelium Marci tibersetet und erklart, Berlin, 1903, p. 52. 

‘ Cf. Theologische Literaturzeitung, 23 (1898) col. 630f. 

5 Pers. 981, uupla wvpla, “ by myriads.” 

° From the lost drama called Hris the Antiatticist [an anonymous lexico- 
grapher of late date, edited by Bekker; see W. Schmid, Der Atticismus, I. p. 208, 
etc. TR.] quoted ular ulay in the sense of card ulay; this was first pointed out 


Continuation of notes to p. 123 :— 

* ae, els Nérov A(:Bés); on the quarters of the city of Thebes see Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka, 1. p. 718. 

* 4.€. Oveor(cdia?). The use of the cases (nominative for genitive) is vulgar, 
as in the Revelation of St. John. 

The reading is doubtful, Wilcken. It would = Dexod(v) da, 

" It is significant that the Hellenised form of the name, Mapla, occurs also here. 

# 4.e. vewr(épa), abbreviated like our “jun.” or “jr,” 

138 de. dpraB(as). The “artaba” was a measure of corn. 

“ With this form cf. a similar one in Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri, p. 318. 

8 7.e. “to the account of.” 

* This use of the preposition dd, occurring also in the papyri (cf. L. Wenger, 
Die Stellwertretung im Rechte der Papyri, Leipzig, 1906, p. 9 ff.), is of important 
bearing on the interpretation of the formula “ through Christ” and the con- 
ception of the Paraclete; cf. Adolph Schettler, Die yaulinische Formel “ Durch 
Christus,” Tiibingen, 1907, p. 28 ad fin. 
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would be sufficient to account for the same use in 
the Septuagint and in the New Testament ; it agrees 
with the Semitic use,’ it is true, but it is good 
popular Greek for all that. It has been shown by 
Karl Dieterich? to exist in Middle Greek, and has 
remained in Modern Greek down to the present 
day.* We can trace this use, therefore, through a 
period of two thousand five hundred years. A 
welcome new link in the long chain of witnesses 
from Aeschylus to the Bible and from the Bible 
till to-day was added by a letter of the 83rd century 
A.D., among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (No. 121), in 
which a certain Isidorus writes to one Aurelius to 
‘bind the branches by three and three in bundles.” * 
Still more recently there has come in the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri (No. 886, ,) a magical formula of the 
8rd cent. A.D., which exhibits a curious mixture of 
this and a prepositional’ construction.° 

(3) In conclusion we may select from the abundance 
of new syntactical observations an example which 
has lately met with general recognition, viz. the 
peculiar “nominative” wA7jpys in the prologue to 


by Thumb, Die griechische Sprache, p. 128. Blass, Granmatik des Neutesta- 
mentlichen Griechisch? p. 146 [Engl. ed.? pp. 145, 330], rightly inferred from 
this that the Atticists opposed this form of expression, which they therefore 
must have found present in the vernacular, “and it was not merely Jewish 
Greek.” 

1 We have here one of the numerous coincidences between the popular 
phraseology of different languages. Cf. the popular distributive zwet und zwet 
in German; in English “two and two.” 

2 Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, p. 188. 

® Of, Jean Psichari, Essai sur le Gree de la Septante, p. 183 iy 

4 eva (sic) dhoy pla tpla. Cf, djoare deopas decuds, “bind them in 
bundles,” which Blass,? p. 146 [Engl. ed.” p. 145], considers to have been the 
original reading in Matt. xiii. 30. 

5 pe [ =alpe] xara dvo dbo, “take them up by two and two.”—In the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri No. 940, (letter, 5th cent. A.D.) plav play is used, so the 
editors (Grenfell and Hunt) think, in the sense of una = “together” (Part VI. 
1908, p. 310). 
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St. John (i. 14),! which. bears intimately on a 
celebrated problem of this gospel. If I am not 
mistaken,’ this “nominative” has been regarded by 
a pious Silesian commentator of our own day as a 
peculiarly fine dogmatic distinction ‘of the inspired 
sacred text. In matters linguistic, however, the com- 
mentator’s piety is not enough. I agree, mutatis 
mutandis, with Hans Thoma,’ who once told the 
Protestant clergy of Baden that it would be more 
desirable to have a sinner painting good pictures 
than to have a saint painting bad ones.? The 
present case, therefore, must be decided by cold 
philological considerations, and philology tells us, on 
the evidence of papyri,’ ostraca, and wooden tablets, 
that mAypys as used by the people had often shrunk 
and become indeclinable. The oldest example 
hitherto known * is in the dreams of the twin-sisters 
and Ptolemaeus,’ 160 z.c., contemporary, therefore, 
with the Septuagint usage. Another pre-Johannine 
example is afforded by an Egyptian wooden tablet, 
probably of the reign of Augustus.? Next come a 


1 @s povoyevods Tapa marpds m\ipns [Codex D ahipn] xdpiros Kar ad\nbeias. 
This rA%pyns occurs also in other passages of the New Testament and the 
Septuagint. 

? I cannot lay my hand on the passage, and I prefer not to waste time in 
looking for it. 

* [The painter, 6.1839. He is the holder of two honorary degrees of the 
University of Heidelberg, Dr. phil. and D, theol., the latter conferred in 
October 1909. Tr. 

* Bericht iiber die Titigkeit des Wissenschaftlichen Predigervereins der 
evangelischen Geistlichkeit Badens im Jahre 1906, Karlsruhe, 1907, p. 10, 

° Cf. Blass, Grammatih des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch,? p. 84 and even 
"p. 81 [Engl. ed. p. 81]. Hermann Diels (letter, Berlin W., 22 July, 1908) 
refers further to A. Brinkmann, Rheinisches Museum, 54, p. 94, and Berl. 
Philol. Wochenschrift, 1900, col 252. 

° CE. J. H. Moulton, Grammar,? p. 50, and Mayser, Grammatik der griechi- 
schen Papyri, p. 63. All other needful references will be found there, 

" Leyden Papyrus, C IL, (Papyri Graecit Musei .. . Lugduni-Batavi, ed, 
C. Leemans, t. I. [1843] p. 118). 

* Revue Archéologique, 29 (1875) p. 233f. %wxa aird (sic) r& vadda, wdohpys 
kal ras damdvas, “I have given him his full fare and money to spend.” 
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number of quotations from papyri, and, as might 
have been expected, the statistics have been further 
enriched by the ostraca.1 Moulton? is quite right 
in saying that a Greek with a literary training would 
not have used the shrunken form. But he goes too 
far in assuming that it was first introduced into the 
Gospel of St. John by a copyist. The copyists 
worked as a rule quite mechanically, like our 
compositors ; when they made linguistic changes in 
the text of the New Testament they did so under 
the orders of trained theologians—men who generally 
must have been under the influence of Atticism and 
opposed to the vernacular. Where the textual 
authorities show variations, then in the gospels and in 
St. Paul popular forms have always a fair claim to 
preference. There is no special reason for regarding 
majpns 1 in St. John as not original. The vulgar form 
occurring in the lapidary style of the prologue—a field 
- anemone amid the marble blocks—is in fact a clear 
token of the popular character which even this gospel 
bears. The scholar whose instinct may have been 
‘misled by the word Logos in the first line is brought 
back to the right road by this undoubted popular 
form. 


K. We pass now to consider briefly, in conclusion, 
the style of the New Testament in the light of the 
profane texts.° The transition is an easy one, for 
we can still take our examples from the Johannine 
writings. It has become an inviolable tradition with 
commentators to represent the Johannine style as 
particularly Semitic, chiefly on account of its pre- 


1 Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, No. 1071, Thebes, 16 February, 185 A.D. ; 
probably also No, 1222, Thebes, Roman period. 

* Grammar,’ p. 50. 

8 Cf, the general observations above, pp. 63 £. 
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ference for paratactic constructions, especially ‘and 
. .. and,” which occurs so frequently. The very 
latest critic of the Johannine style, E. von Dobschiitz,? 
who distinguishes an original and an adaptation in the 
First Epistle of St. John, has these observations on 
the style of the original, conveyed, it may be re- 
marked, in a highly paratactic style of his own :— 


“Thesis stands beside thesis, sentence opposes sentence ; 
there are none of the delicate connecting particles, appropriate 
to every gradation in the thought, which are so abundant in 
classical Greek. ‘These are no doubt greatly diminished in the 
colloquial language of the Hellenistic period. But a style such 
as we have here is really not Greek. It is Semitic thinking that 
is here displayed. Only in the Septuagint is there anything 
like it to be found.” 


Apart from our new texts altogether, we could 
appeal to the facts of Indo-Germanic philology in 
refutation of this branding of parataxis as “not 
Greek.” Parataxis appears to be not Greek only 
from the orthodox point of view of the Atticists, who 
laid it down that the periodic structure with hypo- 
taxis was good, beautiful, and Greek par excellence. 
As a matter of fact, parataxis was the original form 
of Greek speech; it survived continuously in the 
language of the people, and even found its way into 
literature when the ordinary conversation of the 
people was imitated. The facts are admirably stated 
by Karl Brugmann ? :— 

1 “Johanneische Studien,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft und die Kunde des Urchristentums, 8 (1907) p. 7. Wilhelm Heitmiiller 
in the Gegenwartsbibel (Die Schriften des N. T.. .., herausg. von Johannes. 
Weiss), Il., Gdttingen, 1907, 3, p. 175, pronounces a similar judgment, and 
even ventures from the structure of the sentences and their connexion to draw 
conclusions as to the birth-certificate of the writer: “They betray beyond 
doubt the Jewish origin of the evangelist.” 


* @riechische Grammatik' (Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft,. 
IL. 15), Miinchen, 1900, p. 555 £. 
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“It is beyond doubt that the language of Homer exhibits on 
the whole far more of the original paratactic structure than the 
language of Herodotus and the Attic prose writers, such as 
Thucydides, Plato, Demosthenes. . . . This is not because the 
language of Homer is older and closer to the primitive Indo- 
Germanic type of language, but rather because the epic is less 
detached than the later literature from the natural soil of 
language. Wherever in the Indo-Germanic sphere a genuine 
popular dialect is found to exist side by side with a more highly 
developed literary language, we see that the popular dialect makes 
far more use of the paratactic form of expression than the literary 
language, Ifa work of later date, say, for example, of the 3rd 
century 8.c., were preserved, presenting to us as true a specimen 
of popular sentence-construction as the Homeric poems, the 
language of Homer would probably in this respect appear 
scarcely more archaic. ‘There is in fact no very great difference 
to be detected between Homeric Greek and the Modern Greek 
dialects in this particular. When, in the age of literary practice 
and scholastic training, we find authors using paratactic con- 
structions where they might have employed hypotactic forms, 
such being in general use in the cultivated language, we may 
generally assume that there has been an upward borrowing 
from the forms of the language of every-day life.” 


Brugmann illustrates this last remark by examples 
from the Greek Comedy and from Demosthenes ; 
in both cases there is conscious imitation of’ the 
popular’ style.’ 

If we have once recognised the popular character 
of the Johannine style—not an imitation, this, but in 
large measure a wild, natural growth—then we have 


1 This is obvious, of course, in the case of Comedy. We have here the 
reason why the vocabulary of Comedy finds such frequent echoes in the New 
Testament. It is not because the apostles were regular attendants at the 
theatre or readers of Comedy, but Comedy and New Testament both draw 
from the popular colloquial language as from a common spring. 

2 The examples in Wilhelm Schmid, Der Atticismus, I. p. 422, IL. p: 299, 
III. p. 326, are also very well worth considering. Cf. also Eduard Schwyzer, 
Neugriechische Syntax und altgriechische, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum, etc,, 1908, 1 Abteilung, 21 Band, p. 500; and Jean Psichari, Wssai 
sur le Gree de la Septante, p. 186. 
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solved the riddle which our Atticist commentators 
with their censorial attitude are always discovering. 
St. John is popular in style when he is narrating 
something, or when he is making reflections of his 
own, no less than when he reproduces the sayings of 
Christ. It is easy to find examples of both—the 
popular narrative style, with its short paratactic 
sentences and its “and... and,” and the stately 
style, impressive by the very simplicity of its popular 
appeal, in which the Divinity speaks in the first 
person to strangers and devotees. 

One of the finest examples of popular narrative 
style is the report by an Egyptian named Ptolemaeus, 
in the year 160 B.c., of a dream that he had had 
(Paris Papyri, No. 51). I should have liked to 
reprint this extraordinarily interesting text here,’ but 
it is advisable to await the appearance of Wilcken’s 
edition of the papyri of the Ptolemaic period, which 
will doubtless give us the dream of Ptolemaeus 
with considerably improved readings. 

Another good example is the letter of consolation 
written by Irene, an Egyptian woman of the second 
century A.D., and found at Oxyrhynchus. This letter 
will be discussed in a later chapter.’ 

Here is the story told by two “ pig-merchants,” 
about 171 a.D., in their letter of complaint to the 
Strategus, found at Euhemeria (Kasr el-Banat) in 
the Faydm * :— 


. 2. &xOes Hros Hv 10 Tod ... Yesterday, which was 
[2 vros unvos OO dvepyouévev | the 19th of the present month 
npav* aro kbyns OcadeAdpetas | Thoth, as we were returning 
@eulcrov pepidos td tov | about daybreak from thevillage 

! First publishéd in Notices et Extraits, 18, 2, p. 323 f. 

2 Cf. p. 164, below. 8 Faytim Towns and their Papyri, No. 108. 

‘ This “incorrect” genitive absolute with a following dative occurs in 
exactly the same way in John iv. 51, and many other New Testament passages. 
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SpOpov éemndOav jetv Kaxodp- 
ryot tiwes ava [plécov TIonv- 
Seveias Kal Tis OeaderAdeias 
kal énoav nas adv Kal TO 
paySoroptraxt Kal mAnyais 
nas wristas Axicav [at] 


Tpavpatiaioy émolncay Tov 
[laciwlva «Kal cicavipaly 
nulav xorpidi[ov] a Kab 


é8do[ta€av tov Tod Ilaciwy]os 
wuTOVa 2. Kab: . 


of Theadelphia in the division 
of Themistes, certain male- 
factors came upon us between 
Polydeucia and Theadelphia, 
and bound us and also the 
guard of the tower, and as- 
saulted us with very many 
stripes, and wounded Pasion, 
and robbed us of 1 pig, and 
carried off Pasion’s coat... 
and ...! 


How firmly this “and . . . and” style was rooted 


in the language of the people is shown by a much 
later bill of complaint of a Christian Egyptian 
woman who had been ill-treated by her husband 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 903, 4th century a.p.). 

The parallelism of the style comes out most 
clearly if we compare texts of similar content. For 
instance we might take these sentences from the 
story of the man born blind (John ix. 7, 11) :— 


7. Kal eirev abtd* traye 
vipat eis Tv KodvpSOpav 
ToD Dwrwaw (5 éppnveveras 
arectarpévos). amrirOev odv 
cal éviiyato Kal AAOev BrETrov. 
11. darexpiOn éxelvos* 6 av- 
Opwiros oO dAeyopevos *Incods 
anrov éroincey Kal éréxpioév 


7. And said unto him, Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam 
(which is by interpretation, 
Sent). He went away there- 
fore, and washed, and came 
seeing. 11. He answered, The 
man that is called Jesus made 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, 


1 Cf. the parallel descriptive details of the robber scene in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, Luke x. 30: mention of the road on which the outrage 
took place (“from Jerusalem to Jericho”), the stripes (“beat him,” R.V.), 
the theft of clothing. It is clear that Jesus was successful in hitting the 
popular tone. The papyri and inscriptions furnish good contemporary illus- 
trations of the same kind to other of our Lord’s parables, e.g. the importunate 
widow (Luke xviii, 1 ff.) Tauetis of the village of Socnopaei Nesus (Berliner 
Griechische Urkunden, No, 522, Faydm, 2nd century 4A.D.), or the prodigal 
son Antonis Longus with his confession of sins to his mother Nilus (Berliner 
Griechische Urkunden, No, 846, Faydm, 2nd century A.D.; see below, 
pp. 176 ff). 
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, 
sou Tovs 6POarpovs Kal eirrév 


‘\ 
poe Ore Drraye eis TOV Sirwap 


\ 
Kab viirat. ameAOwv ody kat 


and said unto me, Go to 
Siloam, and wash: so I went 
away and washed, and I re- 


virdpevos avéBrewa. | ceived sight. (R.V.) 


Compare with these sentences one of four records of 
cures inscribed on a marble tablet some time after 
188 .D., probably at the temple of Asclepius on the 


island in the Tiber at Rome? :— 


? , % / 
Ovarepie Arp otpati@ryn 
an > / 2 e \ 
TUPAS eypnyatioev” o Geds 
eddetv*® Kal rAaBev alua e& 
GheKTpu@vos AevKod peta pé- 
ALTos «Kal KOANUpLOV*4 GuP- 
Tpiipas Kai éml tpeis huépas 
2 . Oye \ > 
emuypetoar® él. Tos bdbOar- 
Hovs. Kal dvéBrevev® xa} 
eAnrvbev" kab niyapiarncer ® 


To Valerius Aper, a blind 
soldier, the god revealed? that 
he should go* and take blood 
of a white cock, together with 
honey, and rub them into an 
eyesalve* and anoint ® his eyes 
three days. And he received 
his sight,® and came’ and gave 


thanks ® publicly ® to the god.” 


#19 n “10 
onuocia® Td Bed. 


This text is, if possible, even more paratactic 
(“ Semitic,” people would say, if it were a quotation 
from the New Testament) than the corresponding 
passage in St. John. 


' Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 5980i5¢. = Dittenberger, Sylloge,? 
No. 807is¢, Apart from the mere words the parallelism is of course re- 
markable. Similarities both formal and actual occur also in’ the three other 
records and in numerous tablets of the same kind from Epidaurus. For a 
perfectly simple narrative style, consisting almost entirely of participial 
constructions and sentences connected by xat, cf, the long inscription record- 
ing the “ Acts of Heracles,” Corpus Inscriptionum Graccarum, No. 5984, The 
word mpdes is here used as in the title of St. Luke’s and other “Acts of 
the Apostles.” 

* So used frequently in the Greek Bible in the sense of divine warning 
or revelation [¢.g., LXX Jer. xxxii. (xxv.) 30, xxxvii. (xxx.) 2, xliii. (xxxvi.) 2, 4; 
Matt. ii. 12, 22; Luke ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5, xi. 7, xii. 25]. 

* Corresponding to the direct imperative “Go” in St. John. 

* Cf. the clay made of earth and spittle in St. John. 

* The word is employed exactly as by St. John, who also construes it with 
émi (ix. 6). * As in St. John. 

7 As in John ix. 7. * As often in the New Testament, 

* As in the Acts [xvi. 37, xviii. 28, xx. 20]. 

” Cf. the grateful Samaritan, Luke xvii. 15 f, 
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Most striking of all, however, is the similarity 
between St. John’s solemn use of the first personal 
pronoun and certain non-Christian and pre-Christian 
examples of the same style employed in the service 
of religion. Diodorus of Sicily has preserved an 
inscription in this style in honour of Isis at Nysa in 
« Arabia,” and there has recently been discovered 
another Isis inscription in the island of Ios, while 
echoes of the same style are found in texts of post- 
Johannine date. In the case of the second inscrip- 
tion there is another’ of those delightful accidents 
to be recorded which serve to recompense all who 
are wearied by the toil of compiling the statistics of 
language. This inscription, highly important also in 
respect of its contents, is now in the church of St. 
John the Divine, Ios, written on a portion of fluted 
column which now serves to support the altar: St. 
John the Divine has rescued this venerable document 
of a prose akin to his own. ‘The first editor of the 
inscription, R. Weil,’ considered it, strangely enough, 
to be an imperial edict or letter of the period of 
the Christian persecutions. Its true character was 
afterwards pointed out to him by Evstratiadis.? It 
has repeatedly engaged the attention of scholars, and 
was last published by Baron F. Hiller von Gaert- 
ringen,- who assigns the writing to the second or 


1 Cf. p. 102 above for the similar preservation of the émowaywy7 
inscription. 

? Athenische Mitteilungen, 2 (1877) p. 81. Fortunately he was not a 
theologian, or he would have been marked out as an example for all time of 
the blindness inevitable to a member of our faculty. 

3 Tbid. p. 189 f. 

4 Inscriptiones Graecae, XII. V.1 No. 14, cf. p. 217; for an unimportant new 
fragment see Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 28 (1904) p. 330. 1 
observed recently that Adolf Erman, Die dgyptische Religion, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 245, also translates the inscription (in part), and takes the same view 
of it as I do. It shows, he says, “what the more simple souls thought of 
Isis.” 
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third century a.p. By his kind agency I am enabled 
to reproduce here (Figure 13), with the permission 
of the Epigraphical Commission of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, a carefully prepared facsimile 
of this uncommonly interesting text by Alfred Schiff. 
In spite of the late writing the text itself, as shown 
by the parallel text from Nysa in our pre-Christian 
authority Diodorus, is old in the main, and probably 
much older than the Gospel of St. John. 

In order not to break the historical continuity I 
give first of all the text from Nysa, then that from 
Tos,’ thirdly a Johannine text of similar form, and 
lastly an example of the sacral use of the first person 
singular that is no doubt later than St. John. 


I 


Diodorus of Sicily (t+ 27 B.c.) says in his History? 
that he was acquainted with writers who had de- 
scribed the tombs of Isis and Osiris at Nysa in 


‘ Among pre-Johannine texts we might also mention the “Praise of 
Wisdom,” in Ecclesiasticus xxiv., where the first personal pronoun is used at 
least four times in the solemn manner. This style can undoubtedly be traced 
still further back: cf. the solemn “I am” of Jahveh in the Old Testament, 
and the “I” used by the kings in ancient Oriental inscriptions, an echo of 
which is found in the late inscription of Silco, a 6th cent. Christian King of 
Nubia (Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 201). The 
parataxis in this inscription, which is sufficiently barbaric in other respects, is 
exactly paralleled in the Isis inscriptions of Nysa and Ios, The best parallels 
to the use of the first personal pronoun are to be found in Egyptian sacred 
texts. Cf, for instance the texts in Albrecht Dieterich’s Hine Mithrasliturgie 
erlautert, Leipzig, 1903, p, 194 f., and the same scholar’s references to the Ley- 
den magical papyrus V. in the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie herausg. 
von Alfred Fleckeisen, 16, Supplementband, Leipzig, 1888, p. 773. fg., in the 
same papyrus, VII,,, we have éyd elu” Oorpes 6 xadovdpevos Udwp, ey elu” Ious n 
kadrounevyn Spdcos, “I am Osiris, who am called ‘Water’; I am Isis, who am 
called ‘Dew.’” Formal and actual parallels are also found in the London 
inagical papyrus No. 46og9¢, and 121g¢¢, (Kenyon, I. pp. 72, 100), and particularly 
in Apuleius, Metamorphoses, 11. 5. 

* 1.27. I quote from the edition by F. Vogel, Leipzig, 1888, 
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« Arabia.”’ The tombstone of each deity bore an 
inscription in “sacred characters,” and he gives as 
much of the text as was still legible, the greater part 


having been already destroyed by time. 


\o ie 

"Eye Iais eips 1 Bacituoca | 

/ 4 n 
maons xopas 7 Taidevbeica 
¢ \ ‘E rn er by \ b) 
td ‘Eppod, nat dca éya évo- 

tf 

pobérnaa, ovdels adTa Stivarat 


I am Isis, the queen of every 
land, taught by Hermes, and 
whatsoever things I have or- 
dained, no one is able to loose 


them. I am the eldest daugh- 
ter of Cronos, the youngest 
god. I am wife and sister of 
King Osiris. I am the first 
that devised fruit for men. 
I am mother of Horus the 
King. I am she that riseth 
in the dog-star. For me was 
the city of Bubastis built. 


Adoa. ~Eyo elu } Tob vew- 
tatov Kpovov Oeot Ouyarnp 
4 9 if > X 
mpeoButdtn. ~Eyo eis yuvn 
Kal aderdy "Ocipidos Bact- 
réws. . "Eye eis 1 mpworn 
Kaprov avOpw@ros evpodca. 
°E , 3 id "QD n 
yo eiue pntnp “Qpov tod 
Bactréws. “Eye eips 1) ev TO 
dotpm TO év TO xvvi érutér- 


Novea. "Epol BotBacros 7 | Rejoice, rejoice,” Egypt, that 
moms  @xodoujOn.  Xaipe, | nourished me. 


xaipe Aiyurrre } Ophacd pe. 

Diodorus also gives a fragment of the Osiris in- 
scription. Like the other it consists of brief state- 
ments by Osiris about himself, but the word “I” is 
not so conspicuous as in the Isis text. 


II 


That the Nysa inscription was no fiction but a 
permanent constituent in liturgical texts of the Isis 
cult, is proved by the later record from Ios (Fig. 13), 
which is longer, but in no other respect discordant. 
I print it here without preserving the original division 
intolines, only marking (for convenience in referring to 
the facsimile) the point where every fifth line begins. 


1 This statement must be regarded with suspicion. The text came probably, 
as Wilcken conjectures, from Bubastis. Nysa is a fabulous place. 
2 Or “ Hail, hail!” 
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['O Setva avéOnnev Eloi &. 
Sapar| [8] ~Avov Biss « A[p- | 
ma«pa|rn, Hiow eyo! eis 
t[vpavv]os maons xdpas Kab 
C)émad[ev]Onv iad ‘Eppod 
kal ypdupara ebpov pera ‘Ep- 
pod ta Snwoota, va pr Tois 
avtois rdvra ypabnras. "Eya 
vowous avOp@ros ebéunv Kab 
évopo-()°)Oérnca, & ovdels Sd- 
vata petabeivat, “Eye ecipe 
Kpévov Ovyarnp wrpecBurdrn. 
“Eye eis yun Kat adeaAadh 
*Oceipeos Bacihéos. "Eye cis 
Jeod Kuvos dotpw émitédovaa. 
(P)Eyd eiwe ) mapdé yuvastt 
Beds Kadovpéevn. °E| uw Jot Bov- 
Baotis rods ofkoSoujOn. Evo 
exopica yay am’ obpavod. 
*Ey® dor[plov odods eSerka. 
"Ey® Hriov kab cedivns mro- 
petav cuvétaka, ’Eye Oardo- 
()ova épya edpa. "Eya 76 
dtxatov laxupor érroinaa. Eyes 
yuvaica cal dvdpa cuvipyarya. 
"Eyo yuvaskl Sexdnvov Bpédos 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


N. N. dedicated this to Isis, 
Serapis, Anubis, and Harpo- 
crates. I am Isis,? the mis- 
tress of every land,’ and was 
taught by Hermes, and devised 
with Hermes the demotic4 
letters, that all things might 
not be written with the same 
(letters). I gave and ordained 
laws® unto men, which no one 
is able to change. I am eldest 
daughter of Cronos, I am 
wife and sister of King Osiris. 


| Iam that riseth in the star of 


the Dog god. Iam she that 
is. called’ goddess by women. 
For me was the city of Bubastis 
built.6 I divided the earth 
from the heaven.’ I showed 
the paths of the stars. [I 
ordered the course of the sun 
and moon.’ I devised busi- 
ness in the sea.l2 [I made 
strong the right." I brought 
together woman and man.” 
I appointed unto women the 


‘Iam not quite sure if these two words are rightly taken together. The 
anaphoric ¢y# in the following lines leads us to expect that the first sentence 
should also begin with éyé. tots would then stand alone : Hlous (sctl. éyer)- 


’Eyé. On the other hand the metrical Isis inscription from Andros, 
tiones Graecae, XII. V.1, No. 739, of the age of Augustus, 


several times, 
* Or [?] “Isis (saith): Iam. . :” 
8 Cf. Ecclus. xxiv. 6, 


Inscrip- 
has “Iows éyw... 


* As distinguished from the hieroglyphics. 
* Cf. the idea of divine legislation in the Old Testament, 
* Cf. LXX Psalm oxxi. [exxii.] 3, 4; Ecclus. xxiv. 11. 


7 Of, LXX Gen. i. 7-10. 


® Cf. LXX Gen. i. 16 £,; Job ix, 7f.; xxxviii. 31 f. 
* Cf. LXX Gen. i. 16f, ; Job ix. 7 ff; xxxviii. 31 f, 


” Cf. Wisdom xiv. 3 ff, 


“ Of. LXX Psalm xxxvi, [xxxvii.] 17, 39. 


* Cf. LXX Gen, i, 28, ii, 22, 













it PAEVRNO,YBIAL 

KA STHEICICEP WEI MI 
HT. _JOLTIACHEX ork) 

s  ENAJABMOHNY TO ek MOY 


TAAHM OLA! NT AIEPAN M 





APECRYTATH ET ote 
Ane aac aut 
IMEI MIHTOPAr YNAISI OEOLKAAOY 
NOTE #BACTICT OAILO! KOAO 
MHOH EFWEXWPICATH : 
tai NO AO YLEAELZAETHW HAI OY > 
CEAMNAETIOPE | ae TON IEXYPONETIO] 
ee ee CAPNANAPALYNHTAYA 
Ee A oud gexec 
| eee 2 AIENO 
EIWYTIOTEKNWNI-O Hei a aber Ala 
Mo O©ETHEA ETWTO!ICALTOPrOIL AETIN 
KEIMENOICTEI MA PIANETEOHKA EFMET™ 
TOYAA EAP OTOL EIEOLTALANGPLTO bATIALET A 
EIWMYHCEILAN@PWTIOICANE ABCA ETM ATANMAL 
GET NTHMANEAHA ZA ETT EMENHOELINEIAPYEA 
MHN ET WT YPANNAP2A PACK ATEAYTA EFWETERE 
so LONTYNAIKALYTTANAPKINHNANK are, ETWJOAl 
EMONEIEXY PoTEPON XPYUOYKALAPrY PIOYENTO! 
FIL ETLATOAAH@ELK AAONENOMO@ETHEA 
of TAME TWL YN IPOSACTAMIKATEYPA, 
ty OVE EAAHE] KAIBAPR APOILAIETAAZA 
SAP EE ATOKAMON KO AIPXPONALATEIN WckEc 
eh Eade OIL Ae LePKO 
\ tf) 2 


ona 
QAIKLIUE A. 


Fig. 13.—Isis Inscription from Ios. Writing of the 2nd or 8rd cent. A.D. 
Contents pre-Christian. Now in the church of St. Jobn the Divine, Ios. By 
permission of the Epigraphical Commission of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 

(p. 126 
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[o]e[o]s éroi[no]a. 
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évéraka, "Eyo to + téxvov 
yovels didootopyetabas évopo- 
Gérnca. °Eya trois adoropyous 
yovetor Sia-(*)xerpévors Tetwo- 
ptav éréOnxa, °Eyo pera tod 
aderpod "Oceipeos tas avOpw- 
, ” > \ f 
mopayias éravoa. *“Eyo wun- 
ces avOpwrois avédeiEa. "Eyo 
ayarpara Oedy Terpmdv edidaka. 
yo Teuevn Ocdy eidpvoduny. 
*"Ey® tupavvely alpyas Karé- 
Avoa. “Eyo arépye-()oOae 
yuvatkas um’ avdpav nvavKeaca. 
> \ \ 4 ? i 
Eye 1d Sixavov eiayuporepov 
xpuciou Kal apyupiou éroinca. 
"Ey To adnbés Kadov évopo- 
Bérnoa vopitfer|Oa. "Eyo 
yapixa[s]  evpa. 
"Eyo [8]earéxrovs “EdAnor 
wai BapBapas Svera&d-(*)unv. 
? \ \ \ \ \ > \ 
Eya To Kadov Kal TO aicxXpov 
Siayewooker Oat [vr ]o THs pu- 
’ \ [<4 
Eye ép- 
xov popov [éréBanroly ert... 
Bare cei (P GOLAOS Eo x. « 


new-born babe in the tenth 
month.! I ordained that 
parents should be loved by 
children.?_ I laid punishment 
upon those disposed without 
natural affection towards their 
parents.? I made with my 
brother Osiris an end of the 
eating of men.* I showed 
mysteries unto men. I taught 
to honour images of the gods. 
I consecrated the precincts of 
the gods. I broke down the 
governments of tyrants.’ I 
compelled women to be loved 
by men.® I made the right 


to be stronger than gold and 


silver.? I ordained that the 
true should be thought good. 
I devised marriage contracts.® 
I assigned to Greeks and bar- 
barians their languages.’ I 
made the beautiful and the ill- 
favoured to be distinguished by 
nature. I laid (?) the burden (?) 
of an oath upon... un- 
justly... 


It may seem surprising that in this case of a 
religious text of really Egyptian origin the parallels 
I have given (in the footnotes) are taken from the 
Septuagint and not from other Egyptian texts. But 


1 Cf. Wisdom vii. 1, 2. 


2 Cf, LXXK Exod. xx. 12; Deut. v, 16, etc. 


8 Cf, Exod. xxi. 15, 16, etc. 


o] 


4 Of, Wisdom xii. 3-5. 


8 Cf. LXX Psalm cxxxiv. [exxxv.] 10, 11, exxxv. [cxxxvi.] 17-20. 


6 Cf. LXX Gen. ii. 24; Mal. ii. 15, 16. 


- 7 Of, LXX Psalm xxxvi. [xxxvii.] 16, cxviii. [cxix.] 127. 


8 Of. LXX Mal. ii. 14; (Tobit vii. 13.) 


® Cf. LXX Gen. xi. 7, 9. 


1 Jt would have been easy to find them there. 


Cf. for instance ,O. Gruppe, 


Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte 11., Miinchen, 1906, p. 1563 ff. 
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there is a good reason for this: in anticipation of 
the problem which will engage our attention in 
Chapter IV. I was anxious to show how close the 
resemblance can be between the Hellenised Old 
Testament and Hellenised Egyptian religion. The 
actual relationship of ideas being so close, how easy 
must it have been for Hellenistic Judaism and 
Christianity to adopt the remarkable and simple style 
of expression in the first person singular. * 


III 


John x. 7-14 :— 


"Eye eius  Ovpa tav mpo- 
/ 2 eo s Ni 
Bdatwv: wavtes boot HAOov po 
3 nr 4 rset ey \ , 
€“ov KAETTTAL ELaly Kal AnoTAL, 
>? 3 > v > Led \ 
aXX ove nkovoav avTov Ta 
/ > 4 > e ry 
mpoBata. “Eye cips Ovpa: 
> > a »/ See 4 
di éuod 4édv tis eioédXOn, 
> vA 
owOyncetat, Kal eiaedevoeTat 
AX > - \ \ 
kai é&eAXevoeTaL Kal vounv 
e s ¢ , > 
EUPNTEL. O Krérrns ovK 
WA 
EpxeTas ef py wa Kren Kal 
i 
Gicn Kal atoréon, ‘Eyo 
HrOov wa Conv éxwow Kal 
> 
mepioooy éxwaow. “Eyo eis 
€ 4 € \ 
O TroLnY O KANOS* O TroLWHY 
¢ \ \ by a 
0 Kados THY uyny avTov 
TlOnow wmép Tov mpoBdtwp. 
3 \ \ > x / 
O pic Owros Kal ovK OY TOLD, 
e > 4 \ , By 
ov ovK ot Ta mpoBaTa iia, 
lal \ if 
Oewpet Tov AvKov épyYopevov 
\ > / \ , \ 
Kal adinow Ta mpoBata Kal 
4 \ € f ¢ us 
gevyes (Kal o AvKOS apTrdles 


I am the door of the sheep. 
All that came before Me are 
thieves and robbers: but the 
sheep did not hear them. I am 
the door: by Me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and go out, and shall 
find pasture. The thief cometh 
not, but that he may steal, 


‘and kill, and destroy : I came 
| that they may have life, and 


may have abundance. I am 
the good shepherd: the good 
shepherd layeth down His life 
for the sheep. He that is a 
hireling, and not a shepherd, 
whose own the sheep are not, 
beholdeth the wolf coming, 
and leaveth the sheep, and 
fleeth (and the wolf snatcheth 
and scattereth them), because 


1 At Ephesus, to which the Johannine texts point, there was a cult of 
Isis.—In the inscription in Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, 
III. No. 722, the reading Eiceoy does not seem to me to be certain, but there 
are other more certain epigraphical proofs. Cf. Adolfus Rusch, De Serapide 
et Iside in Graecia cultis, Diss. Berolini, 1906, p, 72 f. 
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eG \ , y 
avra Kai oxopmriver)* OTe puo- 
Owros éotw Kat ov péder adTo 
n / 5) , 
mept tay mpoBatwv. "Eye 
elt O TOUNY O KaXds, 


he is a hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep. I am the good 
shepherd, (R.V., adapted.) 


IV 


In spite of distortion caused by the would-be 
wizardry the features of the old style are recognisable 
in the following passage from the London magical 
papyrus No. 46y45.¢,’ which was written in the 4th 


century A.D. 


Similar examples would not be difficult 


to find in other magical texts.’ 


"Eye cipro dxéparos Saipov, 
év Tos Troaly éxwv THV Gpacwy, 
ioxupos, TO Wop TO GOdvarTov. 
°E A >? ee v4 ¢ r 

yo. ety 7) GANOeLa 0 percav 
adicnuata yelverOar ev TO 
Koopo. Eye eius 0 aotpartav 
[magic words inserted here] 
Kat BpovTav. 
> ¢ © ‘\ ” > la 
éotiv 0 tdpws buBpos émctet- 
mrov él THY yHv wa dyxevn. 
’ 

"Ey ety o0 TO oToma KaieTas 
3) oe: ? , > € a 
dv ddov. "Eye eis 6 yevvav 

> an 3 , > id 
Kal atroyevvav. “Eyo eis 7 
xyapis TOD aidvos. 


> 
Eyoé eps ov 


I am the headless ? daemon, 
having eyes in my feet, the 
strong one, the deathless fire. 
I am the truth, who hateth 
that evil deeds are in the 
world, Iamhe that lighteneth 
[here follow certain magic words | 
and thundereth. I am _ he 
whose sweat is a shower falling 
upon the earth to make it 
fruitful. I am he whose mouth 
burneth altogether. I am he 
that begetteth and begetteth 
again. I am the grace of the 
aeon. 


The entire simplicity of the style of this solemn 
monotone is seen all the more clearly if we compare 


1 Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. BF. G. Kenyon, I. p. 69f. 
2 It was part of the proper procedure in ancient sorcery for the enchanter 
to identify himself with powerful and terrible deities in order to impress 


the demons who were to be overcome. 


Studies, pp. 355, 360. 


Cf. Bibelstudien, p. 271; Bible 


8 Of, Franz Boll, Sphaera: Neue griechische Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der Sternbilder, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 221 f., 433, 438. 
4 Hermann Diels (letter, Berlin W., 22 July, 1908) considers it possible that 


the verb here means destroy. 
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it with metrical paraphrases. This we can do in 
the case both of the Isis inscription and of the 
Johannine texts. There is an inscription of the age 
of Augustus in the island of Andros,! consisting of a 
hymn to Isis in hexameters, and based evidently on 
the old formulae known to us from the inscriptions 
of Nysa and los. For comparison with the Gospel 
of St. John we have the pompous hexameters of 
Nonnus. Contrasted with their originals these verses 
sound something like the rhyming paraphrase of 
the ‘Psalms by Dr. Ambrosius Lobwasser (anglice 
Praisewater), Professor of Law and Assessor to the 
‘Royal Court of Justice at Konigsberg, achieved in 
1573. 
“Zu Gott wir unser Zuflucht haben, 
Wann uns schon Ungliick thut antraben ”— 


so the good man begins the Psalm® out of which 
Luther had quarried the granite for his “ Feste Burg.” 
The “watered praises” of Lobwasser’s Psalter are 
about equal in merit, perhaps even superior, to the 
hexameters into which Nonnus and the author of the 
Andros hymn diluted the old lines couched in homely, 
vigorous “I ”-style. 3 

4. From whatever side the New Testament may 
be regarded by the Greek scholar, the verdict of 
historical philology, based on the contemporary texts 
of the world surrounding the New Testament, will 
never waver. For the most part, the pages of our 
sacred Book are so many records of popular Greek, 


' Epigrammata Graeca, ed. G&. Kaibel, No. 1028; most recently in the 
Inseriptiones Graecac, XII. V. 1, No. 739. 

* [Psalm xlvi. Lobwasser might be thus imitated: “To God for refuge 
each one flieth When to o’erride us trouble trieth.” Luther’s celebrated 
“ Hin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott” is best represented in Carlyle’s version, 
“A safe stronghold our God is still, A trusty shield and weapon,” etc. TR.] 
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in its various grades; taken as a whole the New 
Testament is a Book of the people. Therefore we 
say that Luther, in taking the New Testament from 
the doctors and presenting it to the people, was only 
giving back to the people their own. We enter, 
perhaps, an attic-room in one of our large cities, and 
if we find there some poor old body reading her Testa- 
ment beside the few fuchsias and geraniums on the 
window-sill, then we feel that the old Book is in a 
position to which its very nature entitles it. Think 
too of the Japanese New Testament found by a Red 
Cross sister in a wounded man’s knapsack during the 
war between Russia and Japan: that was also a 
grateful resting-place for the old Book. We will go 
further, and say : this great Book of the people ought 
really never to be published in sumptuous editions 
with costly engravings and expensive binding. The 
Egyptian potsherds with Gospel fragments,’ the 
Paternoster from Megara,’ the Biblia Pauperum? 
and the Stuttgart Groschenbibel,* are in their ex- 
ternals more in keeping with the character of the 
New ‘Testament than the proposed Double-crown 
Bible* and the other éditions de luxe bought by rich 
German godfathers for Confirmation presents. The 


1 Cf. above, pp. 48-53. 2 Of, above, p. 48, n. 2. 

® My friend Carl Neumann, the art-critic, in a letter dated Kiel, 17 May, 
1908, objects to this estimate of the Biblia Pauperum. [No doubt the author 
was thinking not so much of the actual artistic merit or cost of production of 
the block-books and their MS. predecessors, as of the contrast between them 
and elaborately written (and illuminated) complete Bibles of the same date or 
earlier, TR.] : 

* Cf. an article on the Groschenbibel in Die Hilfe, 1898, No. 16. [The 
article was written by Professor Deissmann on the publication of the first 
German “ penny Testament” by the Wiirttemberg Bible Institute, following the 
example of the British and Foreign Bible Society. TR.] , 

* Cf. an excellent criticism of the plan by Johannes Ficker, Monatsschrift 
fiir Gottesdienst und kirchliche Kunst, 12 (1907) p.179ff. [This Bible was 
to be printed at the Imperial Government Printing Office in Berlin and sold 
for a sovereign, TR.] 
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plainer the cover, the more modest the type, the 
coarser the paper, the nearer the pictures come to 
the style of Diirer or Rembrandt, the more fitly will 
the great Book of the people be arrayed. 

The Book of the people has become, in the course 
of centuries, the Book of all mankind. At the 
present day no book in the world is printed so often 
and in so many languages as the New Testament. 
From the people to mankind at large: historical 
philology establishes the causal connexion under- 
lying this development. The New Testament was 
not a product of the colourless refinement of an 
upper class that had nothing left to hope for, whose 
classical period lay, irretrievable, in the past. On 
the contrary, it was, humanly speaking, a product 
of the force that came unimpaired, and strengthened 
by the Divine Presence, from the lower class 
(Matt. xi. 25f.; 1 Cor. i. 26-31). This reason alone 
enabled it to become the Book of all mankind. 

And so the simple texts on stone, papyrus, and 
earthenware have helped us, firstly, to a knowledge 
of the sacred Volume on its linguistic side, and then, 
by that means, to no small understanding of its 
most distinguishing characteristic. A new ray of | 
light falls on its history among the nations. The 
New Testament has become the Book of the Peoples 
because it began by being the Book of the People. 


CHAPTER III 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AS LITERATURE, ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE NEW TEXTS 


1. Our estimate of the New ‘Testament will be 
much the same as we have just stated if we now 
approach it from the point of view of literary 
history. Here again it is the records of the world 
contemporary with the New Testament that have 
supplied us with the right standard of criticism. 

In saying this we may seem at first to be 
preparing difficulties for ourselves. We have insisted 
more than once that the records referred to are to 
a great extent non-literary, yet now we claim that 
they throw light on literary questions. This seems 
to be self-contradictory ; and I can well imagine 
that some readers will be astonished to hear me say 
that these poor scraps of papyrus, or potsherds 
inscribed with fragments of letters from unknown 
Egyptians, have taught me to understand the true 
nature of St. Paul’s Epistles and, ultimately, the 
course by which Primitive Christianity developed 
on the literary side. But I ask the incredulous to 
give me a patient hearing.’ — 


1 For what follows cf. the “Prolegomena to the Biblical Letters and 
Epistles” in Bibelstudien, 1895, pp. 187-252 [Bible Studies, pp. 1-59], and the 
article “Epistolary Literature” in the Hncyclopaedia Biblica, Il., London, 
1901, col. 1323 ff; also the outline in Beitrage cur Weiterentwicklung der 
christliohen Religion, Miinchen, 1905, p. 119ff. These sources have been 
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The mention of the literary side of Primitive 
Christianity brings us to a branch of inquiry the 
importance of which has until now been all too little 
recognised. Whole libraries, it is true, have been 
written concerning the growth of the New Testament 
and the origin of its several parts, but the fact 
remains that it has seldom been viewed, as the literary 
historian would view it, in relation to the history of 
ancient literature. None but a very few scholars 
have felt the need of studying Primitive Christianity 
with the strictness of the literary historian. One 
honourable exception to be named here was Franz 
Overbeck, whose important study “ On the Beginnings 
of Patristic Literature” was published in 1882. As 
a general rule it is not so much as indicated that 
there is a problem to be solved, for the New 
Testament is approached with the preconceived 
idea that the Primitive Christian texts which owe 
their preservation to their inclusion in that book 
were themselves without exception “books” and 
works of literature. | 

But this preconceived idea must be given up. If 
we were to regard the New Testament merely as 
an assemblage of little works of literature and treat 


made occasional use of here.—K. Dziatzko, article “Brief” in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, new edition by G. Wissowa, 
IIl., Stuttgart, 1899, col. $36ff., takes the same view as regards the main 
questions. 

* Historische Zeitschrift, 48, New Series 12 (1882) p. 429ff. Views have 
been expressed on the problem by Georg Heinrici (Das Neue Testament und 
die urchristliche Uberlieferung, Theol. Abhandlungen C. Weizsaecker gewidmet, 
Freiburg i. B., 1892, pp. 321-352; Die Entstehung des Newen Testaments, 
Leipzig, 1899; Der literarische Charakter der neutestamentlichen Schriften, 
Leipzig, 1908) and Gustav Kriiger (Die Entstehung des Neuen Testaments,? 
Freiburg i. B, u. Leipzig, 1896; Das Dogma vom neuen Testament, Giessen, 
1896), Much may be expected from Paul Wendland’s “Die urchristlichen 
Litteraturformen,” a contribution to Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. G. Misch’s Geschichte der Autobiographie, I.,. Leipzig, 1907, is 
instructive. 
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it accordingly in our studies, we should commit the 
same mistake as an art-critic who proposed to treat 
a collection of fossils and ancient sculpture as if it 
contained nothing but works of art. We must not 
assume that the New Testament is literature from 
cover to cover. Whether it began as literature in 
its single parts is a question to be inquired about. 
The inquiry resolves itself into these questions: 
Did Primitive Christianity begin by being literary ? 
When did it become so? What were the stages it 
went through in the process ? 


2. These questions, I think, have more than 
a purely academic interest: they contribute to a 
thorough appreciation of what Primitive Christianity 
really was. But in order to answer them we must 
come to an understanding about the meaning of 
our term “literature” and about the various forms 
in which literature may find expression. 

The service here rendered us by the inscriptions, 
papyri, and ostraca is incalculable. Being them- 
selves non-literary texts they remind us that a thing 
is not necessarily literature because it has been 
committed to writing and preserved in written form. 
Being also popular texts they accustom us, when we 
come to literature, to distinguish the popular from 
the artistic. 

What then is literature? Literature is something 
written for the public (or at least for a public) and 
cast in a definite artistic form. 

A man, however, who draws up a lease or an 
application to some public official, or who writes 
a receipt or a letter, is not engaged in literature. 
Lease, application, receipt, letter, and a host of 
similar documents, are non-literary. ‘They are the 

10 
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products not of art but of life; their destiny is not. 
for the public and posterity but for the passing 
moment in a workaday world. This it is that makes 
the thousands of non-literary texts, on stone, papyrus, 
or pottery, such delightful reading. In large measure 
they are records of life, not works of art: records 
testifying of work, joy, and sorrow, and never in- 
tended for us, though a bountiful fate, willing that 
we after-comers should enter into pure human 
contact with the past, has made them ours. 

There is one special class of these records of human 
life and work which the new discoveries have brought 
to light again in astonishing plenty and most delight- 
ful freshness. These are ancient non-literary letters, 
exchanged by private persons on terms of intimacy, 

_and preserved not in late copies but in their originals, 

on lead, papyrus, or earthenware fragment. What 
would have been impossible in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century is possible now, and a 
history of ancient letter-writing might really be 
written. Conceived most comprehensively, it would 
cover a period of several thousand years ; restricted 
to ancient letter-writing in Greek and Latin it would 
yet run to more than one thousand. 

To think of “literature” or to speak of “ episto- 
lary literature” in connexion with these hundreds of 
ancient original letters would be utterly perverse! (or 
only possible if we were to employ the word “ litera- 
ture” in a secondary and colourless sense with regard 
to non-literary writing). The epistolary Aterature of 
antiquity is something altogether different. That is 
represented by the literary letter, the artistic letter, 


‘RK. Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wundererzdhlungen, Leipzig, 1906, p. 98f., 
protests, with great justice, against the vagueness of the modern terms 
employed to discriminate between literary genres. 
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the epistle,’ of which we shall have to speak later on. 
On the contrary, we must banish all thought of 
literature, of conscious artistic prose, when we turn 
the pages of the letters that have come down to us. 
They are texts from which we can learn what is non- 
literary and pre-literary. And that is precisely what 
we must learn if we are to understand the New 
Testament historically. 


3. Let us then from this abundance select a few 
specimens characteristic of the thousand years between 
Alexander the Great and Mohammed, beginning 
with the oldest Greek letter in existence and coming 
down to the letters of Egyptian Christians in the 
time before Islam. 

The little collection? will make admirably clear to 
us the essential nature of the letter and the forms it 
assumed in antiquity. The illustrations will give 
some idea of the inimitable individuality of each single 
original. We should give a false picture if we selected 
only the choicest specimens, so we have been careful 
to include some unimportant examples of average 


letters. 
The collection has moreover a secondary purpose, 


1 IT employ this word technically to distinguish the artistic letter from the 
real letter. 

2 Cf. also the collection of letters in Bibelstudien, p. 208 ff. (a different 
selection in Bible Studies, p. 21ff.); Paul Viereck, Aus der hinterlassenen 
Privatkorrespondenz der alten Agypter, Vossische Zeitung, 3 January, 1895, 
first supplement ; Erman and Krebs, Aus den Papyrus der Koniglichen Museen, 
p. 209 ff. (also 90ff., etc.); R. Cagnat, Indiscrétions archéologiques sur les 
Egyptiens de l’époque romaine, Comptes rendus de 1’Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, 1901, p. 784ff.; Léon Lafoscade, De epistulis (aliisque 
titulis) imperatorum magistratuumque Romanorum quas ab aetate Augusti 
usque ad Constantinum Graece scriptas lapides papyrive servaverunt, Thesis, 
Paris, 1902; Friedrich Preisigke, Familienbriefe aus alter Zeit, Preussische 
Jahbrbiicher, 108 (April to June 1902) p. 88ff., E. Breccia, Spigolature 
papiracee, Atene e Roma, 5 (1902) col. 575 ff.; and most especially Hpistulae 
privatae Graecae quae in papyris aetatis Lagidarum servantur, ed. Stanislaus 
Witkowski, Lipsiae, 1907. 
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as will appear in the fourth chapter. It is to bring 
home to us certain types of the ancient soul. 


1. 


Letter from Mnesiergus, an Athenian, to his housemates, 4th 
century 38.c., leaden tablet from Chaidari, near Athens, now 
in the Berlin Museum, discovered by R. Wiinsch, deciphered 
by him and A. Wilhelm (Figures 14 and 15). 


This letter is the oldest Greek letter hitherto 
known, and of the greatest importance especially for 
the history of epistolary forms. We are indebted 
for this valuable specimen to the careful labours of 
Richard Winsch’; it was definitively deciphered 
and explained in masterly fashion by Adolf Wilhelm.’ 
By permission of the Imperial Austrian Archaeological 
Institute 1 am enabled to reproduce here a facsimile 
of the same size as the original. The tablet was 
originally folded together and perhaps fastened with 
string and seal. On the outside of the tablet is the 
address (Figure 14), which was written after the lead 
had been folded :— 


Dépev® is Tov Képap- To be taken to the earthen- 
ov TOY YUTpLKOD * ware pottery market;* to 
atrodovat® dé Navoiar be delivered to Nausias or to 


) Opacverje 7 O vide. Thrasycles or to his son. 


On the inside, and with the lines running in the 
opposite direction, is the salutation’ and the text 


* Inseriptiones Graecae, III. Pars III. Appendix inscriptionum Bue ee 
defixionum tabellae in Attica regione repertae, 1897, p. iif. 

* Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archdologischen Institutes in Wien, 7 
(1904) p. 94 fi. 

* On the infinitive absolute cf. p. 75, n. 4 above. 

4 At Athens. 

5 In the commentaries on the letters of St. Paul the salutation which serves 
as introduction to the body of the letter is generally spoken of as the address. 
That is not correct: the address, as shown by this letter, the oldest that has 
come down to us, was written on the outside or on the cover of the folded 








Fie. 14. FIG, 15. 


The Oldest Greek Letter yet discovered, Address (Fig. 14) and Text (Fig. 15): Mnesiergus of 
Athens to his Housemates. Leaden tablet, 4th cent. B.c. Now in the Berlin Museum. By per- 
mission of the Imperial Austrian Archaeological Institute. 
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of the letter proper (Figure 15). It seems that 
Mnesiergus was in the country and had probably 
been surprised by a sudden frost :— _ 


Monciepyos Mnesiergus sendeth to them 
éméotede TOIS olKOL that are at his house greeting 
yatpev kab tryaiver* and health and he saith it is 
kal adros obits epac[xle | so with him. If? ye be 
[éxev]. willing, send me some covering, 

5 Sréyacpa el? te Bodeote either sheepskins or goat- 


amoméunras ty das %) SupOEpas | skins,* as plain as ye have, 
és ebrencotd<ta>s Kai py | and not broidered with fur, 


TLTUPOTAS and shoe-soles: upon occasion 
\ va y oe) . 

kad xatvpata: Tuxov* dazro- | I will return them. 
Sac. 


The contents of this letter, the earliest that we 
possess, are not particularly striking, it is true; but 
whoever thinks them trivial must also regard as trivial 
St. Paul’s request for the cloak that he left at Troas 
with Carpus (2 Tim. iv. 18). 


letter, and in St. Paul’s case was no doubt much shorter than the salutation. 
Not one of St. Paul’s letters preserves it——On the ancient form of salutation 
used in this letter (and on the salutations generally) cf. Gustav Adolf 
Gerhard, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des griechischen Briefes. Erstes 
Heft, Die Anfangsformel, Diss. Heidelberg, Tiibingen, 1903, p. 32. 

1 These two verbs occur in salutations in 2 Macc. i. 10, ix. 19: 

2 The sentence with ei is probably not, as Wilhelm supposes, the protasis to 
the concluding words, ruxdv dmrodwow, but a request made into an independent 
sentence by aposiopesis, as vivid and colloquial as the well authenticated 
request in Luke xxii, 42, IIdrep, ef Bovher mapevéyxae Tobro 7d mornpiov am’ éuod, 
“Wather, if Thou wouldest remove this cup from Me!” [Professor Deiss- 
mann, it will be observed, deletes the comma before remove. It seems possible, 
however, without assuming an aposiopesis, to take mapevéyxar or droméupor as 
‘an infinitive absolute = imperative (cf. pépev, dmodévae in the address of this 
letter), and to regard it as the apodosis. T have therefore ventured to harmonise 
the translation of the letter with the A.V. and R.V. of Luke xxii. 42. TR. | 

8 This brief colloquial use of ruxév, for which there are other examples, 
occurs also in 1 Cor. xvi. 6, with the meaning “it may be.” 

4 [So Deissmann, according to Wilhelm’s interpretation. It would also 
seem possible to translate: “ either sheepskins or leathern garments, be they 
never so shabby and with no more hair on them.” TR.] 
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2 


Letter from Demophon, a wealthy Egyptian, to Ptolemaeus, a 
police official, circa 245 2.c., papyrus from mummy 
wrappings found in the necropolis of El-Hibeh, now in 
the possession of the Egypt Exploration Fund, discovered 
and published by Grenfell and Hunt! (Figure 16). 


Anuopav IIroe- Demophon to Ptolemaeus, 
paiws® yaipev. amoa]- 
Tethov nuiy ék Tay- 
TOS TpoTrov TOY av- 


5 Anta Iletovv éxovt[a] both the Phrygian pipes and 


greeting. Send us by all 
means the piper Petoys with 


+ ig > 
ages p ag Basen ae the others. And if it is neces- 
Al[o]ds Kal tTovs Aowrods. 

[ai] sary to spend anything, pay 
éay TL O€nu avnroaat it. Thou shalt receive it from 


Sés. mapa dé nulaly com- 
10 &?. drdcterov 8 af uliv 
kai ZnvdBvov tov padra- the effeminate, with tabret, 


Ni 4 BA UA i 
MOV €XOvTa TURTAVOY Kab.) and cymbals, and rattles.) Or 
7 Uf 
KvpBara> Kal Kporara. 


us. And send us also Zenobius 


the women have need of him 


xpet- 
a yap éott Tais yuvasély | at the sacrifice. And let him 
7 pos have also raiment as fair as 


15 thy Ovciav. éyéto Se 
je : < x ; may be. And fetch also the 
KAl [WaTLoLOV WS ac- 


TELOTATOV. KOpoaL Oe kid from Aristion and send it 


' The Hibeh Papyri, No. 54.—For the photograph here reproduced in slightly 
reduced facsimile (Figure 16), by kind permission of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, I am indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Grenfell. 

? Ptolemaeus seems to have held some post in the police force of the nome 
of Oxyrhynchus. 

8 Wilcken’s conjecture. 

‘ The word is no doubt used in its secondary (obscene) sense, as by St. Paul 
in 1 Cor, vi. 9. It is an allusion to the foul practices by which the musicians 
eked out their earnings. Cf. the remarks in Chapter IV. on the lists of 
vices (p. 321, n. 1). 

° St. Paul is thinking of cymbals such as these, employed for religious 
music, in 1 Cor. xiii, 1. 
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Kal Tov Epipov' trapa’ Apic- 
tievos Kal tréuapov npiv. 
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‘Yea, and if thou hast 
taken the slave, deliver him 


to us. 


20 Kal To copa? 8é3 & cuvei- 
Anpas mapdédos [[avro]]4 
eupbet Srrws adro &- 

axopiont nuiv. amoc- 
Tetdov O€ Hyiv Kal Tv- 
25 povs Scous dv Suvne Kat 
Képapov Kalilvov cab da- 
yava tlavtlodara Kal 
éay drypov re éxynifs.| 
Epp[wao.| 
euBarod Sé avta kal dv- 
ANakitas of cvvdiaKxopod- 
ow [[a]] To wAoio[v.] 


to Semphtheus that he may 
And send 


us also cheeses as many as 


bring him to us. 


thou canst, and new earthen- 
ware, and herbs of every kind, 
and delicacies if thou hast 
any. 
Farewell. 

Put them on board and 
guards with them who will 
help in bringing the boat over. 





30 


Endorsed : 


IT rorepaior. | To Ptolemaeus. 


The letter gives us a glimpse of the domestic life 
of an obviously well-to-do family. A festival is 
coming on: mother and daughter insist that at the 
sacrifice (and sacrificial dance ?) flutes and the rattle 
of castanets shall not be wanting, and of course the 
musicians must be nicely dressed. Then come 
anxieties about the festive meal, from the roast to 
the dessert, not forgetting the new crockery that 
‘must be bought for kitchen and table, and added to 


1 No doubt to furnish the roast meat at the feast, such as the brother of 
the Prodigal Son considered himself entitled to (Luke xv. 29). 

? cua means “slave,” as frequently in the Greek Old and New Testaments 
(Bibelstudien, p. 158; Bible Studies, p. 160). This example is of exactly the 
same date as the oldest portions of the Septuagint, and comes from the land 
of the Septuagint.—The slave had run away from Demophon, as Onesimus did 
from Philemon (cf. St. Paul’s letter to Philemon). 

8 $é after caf and standing as the fourth word of the sentence, as in Matt. x. 
18, John vi. 51, 1 John i. 3. 

4 The word enclosed in double brackets was erased by the writer of the 
letter. 
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this the annoyance of the runaway slave—really, as 
master of the house, there is much for Demo- 
phon to think of; and it is no light matter, the 
transport of man and beast, pottery, cheese, and 
vegetables. But there, friend Ptolemaeus, who is 
over the guards, will lend a few of his men who 
can help the boatmen, and money shall be no 
obstacle. Altogether the details of the proposed 
festival remind us of the slight but very lifelike 
touches with which Jesus pictures the feast at the 
return of the Prodigal Son.' 


3 


Letter from Asclepiades, an Egyptian landowner, to Portis, his 
tenant, B.c.— (Ptolemaic period), ostracon from Thebes, 
now in the possession of Ulrich Wilcken and published 
by him? (Figure 17). 


This is a private receipt, written, like so many 
others,’ in the form of a private letter. It is inserted 
here as a characteristic example of a letter written by 
some other person’s orders. 


[AloxAnmid(Sns) Xappd- Asclepiades, the son of Char- 
ryOV TOS [(pew). | magon, to Portis the son of 
[optite Teppapuos yai- | Permamis, greeting. I have 
"Aréyo' mapa cod 76 éri- | received? from thee the fruit 
Bar Xov ® that falleth to me® and in- 
porexpoprov cat émruyévn( pa) crease of the lot that I have 


1 Luke xv. 22 ff. 

° Griechische Ostraka, II. No. 1027. The facsimile there given (Plate IIIa) 
is reproduced here (Fig. 17) by the kind permission of the author and Messrs, 
Giesecke and Devrient, Leipzig. 

* Cf. examples above, pp. 105, 111. 

4 Cf. above, pp. 110 ff. 

° A regular formula, as in the parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xv, 12; 
cf, Neue Bibelstudien, p. 57; Bible Studies, p. 230, 





Fig. 17.—Letter from Asclepiades, an Egyptian landowner, to Portis, 
Ptolemaic. Period. Ostracon from Thebes. Now in the possession of Ulrich 
Wilcken. Reproduced by permission of the owner and his publishers. 
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—§ ob éuicbwod coe KAjpov let to thee, for the sowing of 
els TOY oTropov Tov Ke L the year 25, and I lay nothing 
Kovbéy oot évKaro. to thy charge. Written for! 


"Eypaev trép! av(rod) | him hath Eumelus, the son of 

Evpn(ros)‘Eppya(....) | Herma... ., being desired 

akwwbeis Sia 76 Bpadv- so to do for that he writeth 

10 repa® adrov ypd( pew). somewhat slowly.?, In the 
L xe Dapevod BP. year 25, Phamenoth 2. 


‘This “for,” meaning “as representative of,” occurs in many texts of 
similar character, and is not without bearing on the question of brrép in the 
New Testament, 

* This is no doubt a euphemism, but it helps to explain a habit of St, Paul, 
the artisan missionary. St. Paul generally dictated his letters, no doubt 
because writing was not an easy thing to his workman’s hand, Then in his 
large handwriting (Gal. vi. 11), over which he himself makes merry (Bibel- 
studien, p. 264; Bible Studies, p. 348; Moulton and Milligan, The Expositor, 
Oct. 1908, p. 383), he himself adds the conclusion, which perhaps begins at 
verse 2 of chapter V. According to ancient procedure the autograph con- 
clusion was proof of authenticity, cf. C. G@. Bruns, Die Unterschriften in den 
rémischen Rechtsurkunden, Philologische und Historische Abhandlungen der 
Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin aus dem Jahre 1876, pp. 
41-188, especially pp. 69 f., 81, 83, 90, 121,187, Wilcken called my attention to 
this important essay. Dziatzko, in the article quoted at p. 144 above, refers to 
the statement of C, Julius Victor (Rhet. lat. min. p. 448 Halm): observabant 
veteres carissimis sua manu scribere vel plurimum subscribere, “to very intimate 
correspondents the ancients used to write or, very often, sign the letter with their 
own hand.” The hundreds of autograph signatures to papyrus letters are greatly 
in need of investigation at the present time, A study of them would lead to a 
better appreciation of that extremely important passage in 2 Thess. iii. 17, 
which some most strangely regard as a mark of spuriousness : “the salutation 
of Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every letter; so I write.” 
The token (the last line or two in autograph) has the same significance as the 
symbolum, which in other cases was sometimes given to the bearer to take 
with him as proof of his commission ; cf. the pre-Christian letter of Timoxenus 
to Moschion, preserved in the Passalacqua Papyrus (Bibelstudien, p. 212f. 
{not given in Bible Studies]; Witkowski, Epistulae privatae, No. 25), and 
Letronne, Notices et Extraits, 18, 2, p.407f. In one of the letters of Plato 
(No, 13, Epistolographi Graeci rec. Rudolphus Hercher, Parisiis, 1873, p. 528) 
SiuBorov actually has the same meaning as oypefoy in St. Paul: a sign of 
authenticity contained in the letter itselfi—From his own statement, just 
quoted, it follows of course that St. Paul appended an autograph’ conclusion 
to all his letters, even where he\does not expressly say so. The recipients 
observed it at once by the difference in the handwriting. Of, the remarks on 
letter No. 5 below, p. 158 f. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians the 
autograph conclusion begins at x. 1, 
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Letter from Hilarion, an Egyptian labourer, to Als, his wife, 
Alexandria, 17 June, 1 3.c., Papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, 
now in the possession of the Egypt Exploration Fund, dis- 
covered and published by Grenfell and Hunt ' (Figure 18). 


The letter is of a very vulgar type, although the 
writer makes efforts at the beginning, e.g. not to 
forget the iota adscript.’ 


‘Thapiov a*® “Adete THe Hilarion to Alis his sister,* 
aderdnut wreicta yai- 
pew kal Bepodte Th Kupia® 
pov kab "Amodo- rus my lady ° and Apollonarin. 


many greetings. Also to Be- 


vapw. yivwoke ws éTu Kal 
an > > 
vov év ’AreEav- 
dpéa Popév. pn aywvids, 
ON: ¢/- > . . 
€av Ohws els- not distressed if at the general 
> > 
5 cropevovtar® éyw év ’Aneé- 
avipéa péva. 
2 a7 \ a 
epwTw " oe Kal Tapakahw | andrea. I pray’ thee and 


> x cs t 
Oe STLMON TE i , 2... | beseech thee, take care of the 
O<nT>t TH Travdio Kai éav 


evOds dradve- little child. And as soon as 


‘The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, IV. No. 744.—A photograph was very kindly 
obtained for me by Dr. Grenfell, and from this was made the slightly reduced 
facsimile (Fig. 18) which is here reproduced by permission of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund.—The letter has also been published by Lietzmann, 
Griechische Papyri, p. 8f., and Witkowski, Hpistulae privatae, p. 97 f. 

2 Witkowski prints it wherever Grenfell and Hunt have inserted the iota 
subscript, which Hilarion did not use. I give the text without alteration, so 
as not to detract from its vulgar character. 

3 The a is a slip of the writer. 

* Alis is Hilarion’s wife. ‘“ Sister” might be a tender form of address, but is 
probably to be taken literally : marriages between brother and sister were not 
uncommon in Egypt. Cf. Egon Weiss, Endogamie und Exogamie im rémischen 
Kaiserreich, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Vol. 29, 
Romanistische Abteilung, p, 351 ff. 

5 A courteous form of address in letters, as in 2 John i, and v. 

° Probably the return of Hilarion’s fellow-workmen from Alexandria to 
Oxyrhynchus is referred to. 

7 épwrdw, “I pray (thee),” generally explained as a Semiticism in the Greek 
Bible, is common in popular texts: Bibelstudien, p.45; Neue Bibelstudien, 
p. 23; Bible Studies, pp. 290, 195. 


Know that we are still even 


now in Alexandrea [sic]. Be 


coming in® I remain at Alex- 








Fic. 18.—Letter from Hilarion, an Egyptian labourer, to Alis, his wife. 
written at Alexandria, 17 June, 1.B.c. Now in the possession of the E 
Fund, by whose permission it is reproduced. 
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ea. 3 P ane 
ov AdBopev! drrocteA@ ce? | we receive wages! I will send 


- advo, éav . 
: thee? up. If thou. . ? art 
TOMAA TOMMY ® TéKns, dv del; fit 1 
PS epae- elivered, if it was a male 
10 vov ages, éav Hy Onrea child, let it (live) ; if it was 
age ite 3 female, cast it out. ‘Thou 
Stas ‘s renege at saidst > unto Aphrodisias, 
—érihdOns. mas Sivapyat ce | “Forget me not.” How can 
err 1- I forget thee? I pray ° thee, 

ae n6 9 VA : 
rabety ; cpoTH cE ovy Wa | therefore, that thou be not 
pn ayo- 4 

pica. distressed. In the year 29 of 


15 LO Katoapos Tatu «y. | the Caesar, Pauni 23. 


Endorsed : 
‘Trapiov ”Adtt arrddos. | Hilarion to Alis. Deliver. 


_ The situation in this letter is clear as to the chief 
facts. Hilarion is working for wages in the metropolis, 
Alexandria, and intends to remain there although his 
fellow-workmen are already about to return home. 
Anxiety is felt for him at home at Oxyrhynchus by 
his wife Alis, who is living with (her mother?) Berus 
and (her only child?) Apollonarin. She is expecting 
her confinement ; gloomy thoughts arise within her: 


» A regular formula, as in the New Testament: Neue Bibelstudien, p. 94; 
Bible Studies, p. 266. 

2 Hilarion has written the accusative instead of the dative. He means, “I 
will send (them) up to thee.” 

* ro\\aroh\wy has not yet been explained. Witkowski thinks it implies a 
wish, quod bene vertat, something like “great, great luck!” Other conjectures 
in Grenfell and Hunt, and Lietzmann ; cf, also U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1904, p. 662; A. Harnack, Theol, Lit.-Ztg. 
29 (1904) col, 457. | 

“On the exposure of infants in antiquity Lietzmann quotes Justinus, 
Apol. I, 27 ff., who condemns the custom severely. See also J, Geffcken, Zwei 
griechische Apologeten, Leipzig und Berlin, 1907, p. 283; and especially Ludwig 
Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den ostlichen Provinzen des rimischen 
Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, 1891, p. 361. 

5 No doubt Aphrodisias had been commissioned to convey this piteous 
injunction to the absent husband. 

5 See note 7 on previous page. 
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Hilarion has forgotten me, he sends neither letter 
nor money, and where is bread to come from for the 
growing family? She confides her trouble to her 
friend Aphrodisias, who is going to Alexandria, 
and through her Hilarion hears of his wife’s sad 
case. He sends the letter (by his comrades who are 
returning home, or by Aphrodisias): words merely, 
no money (the wages are said to be not yet- paid), 
and in spite of a tender line for the child, in spite 
of the sentimental “ Howe’er can I forget thee?” * 
nothing but brutal advice in the main: if it is a girl 
that you are bringing into the world, expose it. Has 
custom blunted the fatherly instinct in him? Has 
poverty made him unfeeling towards his own flesh 
and blood? Is he, as his name implies, a gay dog, 
a good-for-nothing, to whom it is all one so long as 
he can have his pleasure in the great city? Or are 
we doing him an injustice, because we do not under- 
stand that mysterious pollapollon? But there is no 
explaining away the fact that a child is expected and 
is perhaps to be exposed. I have met with a striking 
parallel in Apuleius’: a man setting out on a journey 
orders his wife, who is in expectation of becoming 
a mother, to kill the child immediately if it should 
prove to be a girl. 

In any case, therefore, the letter displays a sad 
picture of civilisation in the age which saw the birth 
of the great Friend of Children, a scene in which the 
fortunes of a proletarian family are reflected in their 
naked horror, a background of distinct contrast to 
what Jesus said of the value of children. In the 
time of poor Alis mothers innumerable, who found 
it difficult to be motherly owing to the scarcity of 


1 [There is a German song beginning “‘ Wie kénnt’ ich Dein vergessen.” TR.] 
2 Metamorphoses, ed. Eyssenhardt, x, 23. 
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Letter from Mystarion, an Egyptian olive-planter, to Stotoétis, a chief 
priest, Address (Vig. 19) and Text (Fig. 20), 13 September, 50 A.D. Papyrus 
from the Fayim. Now in the Imperial Postal Museum at Berlin. Repro- 
duced by permission of the Museum authorities. 
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‘daily bread, were waiting for that which to us—such 
is the extent of the moral conquests made by the 
Gospel—seems to be a thing of course. A century 
and a half later the Epistle to Diognetus (v. 6) 
boasts that the Christians do not expose their 
children. 


5 


+ 


Letter from Mystarion, an Egyptian olive-planter, to Stotoétis, a 
chief priest, 18 Sept. 50 a.v., papyrus from the Fayim, 
now in the Imperial Postal Museum at Berlin, published 
by Fritz Krebs! (Figures 19 and 20). 


Mvorapiov Sroronts Tot Mystarion to his own? 
dior TreioTa yaipew. | Stotoétis, many greetings. 
"Erepya vpeiv Brdorov® I have sent unto you my 
TOV €uov [rods | Blastus® for forked (?)‘ sticks 
yapw Siyitorv* EdAwv eis | for my olive-gardens.’ See 
5 édatavds® pov. “Opa ovv | then that thou stay him not. 








pay avrov [avrod | For thou knowest how I need 
a Kkatdoxns. oldas yap mas | him every hour. 

7 éxaorns apas xpntar. 

. 

4 1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Koeniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Griechische 


Urkunden, No. 37 (with date and reading corrected, I. p. 353), cf. Bibelstudien, 
p. 213 [not given in Bible Studies], where the old reading is followed. For the 
photographs from which, with the permission of the Imperial Postal Museum, 
the facsimiles (Figs. 19, 20) were made, I am indebted to the kind offices of 
W. Schubart. The illustrations reduce the size of the originals by about one 
quarter. 

* tétos, “his own,” is used quite in the colourless Biblical sense (without any 
emphasis on “own”). Of. Bibelstudien, p.120f.; Bible Studies, p. 123. 

* The epistolary use of the aorist. For this whole line cf. St. Paul’s éreuyo 
vpiv Tindbeov, “I have sent unto you Timotheus,” 1 Cor. iv. 17, and similar 
passages. 

* Presumably equivalent to éx7/Awv, and with decolorisation of the meaning, 
in a general sense “ cleft, forked.” Hermann Diels (letter, Berlin W., 22 July, 
1908) would rather take it as ducxiAlwy, “ two thousand.” 

* The New Testament word [Acts i. 12, “ Olivet.” TR.], so strangely rejected 
by Blass [Grammar, Eng. trans.? 32, 64, 85. TR.], cf. Neue Bibelstudien, 
p. 36 ff. ; Bible Studies, p.208. On the translation of els by “ for,” cf. Bibelstudien, 
p. 113 ff. ; Neue Bibelstudien, p. 23; Bible Studies, pp. 117, 194; this use, found 
in both LXX and N.T., is not Semitic, but popular Hellenistic Greek. 
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(In another hand:) éppwao. (In another hand :) Farewell. 

L wa TiBepiov Kravodiov In the year 11 of Tiberius 

Kaicapos SeRacrod Claudius Caesar Augustus 

10 Teppla]vixo[t] Avroxpdro- | Germanicus Imperator in the 
pols] un(vi) Se Ra(ora.)oe | month of August 15. | 


Endorsed in the first hand : 


Sroronts Aeowvyn} eis THv To Stotoétis, chief priest,! 
vijoov TP]. at the island (?). 


I give this little text, belonging to the time of the 
Pauline mission, as an example of the letters of com- 
mendation which St. Paul mentions more than once 
(2 Cor. ii. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 3) and himself employed 
(Rom. xvi.). In the wider sense, at least, it is a 
letter of recommendation. ‘The Latin letter printed 
below (No. 12) is an example in the narrowest 
sense of the word. 

The situation contained in the letter is extremely 
simple, but for all that the document has an im- 
portant bearing on the disputed passage in 2 Thess. 
il. 17.2. St. Paul, we are told, has not in fact 
furnished all his letters with a salutation in his own 
hand, therefore the words “which is the token in 
every epistle” cannot be genuine. But the premise 
from which this argument starts is a sheer petitio 
principw. We must not say that St. Paul only 
finished off with his own hand those letters in which 
he expressly says that he did.’ Mystarion’s letter, 
with its greeting and the rest of the conclusion in 
a different writing, namely in Mystarion’s own hand, 


1 “Qesonis” is a newly discovered title of the Egyptian priesthood, cf, 
Wilcken, Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, 2, p. 122; and particularly W. Spiegel- 
berg, Der Titel Aecdus, Recueil de travaux rel. 4 la philol, égypt. et assyr. 
1902, p. 187 ff. 

2 Of. p. 153, n, 2 above. 

8 2 Thess. iii. 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; Col. iv. 18. 
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was written only a few years before St. Paul’s second 
letter to the Christians of Thessalonica, and it proves | 
that somebody at that date closed a letter in his own 
hand without expressly saying so. It must not be 
forgotten that we can have no proper conception of 
what a letter was like unless we have seen the 
original ; the copies in books and most certainly the 
printed editions have taken more from the letters of 
St. Paul than is generally suspected,’ while on the 
other hand they have facilitated the discussion of 
problems that originated in the study as mere 
hallucinations of overtasked brains. The soldier 
Apion, whose acquaintance we shall make in letters 
9 and 10, had the unsophisticated man’s natural 
feeling for the significance of the original handwriting 
of a letter: the mere sight of his father’s handwriting 
makes him tender and affectionate. In much the 
same way a contrast of handwriting awakes in 
St. Paul a mood half jesting and half earnest.’ 


6 7 


Letter from Harmiysis, a small Egyptian farmer, to Papiscus, 
an official, and others, 24 July, 66 a.p., papyrus from 
Oxyrhynchus, now in the Cambridge University Library, 

discovered and published by Grenfell and Hunt ‘ 
(Figure 21). 


This is a good example of a communication to the 
authorities couched in the form of a letter. The 


1 There is another good instance, I think, in a letter of the 2nd cent. a.D., 
Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 815; cf. Gregor Zereteli, Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung, 1, p. 336 ff., and the facsimile there given. 

2 In all probability, for instance, the date of writing and the address, 

§ Of. Gal. vi. 11 ff., and Bibelstudien, p. 264; Bible Studies, p. 348. 

4 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (II.) No. 246. A facsimile of lines 1-31 is given 
there in Plate VII. With the consent of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
I reproduce it here in slightly reduced form (Figure 21). 
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name of the addressee is politely placed at the begin- 
ning, as often in official correspondence.* 


Iartricxat coopntedg[a(vte)| 
THS TOAEwS Kal oTpa(THYaL) 
*O£Ev[puyx(éirov)} 
kat IItodeua(iwr) Bacrrs- 
Kale ypa(uparet)] 
kat Tols ypdpovo Toy vo- 
[pov] 
5 mapa “Apusvovos tov Ie- 
Ses 
aipvos Tod Ieracipuos pl n-] 
tpos Avdduns tis Avoryé- 
[vous] 
TOV aro KouNs POdy{ Los] 
THS Wpos amnuearnv To- 
[ranges 
10 areyparapunv tar év[ec-| 
Tate 8 L Népwvofs] 
Kyavdiov Kaicapos 
SeBacrod Tepwavixod 
Adtoxpatopos mepl Thy 
15 avriy S0Gxwv aro y[o-] 
vas av exw Opeuparal[v] 
dpvas déxa dvo . kai vo[v] 
atroypadouat Tovs ém[uye-| 
yovdrtas eis THY evert[Goav| 
20 devtépay atroypadpiy a{ 70] 
youns Tov avTav Opepul ud-] 
Twy apvas érta, yivor| rat] 
apves émta. Kal dur[ vo] 
Népwva Knravduov Kai- 
cap[a] 


To Papiscus, former cos- 
metes of the city and now 
strategus of the Oxyrhynchite 
nome, and Ptolemaeus, royal 
scribe, and the writers of the 
nome, from MHarmiysis, the 
son of Petosiris (the son of 
Petosiris), his mother being 
Didyme, the daughter of Dio- 
genes, of the men of the vil- 
lage of Phthochis which is 
towards the east of the pro- 
I enrolled® in the 
present 12th year of Nero 


vince.? 


Claudius Caesar Augustus Ger- 
manicus Imperator, nigh unto 
that same Phthochis, of the 
young of the sheep that I 
have, twelve lambs. And now 
I enrol those that have since 
been born, for the present 
of the 


young of those same sheep 


second enrolment ; 


seven lambs—they are seven 
lambs.* And I swear by Nero 


' CE, Bibelstudien, p. 209, n. 2 [not in Bible Studies]. 
* [Or “toparchy ” ; cf. 1 Macc. xi. 28. With regard to vouds cl, Bibelstudien, 


p. 142 f.; Bible Studies, p. 145. TR.J 


* Technical expression for making a return, 


* Te., “total seven.” 








Fig. 21.—Letter from Harmiysis, a small Egyptian farmer, to 
Papiscus, an official, and others, 24 July, 66 A.D., lines 1-31. Papyrus 
from Oxyrhynchus. Now in the: Cambridge University Library. 


By permission of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
[p. 160 
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: Teppavixov | Claudius Caesar Augustus 
| dropa wn brecta{[d- | Germanicus Imperator that I 
A(a).] _ | have kept back nothing. 


ppa(ce).] Farewell. Be) i> 
In another hand : 





*Arorrwvios 6 (apa) Ia- I Apollonius, as commanded 
a[io xov| ; by Papiscus the strategus, have 
Rigen  ceomualtonint) | os aa lambs, 


/ apv(as) &. 
30 LiB Népwvos rod xup(é)o[v] In the year 12 of Nero the 


*"Errelp 2X. | lord, Epiph 30. 


_ There follow, in a third and fourth hand, the signatures of 
the other officials to the same effect. 

4 The handwriting of this document is interesting 
-_ on account of the clear, almost literary uncials of the 
main text, sharply distinguished from the cursive 
signatures of the attesting officials. We must 
imagine this state of things reversed in the case of 
the Epistle to the Galatians; the handwriting of the 
- amanuensis of Gal. i. 1-vi. 10 (or —v. 1) was probably 
cursive, and the autograph signature of St. Paul the 
stiff, heavy uncials of a manual labourer ; the contrast ea 
was just as great. In regard to contents this text is = 
one of the most important? evidences that the title 
_ Kyrios (“lord”) was applied to the emperor as early 
as the reign of Nero. It is not the farmer Harmiysis 
a who employs it, but the officials use it three times 
over in their formal signatures. 


' 1 Cf. Chapter IV. (p. 355 ff.) below. 


11 
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Letter from Nearchus, an Egyptian, to Heliodorus, 1st or 2nd 
cent. A.D., papyrus from Egypt, now in the British 
Museum, published by Kenyon and Bell? (Figure 22). 


Néapyos af 
TOARBY Tod Kal 
Kal péxpe Tod wAciv € . [ 
péver, wa tas x¢[e]por[or]- 
n[ tous Té-] 
5 yvas latopicwot, éyo Tap- 
, 2 
emro| ena |a- 
pnv Kal apdpevos 
dol sr ap[a-]* 
yevomevos TE els Te Zonvas 
Me / 
Kai 60ev t[vy]xa- 
ve. Netros péwv Kal els 
AiBinv brov 
” n > , 
Aupov macaw avOperross 
KPNT pwdel 
10 [kai] ed<o>Topa* iorop- 
\ a I 
[nloa Kat tov pirov 
7 a Wat Bs Se > / 
élulav tla dvopara évexa- 
— paka tots i[e-] 
n 2 , 5 \ 
pois deypyi<a>Tas” TO 
MporKvuynwa 


| wes 
ava~ 


Nearchus . . . (to Helio- 
dorus) . . ., greeting. 

Since many . .. even unto 
taking ship,® that they may 
learn about the works made 
by men’s hands, I have done 
after this sort and undertook 
a voyage up and came to 
Soéne’? and there whence the 
Nile flows out,® and to Libya, 
where Ammon sings oracles 
to all men,? and I learnt 
goodly things,!° and I carved 
the names of my friends ¥ on 
the temples for a perpetual 


memory, the intercession ... 


[Two lines washed out. | 


Endorsed : 


*Hnyx0ddpo. 


To Heliodorus. 


1 Greek Papyri in the British Museum (Vol. III.), London, 1907, No. 854 
(p. 206); facsimile, Plate 28, here reproduced by kind permission of the 
British Museum (Figure 22). The letter is assigned by the editors to the first 
century ; Grenfell and Hunt, as I was informed by Wilcken (letter, Leipzig, 
13 October, 1907) would place it in the second century, 

2 Wilcken’s reading, confirmed by Grenfell and Hunt. 


8 Ditto (omitting xal). 


4 


[For notes 4 to 11 see next page. 








Fic. 22.—Letter from Nearchus, an Egyptian, to Heliodorus, 1st or 2nd cent. A.D. Papyrus from 
Egypt. Now in the British Museum. By permission of the Museum authorities. 


[p. 162 
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This little fragment of a letter about travel is of 
great interest to the historian of civilisation. It also 
gives a good picture of the social piety which was 
already known to us from the assurances of mutual 
intercession in other papyrus letters. Nearchus! 
does not neglect to pray for his friends at the seats of 
grace, and, as if to make his intercession permanent, 
he inscribes their names on the temple walls. 

The writer seems to be a man of the middle class, 
but his style, despite faint echoes of the book- 
language, is on the whole non-literary.’ 


’ Unfortunately nothing is known of the writer’s identity, As moreover 
we have no exact data concerning the provenance of the papyrus, the utmost 
that we can do is to suggest, without answering, the question whether this 
fragment may have belonged to the correspondence of the Heliodorus who 
is mentioned below (p. 227). 

* Eduard Norden, in a letter to me (Gross-Lichterfelde W., 3 September, 
1908), disagrees with this view. 


Continuation of notes to p. 162 :— 

* The papyrus has edroua. The meaning would then be: “and I visited 
regions easily traversed” (in opposition to the difficult approach to the oasis). 
Hermann Diels (letter, Berlin W., 22 July, 1908) writes: “ edcroua = arcana, 
mysteria, I take to be a reminiscence of the Alyurraxd of Herodotus (ii. 171), 
which then, as now, every traveller on the Nile had in his pocket.” 

> Grenfell and Hunt’s reading. 

® Perhaps: ‘Since many now make journeys and resolve them even to 
a@ sea voyage.” . 

7 = Syene. 

® With regard to the supposed source of the Nile “between Syene and 
Hlephantine,” which occurs already in a story told to Herodotus (ii. 28) by , 
the temple scribe at Sais, Wilcken refers me to Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci 
Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 168, I. p. 243 f., and Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 
3, p. 326. 

® The oracle of Jupiter Ammon in the oasis of Siwah is referred to, 

” This refers either to the impressions of the journey in general or specially 
to a favourable oracle of the god Ammon. 

" Inscriptions of this kind, the work of pilgrims and travellers of the 
Ptolemaic and Imperial periods, still exist in great numbers, cf. the Egyptian 
inscriptions in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. They generally contain 
the proskynema, a special intercession at the place of pilgrimage for absent 
friends and relatives. Let us hope that some of the proskynemata inscribed 
by Nearchus may yet be found. 
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Letter from Irene, an Egyptian, to a family in mourning, 2nd 
cent. a.D., papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, now in the Library 
of Yale University, U.S.A., discovered and published by 
Grenfell and Hunt! (Figure 23). 


Eipjvn Taovvadpe nai Pirwvt Irene to Taonnophris and 


evpuyeiv. Philo, good comfort. 
P uri spit: > i I was as sorry and wept 
eect id, Reo avoe” | over the departed? one as 
éml 


rou | I wept for Didymas. And 
edpotpwt,® ws ert Adupatos | all things, whatsoever were 
5 &chavoa.xal ravta,dca ny xa- | fitting, I did, and all mine, 
Onxovta éroinca Kal TavTes : Epaphroditus and Ther- 
of uot, "EmadpdSerros «ai | muthion and Philion and 
Ocppov- Apollonius and  Pilantas. 
Oov Kat Pirvov cal ArrorAr@vi0s | But, nevertheless, against 
Kal TIdavras. add duos ovdev | such things one can do 
10 Svvarai Tis Tpos TA TOLAdTA. nothing. Therefore comfort 
mapnyopeire ovv éavToUvs.* | ye one another. Fare ye 
ed mpdttere. "AOdp a.® | well. Athyr 1.° 


Endorsed : 
Taovvedpe Kai Didone. | To Taonnophris and Philo. 


Philo and Taonnophris, a married pair at Oxy- 
rhynchus, have lost a son by death, and Irene, a friend 
of the sorrowing mother,’ wishes to express her 


‘1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (I.), No. 115. A translation is also given by 
Preisigke, p. 109. Text and notes in U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Griechisches Lesebuch, I. 23, Berlin, 1906, p. 398, and II. 27, 1902, p. 263. 
For the facsimile (Figure 23) I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Arthur 
8. Hunt. 

2 Preterite of the epistolary style. 

3 The word was first taken as a proper name, Evpofpux. But, as pointed out 
by E. J. Goodspeed, the article surely shows that the word is an adjective; 
cf. Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 4, p. 250. This interpretation is 
supported by the parallel rod waxapiov of the ancient letter-writer, cf. below 
d). 166). 

* Equivalent, I think, to d\d\jAous, as often in the N.T., e.g. Col. iii. 16. 

5 = 28 October. 

6 That is why Irene in the letter names the mother before the father : 
Preisigke, p. 109. 





Fic. 23.—Letter from Irene, an Egyptian, to a Family in 
Mourning, 2nd cent. A.D. Papyrus from Oxyrhynchus. New 
in the Library of Yale University. Facsimile kindly obtained 

by Dr. Arthur 8. Hunt. 
(Dp. 164 
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sympathy. She can fully understand the grief of her 
friends ; she weeps over again the tears that she shed 
before for her own lost one, the departed Didymas'’*: 
personal sorrow has made her sympathetic with other 
people’s trouble. She speaks therefore of her own 
tears first. But she must write more than that: it is 
to be a letter of consolation. Irene, who knows how 
to write a business letter quickly and surely,’ experi- 
ences the difficulty of those whose business it is to 
console and who have no consolation to offer. And 
so she ponders over sentences to fill up the sheet : it 
will be a satisfaction to the mourners to hear that she 
and all her family have fulfilled all the duties of 
affection and decency that are customary in such 
cases.2 But after these lines full of names, slowly 
written by great effort, the genuine feeling in her 
heart breaks through, that despairing resignation which 
speaks of inevitable fates. And then, illogical and 
truly womanly, the concluding injunction, ‘‘ Comfort 
ye one another!” Who could help feeling for the 
helplessness of this woman, whose own sympathy was 
assuredly so true ? 

Poor Irene! It is certainly with no wish to do her 
injustice that I call attention to the fact that similar 
formulae of consolation were common to the age. 
An ancient model letter-writer gives the following 
formulary * :— 


1 Her husband (?) or, more probably, her son (?). 

2 Cf her letter to the same family, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 116. To 
judge from this, Irene was a landed proprietress. 

3 Funeral offerings? Prayers? One would gladly know more. 

* Proclus, De forma epistolari, No. 21 (Epistolographi Gracci, rec. Hercher, 
p. 10). The authorship of this letter-writer has been sometimes attributed 
to Libanius, as well as to the Neo-Platonist Proclus (cf. Karl Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur,? Miinchen, 1897, p. 452, who rejects 
both attributions). I regard the text as a Christian adaptation of ancient 
models; cf. the Biblical intrusions noticed in the next footnote and in the 
formulary for a letter of contrition (see below, p. 181 on the letter of Antonis 
Longus). 
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z ; € 
 émtoTOAH. Alay Huds 7 
a 4 
atoBiwaws ToD paxaplov Tod 
a a ‘ 
deivos éAvanoe Kal TrevOeciv Kal 
, 
Saxpvew Hnvadyxace* ToLovTou 
I- \ , Apa 
pirov yap orrovdaiou Kal Tray- 
fe > lA 60 
apérov éaTepnOnuev. ofa 
lel i“ 
ovv Kal aiveois TO ev codia 
\ > / Yi \ 
Kal axatarynrtT@ duvaper Kab 
mpovoia KuBepvavtt bed Tas 
Lol 4 
dueEddous TO Oavdtw Kal TH 
uyny jvika cupdéper trapa- 
NapPavovte. 


The letter. The death of 
N. N., now blessed, hath 
grieved us exceedingly and 
constrained us to mourn and 
weep; for of such an earnest 
and altogether virtuous friend 
have we been bereaved. Glory 
then and praise be to God, 
who in wisdom and incompre- 
hensible power and providence 
governeth the issues to death, 
and, when it is expedient, re- 


ceiveth the soul unto Himself. 


If the second half of this formulary shows signs of 
Biblical influence,’ the first half is obviously ancient 
and secular. Irene’s letter exhibits very similar 
formulae, the resemblance of the opening lines being 
particularly striking. But it is not mere imitation ; 
the no doubt familiar formulae are animated by the 
personality of the writer, and we shall be justified in 
regarding even the concluding words of resignation 
as an expression of real feeling. That this feeling 
was a widespread one,” and that it produced similar 
thoughts in another formulary for a letter of con- 
solation,’ need be no objection to the view we have 
taken. 

St. Paul doubtless was thinking of such despairing 
souls in his letter to Thessalonica, when he inserted 
these words of comfort for the Christians in trouble 
for their dead * :— 


‘ Cf. the whole tenor and especially LXX Psalm lxvii. [1xvili.] 20, rod xuptov 
ai defodo Too Pavdrov, “unto the Lord belong the issues from death,” and 
John xiv. 3, mapadhupoua duds mpos éuaurdvy, “I will receive you unto 
Myself.” 

* Wilcken recalls a saying frequent in epitaphs, “No one is immortal.” 

* Demetrius Phalereus, Typi epistolares, No. 5 (Epistolographi, rec. Hercher, 
p. 2), éyvonels 52 bre 7A ToLafra waolv éorw Srokelucva . . . “bearing in mind 
that such dispensations are laid upon us all.” 4 1 Thess. iv. 13. 
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“ But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, 
even as others which have no hope.” 


And then with all the realism of an ancient popular 
writer he unfolds a picture of the Christian’s future 
hope, culminating in the certainty * :— 


“ And so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


To which he immediately adds, in conclusion, the 
exhortation °:— 


“‘ Wherefore, comfort one another with these words,” 


reminding us of the ending of Irene’s letter of con- 
solation,® except that behind St. Paul’s words there 
is not the resignation of the “others ” but a victorious 
certitude, triumphing over death. 


9 


Letter from Apion, an Egyptian soldier in the Roman army, to his 
father Epimachus, Misenum, Qnd cent. a.D., papyrus from’ 
the Fayiim, now in the Berlin Museum, published by Paul 
Viereck * (Figure 24). 


This splendid specimen has been frequently trans- 
lated.° 


1 J Thess, iv. 17. 

2 1 Thess. iv. 18. 

8 Trene: mapyyopetre obv éavrovs. | St. Paul: dore rapaxaneire add7jAous, ete. 
St. Paul doubtless adopted the exhortation from the epistolary formulae of the 
age (cf. also 1 Thess. v. 11, and later Heb. iii. 13). The model letter of 
consolation already quoted from Demetrius Phalereus, No. 5, also ends with 
the exhortation: xa@os addy Tapivecas, cavT@ wapalvecov, “as thou hast 
admonished another, admonish now thyself.” 

4 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Koeniglichen Museen zu Berlin (11.), No. 423 
(cf. II. p. 356). For the photograph here facsimiled by kind permission of the 
directors of the Royal Museums at Berlin, I am indebted to W. Schubart. The 
figure is about one-third smaller than the original. 

5 By Viereck in his article in the Vossische Zeitung; by Erman and Krebs, 
p. 214f.; by Cagnat, p. 796; by Preisigke, p. 101f. 


\ 
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 Ariov ’Enipdxyw tet watpt Kat 
n , \ \ s 
Se kupio! mrcicta Xalpew. mpd wey mdy- 
- ? 3 Tov evyopat oe trycaivew? Kal Sid TayTos 
S ee Epwpévoy edvruxeiv peTa Ths adeAdis 
5 4 8 Hou Kat Ths Ovyatpos abtifs Kal Tod adehpod 
~ nm fal / < , 
& q pov. Eiyapuota*® td xupio* Sepdrids, 
ter) 
2m dre pov KivduvevoavTos eis Oddaccap ® 
3 €owoe ciOéws®, dre eicHrOov eis Mn- 
=> 
©*S — anvods', EdaBa® Bidtixov ® mapa Kaicapos 
q A a a 
10 86. Xpuaods tpeis. Kal Kadds pot éoruv. 
> nm 10 5 mts , 
Hg <patd™ ce ody, képié* wou manip, 
SS -ypdrbou pos ériaToALov mpeTOV 
§ per repl ths c@rnplas™ cov, Sed- 
Ss & TEPOV TrEpt THS TOV adeAPOv pov, 
/ 
15 = © tp[t]rov, va cov mpockuvijcw thy 
Lena} A A 
& AN yépav', Ste pe erraidevoas Karas 
"2. Kai &e tovrou érmite TAXY TpoKo- 
aig : ; : 
- - § oar trav Ody Oerovrav. domacar! 
oc 8  Kamirar[a ro pra ® Kab ro[ds] aderpods 
20°05 3 [Bou cai Sepnvi}rrav wal ro[ds] Pirovs polv.] 
Peart ‘ 
28 & *Erepabd cole ejedviv™ pou] Sia Evern- 
eae y ’ n 
——-- = povos.  éa[T]t [5€é] wou dvoya "Avtdaus Md- 
stb Ems "Eppdcbai ce etyouat, 
annie Kevrupi(a) ’A@nvovirn , 
—l 
as The address on the back : 
d 
28 pom e[is] P[r]aderdiav® *EriyuX dy dd 


Bee *Atriwvos viod. 
Ned teed bend 


Two lines running in the opposite direction have been added® : 

"Arodos es yoptny Tpipav “Arrapnvov *Io[vvcla[v]ob 
‘Ap.,.[. | 

30 ALBAapiw amo ’Ariwvos da te Eripdyw tatpi avtoo. 

‘ Lord, here and in 1, 11, is a child’s respectful form of address. 

* A frequent formula in papyrus letters, cf. Bibelstudien, p. 214 (not in 
Bible Studies), and the similar formula in 3 John 2, Tepl mdvrav etxyouat 
ge evodovoba Kat vyaiver, “I pray that in all things thou mayest prosper 
and be in health.” Misunderstanding this formula, many commentators on 
the Third Epistle of St. John have assumed that Gaius, the addressee, had 
been ill immediately before. 

* This is a thoroughly “ Pauline” way of beginning a letter, occurring also 
elsewhere in papyrus letters (cf. for instance Bibelstudien, p. 210; it is not 
given in Bible Studies). St. Paul was therefore adhering to a beautiful 


i) 
oa 


15 


24 





FiG. 24.—Letter from Apion, an Egyptian soldier in the Roman Army, to his 
father Epimachus, Misenum, 2nd cent. A.D. Papyrus from the Fayiim, Now in 
the Berlin Museum, By permission of the Directors of the Royal Museums. 
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_ Apion to Epimachus his father and lord,! many greetings. 
Before all things I pray that thou art in health,? and that thou 
dost prosper and fare well continually together with my sister 
and her daughter and my brother. I thank?’ the lord‘ Serapis 
that, when I was in peril in the sea,” he saved me immediately.® 
When I came to Miseni’ I received as viaticum? (journey- 
money) from the Caesar three pieces of gold. And it is well 
with me. I beseech thee therefore, my lord? father, write unto 
me a little letter, firstly of thy health, secondly of that of my 
brother and sister, thirdly that I may do obeisance to thy 
hand!” because thou hast taught me well and I therefore 
hope to advance quickly, if the gods will.* Salute Capito 
much * and my brother and sister and Serenilla and my friends. 
I sent [or am sending”] thee by Euctemon a little picture 
of me. Moreover my name is Antonis Maximus,!* Fare thee 
well, I pray. Centuria Athenonica.” There saluteth thee 
Serenus the son of Agathus Daemon, and... the son of... 
and Turbo the son of Gallonius and... 


The address on the back : 
To Philadelphia” for Epim XK achus from Apion his son. 


Two lines running in the opposite direction have been added” : 
Give this to the first Cohort of the Apamenians to (?) 
».4 Julianus An... 
that (he may convey it) 
to Epimachus his father. 


the Liblarios. from Apion so 


secular custom when he so frequently began his letters with thanks to God 
(1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess, i. 3; Col. i, 3; Philemon 4; Eph. i, 16; 1 Cor. i. 4; 
Rom. i. 8; Phil. i. 3). 

* Serapis is called lord in countless papyri and inscriptions. 

5 Cf. St. Paul’s “perils in the sea,” 2 Cor. xi. 26, xwvddvors év Oaddooy. The 
Roman soldier writes more vulgarly than St. Paul, els @¢\acca» instead of 
év Oardoon. 

5 Cf. St. Peter in peril of the sea, Matt. xiv. 30f., “beginning to sink, he 
cried, saying, Lord, save me. And immediately Jesus stretched forth His 


hand .. .” (dp&duevos xaramovriferda expazev Aéywv' KUpte, Godby ue, 
evOéws dé 6 Inaods éxrelvas Thy xetpa. . .). One sees the popular tone of the 


evangelist’s narrative: he and the Roman soldier are undoubtedly following 
the style of popular narratives of rescue. 
7 There are other instances of this plural form of the name of the naval 
harbour, generally called Misenum, near Naples. 
[For notes 8 to 21 see next page. 
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Apion, son of Epimachus, of the little Egyptian 
village of Philadelphia, has entered the Roman army 
as a soldier, and after the farewells to father, brothers 

! Preisigke thinks (p. 101 ff.) as a marine. 


Continuation of notes to pp, 168-9 :— 

8 This form is one of the mary vulgarisms found also in the New Testament, 
cf. Neue Bibelstudien, p. 19; Bible Studies, p. 191. 

® The viaticum is aptly compared by Preisigke with the marching allowances 
in the German army. It consists of three pieces of gold (aurei)=75 drachmae. 
Alfred von Domaszewski writes to me (postcard, Heidelberg, 6 August, 1908) : 
“The viaticum (cf. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VIII. No. 2557) is 
a stipendium.” 

1” Again the “ Biblical” word. 

1 gwrnpta here means “welfare” in the external (not in the religious) 
sense, as in Acts xxvii. 34, Heb. xi. 7. 

12 yépav = xetpa, With vulgar v appended, like xefpav in John xx. 25, Codices 
N* AB; other examples in Blass, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch,? p. 27 [Eng. trans. p. 26].—By hand I think Apion means his 
father’s handwriting, which will recall his father’s presence. A specially fine 
touch in this letter of fine feeling. 

18 mpoxdoca no doubt = mpoxdyat, “ to advance,” as in Gal. i, 14. The soldier 
is thinking of promotion. 

4 The pious reservation “if the gods will” is frequent in pagan texts, cf. 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 80; Bible Studies, p. 252, 

1’ The writers of papyrus letters often commission greetings to various 
persons, and often convey them from others (1, 25), just as St. Paul does in 
most of his letters. 

16 Cf. the same epistolary formula in 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 

7 The reading here used to be ofa 7d d@]évw, “the linen,” which was 
understood to refer to Apion’s civilian clothes. Wilcken has re-examined 
the passage in the original, and made the charming discovery that Apion sent 
his father his [ei]«évev (= elxdnov), “little picture” (results communicated to 
me in letters, Florence, 20 April, 1907, Leipzig, 5 May, 1907). It is just like 
German recruits getting themselves photographed as soon as they are allowed 
out of barracks alone. ' ‘ 

18 On entering the Roman army Apion, not being a Roman, received a 
Roman name. Antonis is short for Antonius. The passage has an important 
historical bearing on the subject of changing names, cf. Harnack, Militia 
Christi, Die christliche Religion und der Soldatenstand in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten, Tiibingen, 1905, p. 35. 

1° The name of his company, given no doubt as part of the correct address 
to be used in answering. 

20 Philadelphia in the Fayfim. 

2 The cohort mentioned in these instructions for delivery was stationed 
in Egypt (Preisigke, p. 102). The letter therefore went first of all from the 
garrison of Misenum to the garrison of this cohort (Wilcken: Alexandria), 
and the Liblarios (= librarius), ¢.e. accountant to the cohort, was then to 
forward it, as occasion should serve, to the village in the Fayim. 
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and sisters, and friends, has taken ship (probably 
at Alexandria) for Misenum. Serenus, Turbo, and 
other recruits from the same village accompany him. 
The voyage is rough and dangerous. In dire peril of 
the sea the young soldier invokes his country’s god, 
and the lord Serapis rescues him immediately. Full 
of gratitude, Apion reaches his first destination, the 
naval port of Misenum. It is a new world to the 
youth from the distant Egyptian village! Put into 
the centuria with the high-sounding name “ Atheno- 
nica,” with three pieces of gold in his pocket as 
viaticum, and proud of his new name Antonis 
Maximus, he immediately has his portrait painted 
for the people at home by some artist who makes a 
living about the barracks, and then writes off to his 
father a short account of all that has happened. The 
letter shows him in the best of spirits; a rosy future 
lies before Apion: he will soon get promotion, thanks 
to his father’s excellent training. When he thinks 
of it all, of his father, and his brother, and his sister 
with her little daughter, and Capito and his other 
friends, his feelings are almost too: much for him. 
If only he could press his father’s hand once again ! 
But father will send him a note in reply, and his 
father’s handwriting will call up the old home. 
The letter is just about to be closed when his 
countrymen give him their greetings to send, and 
there is just room for them on the margin of the 
papyrus. Finally the letter must be addressed, and 
that is a little troublesome: in the army there are 
rules and regulations for everything, but to make 
up for it the soldier’s letter will be forwarded by 
military post, and by way of the Liblarios’ room of 
the first Apamenian cohort it will reach the father in 
safety. 
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Have I read too much between the lines of this 
letter? I think not. With letters you must read 
what is between the lines. But nobody will deny 
that this soldier’s letter of the second century, with 
its fresh naiveté, rises high above the average level. 

We possess further the original of a second, some- 
what later letter by the same writer, addressed to his 
sister, which was also found in the Fayim, and is 
now in the Berlin Museum. I believe I am able 
to restore a few lines additional to those already 
deciphered. 


10 


A second letter from the same soldier to his sister Sabina, 2nd 
cent. a.D., papyrus from the Fayim, now in the Berlin 
Museum, published by Fritz Krebs? (Figure 25). 


"Av[ravijos Makwwos SaBivn Antonius Maximusto Sabina 
th aldjerph? wretora 
yalpew. his sister,” many greetings. 
mpo mev Travtwav evxoual 
ge tryiaive, Kal “yo yap 


Before all things I pray that 





avros : 
thou art in health, for I my- 
5 iyaiv[o],  Mviav cov | 4 y 
TOLovpe- self also am in health. Making 
vos® apa ois [év]Odde 
Beots 4 mention of thee® before the 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Koeniglichen Museen cu Berlin (1i1.), 
No. 632, published by Fritz Krebs; partly translated by Erman and Krebs, 
p. 215, and by Preisigke, p. 103, For the facsimile (Figure 25) I am indebted 
to the kindness of W. Schubart. 

2 The sister was named in the first letter. Her daughter, not being named 
in the second letter, had probably died meanwhile. It is not likely that 
Sabina was a second sister of the writer, because in the first letter only one 
sister is mentioned. The father too seems not to have been alive at the time 
of the second letter. 

3 Assurance of intercession for the receiver at the beginning of the letter 
is a pious usage with ancient letter-writers, In exactly the same way St. Paul 
writes pvelay cov to.ovpevos, Philemon 4; cf. 1 Thess. i. 2, Eph. i. 16, Rom. i. 9f., 
2 Tim, i.3; and see Bibelstudien, p. 210 (not in Bible Studies).—The participial 
clause can also be taken with dyalyw (so Wilcken), 

4 See note 1 on next page. 








Fig. 25.—Letter from Apion (now Antonius Maximus), an Weyptian 
soldier in the Roman Army, to his sister Sabina, 2nd cent. A.D. Papyrus 
from the Fayim, Now in the Berlin Museum. By permission of the 
Directors of the Royal Museums. (¢ of the size of the original.) 


[p. 172 
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exopwodunv [él émdo|ro- | gods here! I received a? little 


uov d 
wage “Avravdl|vov 70d; letter from Antoninus our 
oUp- fellow-citizen. And when I 
monfelirov judy. Kat ére- | 
yvovs - knew that thou farest well, I 


10 ce éppwpévny riav éxdpnv.® 
Kab yo Sia aca adopynv 
od |x oxve courypdrras wept | every occasion delay not to 
Tis] cwrTnpias pou Kai TaY : : 
euav. "Aoracar Md£povt | Write unto thee concerning the 


rejoiced greatly.2 And I at 


/ A \ ss 
15 wodda wat Korpyy® tov | poalth of me and mine. Salute 





Kipiv 
plov. ‘alomdferai ce 1 | Maximus‘ much, and Copres® 
ob Be- 
és [wou A]odudia wad [M]g-  ™Y lord. There saluteth thee 
| Stpos my life’s partner, Aufidi 
ufidia 
[o° vids pov, [0d] éoriv] i j ; 
Ta yeve- and Maximus my ® son, whose 


1 Where Antonius Maximus was at the time is not known. Alfred von 
Domaszewski suggests Alexandria to me (postcard, Heidelberg, 6 August, 
1908). The soldier now serves the gods of the place where he is garrisoned, 
as formerly he had served the lord Serapis of his native country; and this 
is not without analogies, cf. the worship of local gods in the Roman army, 
von Domaszewski, Die Religion des romischen Heeres, Trier, 1895, p. 54 ff. 

2 % =the indefinite article, a popular usage often found in the New 
Testament, for which, according to Blass, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch,? p. 145 [Eng. trans, p.144], Hebrew affordedaprecedent. Wellhausen, 
Hinleitung im die drei ersten Evangelien, p. 27, explains it as an Aramaism. 
As a matter of fact this usage of popular Greek, which has been still further 
developed in Modern Greek, is parallel to the Semitic, Teutonic, and Romance 
usages. 

8 \av éxdpyv is an epistolary formula like éydpyy Nav in 2 John 4 and 
3 John 3. 

4 Maximus is probably the sister’s son, who would then be named after 
his uncle. 

5 Copres is probably the brother-in-law. 

6 So I have restored lines 18-21. I have altered nothing except mew to rer 
in line 19. Ere is the month Erei@; for the spelling with final 7 cf. the 
examples in Wilcken, G@riechische Ostraka, I. p. 809. .xaé’ "EXXnvas, “ according 
to the Hellenic (i.e. not Egyptian) calendar,” is a technical formula; cf. the 
2nd cent. horoscope, Faytim Towns and their Papyri, No. 139, cad’ “EX\qvas 
Mecopy ¢, and the editors’ note; also Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I. p. 792 ff. 
The nominative tpiaxds is grammatically unimpeachable, for it is a predicate 
and not a statement of time (‘on the thirtieth”). Even in the latter case, 
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ie *E|relr tpraxds xa’ | birthday is the 30th Epip 
id DN ; 
20 DARE kad “RRais eal according to Greek reckoning, 
Poprov-* ‘| and Elpis and _ Fortunata. 
[vara]. “Aonlaloa ov ; 
KUpLOV Salute my lord... 





There follow 6 mutilated lines, obviously containing more 
salutations. 


28 [eopdc0al ce ebyo|uar. | Fare thee well, I pray. 
On the verso the address : 
[SaBivyn] a[de]Ad[H] alo] To Sabina his sister, from 
’"Avi[w|viov Maéiy{[olv | Antonius Maximus her brother. 
aderg[od]. 


I imagine the situation in this second letter to be 
as follows :— 

Years have passed. Apion, who has long ago 
discarded this name and now uses only his soldier- 
name Antonius Maximus, has taken a wife, called 
Aufidia. She presents him with two daughters, 
Elpis and Fortunata (the parents delight in beautiful 
names with a meaning), and at last the longed-for 
son and heir. His birthday, according to the Greek 
calendar, is 80 Epiph (24 July), and the soldier’s 
child receives his father’s splendid soldier-name, 
Maximus. Changes too have taken place at home, 
in the far-away little village of Philadelphia, in 
however, the nominative is occasionally left, eg. Berliner Griechische Ur- 
kunden, No. 55, II, (161 A.D.), 64,, (216-217 A.D.), For the prominence given 
to the birthday cf. for instance Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 333, 
2nd or 8rd cent. A.D. (Bibelstudien, p. 215 ; not in Bible Studies).—W. Schubart 
informed me by letter (Berlin, 6 June, 1907) that my conjectures fit in well 
with the traces of letters remaining and with the size of the lacunae in 
the papyrus; he approves also, in spite of doubts suggested by the hand- 
writing, the reading weer. 

1 Krebs wrote éAmls and ¢éprov. I regard both as proper names; of course 
one could also conjecture Yortunatus (cf. 1 Cor. xvi.17). As the son Maximus 


has been already named, with special stress laid on his birthday, one is 
inclined to assume here that the writer had two daughters. 
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Kgypt. The sister Sabina has lost her little daughter; 
Epimachus, father and lord, has also died; but Sabina 
and her husband Copres have got a little boy instead, 
who is named Maximus in honour of his soldier 
uncle: is not uncle’s portrait, left them by grand- 
father, hanging on the wall? Sabina is the link 
between her brother and his old home. He writes 
as often as he can, and when he cannot write 
he remembers his sister daily before the gods of his 
garrison in brotherly intercession. But this is not 
his only connexion with home. An old friend in 
Philadelphia, Antoninus, has just written, and was 
kind enough to assure him of Sabina’s being well. 

That is the occasion of the letter to the sister. 
Written in a perfectly familiar strain, simply to 
impart family news and to convey all sorts of 
greetings, it nevertheless, like that other letter of 
richer content to the father, gives us a glimpse 
of the close net of human relationships, otherwise 
invisible, which the giant hands of the Roman army 
had woven with thousands of fine, strong threads 
and spread from coast to coast and from land to land 
over the enormous extent of the Mediterranean 
world at the time of the infancy of Christianity. In 
judging of the Roman army of the second century 
it is not without importance to know that among 
the human materials of which that mighty organism 
was composed, there were such attractive person- 
alities as our friend Apion. Another soldier’s letter 
(No. 12), given below, also permits favourable con- 
clusions to be drawn.’ 


’ Other soldiers’ letters, sometimes highly characteristic, are forthcoming 
among the papyri. Preisigke, p. 99ff., translates the unblushing begging- 
letter of a soldier to his mother, 8rd cent, A,D., Berliner Griechische 
Urkunden, No. 814. 
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11 


Letter from a prodigal son, Antonis Longus, to his mother 
Nilus, FayGm, 2nd cent. a.D., papyrus, now in the Berlin 
Museum, published by Fr. Krebs’ and W. Schubart ? 
(Figure 26). 


"Avravis® Aovyos NevNovre 
[7]4 pntpi w[r]iora yalpew. Kat ou- 

& rdvto[v] edyopal car! byevaivew. To ™pooKuvn- 

pa cov [rot]e Kat’ aixaotny jpaipay Tapa TH 
5 xupio [Xep|drede.” Levocrev oar Gérw,§ 6- 

re ovx [frm |ov,' drt avaBéves els THY pnTpo- 

omw.® [aloe Todro® ob8 éy6 eia0a™” eis THY TrO- 

rv. ais[u|goro[v]unv 1 Se éXOety eis Kapavida’” 

Ste campas warpiTate. Alyparyrd' cou, Ste yupvos 
10 ciper. mapaxalrA]a™ car, pnrnp, S[elardynri pou. Aor 
mov oiSa ti [ror] " aipavte rapéoynwat. mauTrais- 
Sevpar® cal? dv Si) tpdrov. oida, OTe nudpTnka.” 
"Hrovoa rapa to[b Toot lovpov *! roy eipovta™ cas 
év TH "Apoatvoeitn”® Kal dxatpiws wdvta cot ou- 

15 nynras. ovdx oldes, Ott OéXw™ anpos yevértat,” 


» 26 


el 8 yvodvat," das *® avOpoTr@ 8 [Z]r[c] ddeiaw dRordv ; 

et cere Jol "Soet eee forte as Jov adrn érOé. 

ee eh, CE eon ee jyvave [ .. . Jov Hyouca, Ste. . 

[REEL wee eee |. Anoail..] mapaxare oat 
RO: | cedica 2-20. ae we aeee |e eal. ]. alya oxedy 

[citary. Bu chdpptinss ond tae ARR eta ] @ mwapakaro car 

PRY PS Ue PN ees al Jovov Oro aiya 

Peete Peer pee Ses oer... cpeaees OUK é. 

Rete a oeere Moms er op |... GAX@s orotl t 


Here the papyrus breaks off. On the back is the address : 


[......+ ] wntpel am ’Avtwviw Aovyou veiod. 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Koeniglichen Museen cu Berlin (II1.), 


No. 846. 


2 Ibid. Heft 12, p. 6. Some conjectures by me are given below. The 
photograph used for the facsimile (Fig. 26) here given by the kind per 
mission of the directors of the Royal Museums was obtained for me by 


W. Schubart. 


[For notes 3 to 28 see pp. 178 and 179. 





Fic. 26.—Letter from a Prodigal Son, Antonis Longus, to his mother Nilus, 2nd cent. AD. 
Papyrus from the Fayam, Now in the Berlin Museum. By permission of the Directors of 
the Royal Museums, 


Lp. 176 
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interesting human documents that have 
light among the papyri. This priceless 
ent, rent like the soul of its writer, comes to 
us as a remarkably good illustration of the parable 
f the Prodigal Son (Luke xv. 11 ff.).2 Others may 
aprove on the first attempt at interpretation. 


_ Antonis* Longus to Nilus his mother many greetings. 

; And continually do I pray that thou art in health. I make 
_ supplication for thee daily to the lord Serapis.? I would 
thou shouldst understand ® that I had no hope that thou 
wouldst go up to the metropolis. And therefore I came not 
to the city. But I was ashamed to come to Caranis,!? because 
_ Iwalk about in rags. I write [or “have written” 1] to thee 

that I am naked. I beseech thee,!4 mother, be reconciled to 
me.) Furthermore, I know what I have brought upon myself. 
I have been chastened ® every way. I know that I have 
sinned.” I have heard Broun Postumus,?! who met thee in the 
country about Arsinoé and, out of season told thee all things. 
Knowest thou not that I had rather be maimed than know 
that I still owe a man an obol? .... come thyself! .... 
I have heard that . . . . I beseech thee .... Talmost .... 
DP iesctth thee .... Iwill... . not... . do otherwise 


Here the papyrus breaks off. On the back is the address : 


[...... ] the mother, from Antonius Longus her son, 


1 Partly translated by Preisigke, p. 99, who also calls the writer a “ prodigal 
“son.” 
_ 2 If this letter had happened to be preserved in some literary work there 
q would of course be a, bundle of monographs, several pounds in weight, proving 
Be the parabis to be derived from the letter, and many a doctoral dissertation 
a would have been made out of it. 





' [For notes 3 to 21 see pp. 178 and 179. 
12. 
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Antonius Longus, of Caranis in the Faytm, has 
quarrelled with his (widowed ?)! mother Nilus and 
left the village. The cause of the dissension seems 
to have lain with the son—loose living, and running 
up debts. It fares ill with him in the strange 
country; he is in such wretched plight that his 
clothes fall from him in rags. In such a state, he 


‘ Otherwise there would surely have been some mention of the father. 











Continuation of notes to pp. 176-7. 

% Antonis, short for Antonius, cf. letter 9 above. 

‘ caz=oe. Numerous repetitions of this word and similar cases are not 
specially noted. 

° This sentence, occurring in innumerable papyrus letters, is the stereotyped 
form of assurance of mutual intercession. 

*° Epistolary formula, occurring also in St, Paul, Phil. i. 12 (with BodAoua). 
Other like formulae are frequent in the Pauline E pistles. 

7 Hdmigov = Armor, with the vulgar aspirate, as in the New Testament 
instances ddehwifw and é¢’ édmld (Blass, Grammatih des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch, p. 17 [Eng. trans. p. 15]). W. Schubart examined the original 
expressly and assured me by letter (Berlin, 14 J une, 1907) that my conjectured 
restoration of the text is quite feasible. 

* The metropolis is perhaps Arsinoé. 

° = xdpw rotrov (as Schubart also pointed out in a letter to me). In the 
papyri this prepositional ydpw often stands before its case; cf. for instance a 
passage, somewhat similar to the present one, in the letter of Gemellus to 
Epagathus, 104 4.D., Mayém Towns and their Papyri, No. 116o¢,, émt [=éret]} 
Bovrevwuae [els w]dduv drehOiv xdpw [rod] puxpod Kat xdpu éxi[vov] rod METUUpoU. 

10 = éyd elofdOa. 

" at first conjectured ¢y[e]con[ré]unv, “I was hindered,” as in Rom. xv. 22. 
From the photograph Wilcken and I came to the conjecture given above= 
édvewrovuny,.““ L was ashamed.” This word, which gives excellent sense, is 
found more than once in translations of the Old Testament; in the letter of 
Gemellus to Epagathus, 99 a.v., Faydm Towns and their Papyri, No. 112,,; 
and in another letter, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 128,, 6th or 7th cent. A.D. 
Further particuiars in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. W. Schubart, writing 
to me from Berlin, 3 October, 1907, proposed after fresh examination of the 
original xar[e]oxorovuny. But that, 1 think, would not make sense. Schubart’s 
reading, however, is a warning to be cautious in accepting mine, 

" Caranis (a village in the Fayfim) was probably the writer’s home and the 
residence of his mother. 

’* Refers probably to the present letter. 

‘* This verb, which occurs several times here, is used exactly as in the New 
Testament. 

'S CE. Matt. v. 24, duadddynh ro d5eXPG cou, “be reconciled to thy brother.” 

* Adverbial, without article, as in 2 Tim. iy. 8, 1 Thess. iv, 1. 
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says to himself with burning shame,’ it is impossible 
for him to return home. But he must go back—he 
realises that, for he had soon come to his senses: 
all this misery he has brought upon himself by his 
own fault, and it is the well-deserved punishment. 
Full of yearning for home he remembers his mother 
in prayer daily to the lord Serapis, and hopes for 


‘The word, if rightly read, is extraordinarily expressive. An ancient 
lexicographer says, dvowme?tc Oa dyri rod Upopacbar kal poBeicOar kat we’ Srovolas 
oxv0pwrdgev, “the word dvcwmeicfar means ‘to stand with downcast eyes,’ ‘to 
be fearful,’ and figuratively ‘to look sad and gloomy’” (see the Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae). The position reminds one of Luke xviii, 13, says Heinrich 


Schlosser (postcard to the author, Wiesbaden, 2 J uly, 1908), 





Continuation of notes to pp. 176-7. 

7 The restoration of the text is uncertain. 

18 The word is used exactly in the “Biblical” sense of “ chasten,” which 
according to Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch, p. 792, is “ entirely 
unknown to profane Greek.” 

” = 6y. Virtually xa’ dv 5) tpdrov = Kad’ bytwa oby tpémov, 2 Macc. xiv. 3, 
3 Mace. vii. 7. The reading déirporos, “with two souls,” can hardly be enter- 
tained. Wilcken makes a good suggestion : 87 = de?. 

» Cf. the Prodigal Son, Luke xv. 18, 21, « Father, I have sinned,” 

1 It is best to assume some proper name here. I at first thought of 
[Ac]évuou, but I now prefer the reading adopted above, although the space is 
somewhat small for so many letters. The name Postumus occurs often in the 
Berlin papyri, but must remain doubtful here. 

#2 The construction is grammatically incorrect, but such cases are frequent 
in letters. Preisigke (p. 99) translates the sentence differently. 

23 «¢ Nome,” “ district,” must be understood. 

4 9é\w with following 4 (papyrus ef), “I had rather. ..than... nis 
used exactly like this in 1 Cor, xiv. 19. 

* The first editors read wapacyeveora, which I at first took for mapacialyecOa 
Covyatyw = ctalvw, as bywyatvw = vyaivw, Karl Dieterich, Untersuchungen cur 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, p.91f.). With the photograph to help 
me I read rmpos. Schubart tells me (letter, 3 October, 1907) this reading is 
possible. ‘ 

26) 1. d. 

7 = yvavat. 

* This reading was also approved by Schubart (letter, 3 October, 1907) after 
inspecting the original. érws is used vulgarly like was = ds = 8 (Blass, 
Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch, p. 235 £. [Eng. trans. 
pp. 230-1]; Hatzidakis, Hinleitung in die neugriechische Grammatih, p. 19), 
e.g. Mark xii. 26, dvéywre..., rds clrev arg 6 Geds (quotation follows), and 
many other passages. I find this use of érws beginning in Luke xxiv, 20. 
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an opportunity of re-establishing communication with 
her. Then he meets an acquaintance of his, Postu- 
mus (?). He hears how Postumus (?) had met his 
mother in the Arsinoite nome, as she was returning 
home from the metropolis, Arsinoé, (to Caranis,) 
and how the poor woman had hoped to find her 
son at the metropolis. Unfortunately Postumus (?) 
recounted to the disappointed mother the whole 
scandalous story of the runaway once more, reckon- 
ing up his debts for her edification to the last obol. 

That is the occasion of the letter: gratitude to 
the mother for having looked for him, as he had 
not ventured to hope, in the metropolis—and anger 
at Postumus (?) the scandal-monger. The letter is 
dashed off in a clumsy hand and full of mistakes, for 
Antonius Longus has no practice in writing. The 
prodigal approaches his mother with a bold use of 
his pet name Antonis, and after a moving descrip- 
tion of his misery there comes a complete confession 
of his guilt and a passionate entreaty for reconcilia- 
tion. But in spite of everything, he would rather 
remain in his misery, rather become a cripple, than 
return home and ‘be still one single obol in debt to 
the usurers. The mother will understand the hint 
and satisfy the creditors before the son’s return. And 
then she is to come herself and lead her son back 
mito “arr Ordered “Way Or eee. 1 oe eee 
“‘I beseech thee, I beseech thee, I will ..... : 
——ho more than this is recoverable of the remainder 
of the letter, but these three phrases in the first 
person are sufficiently characteristic. Antonius has 
a foreboding that there is still resistance to be 
overcome." 


} A somewhat different explanation of the letter is attempted by Ad. Matthaei, 
in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, January 1909, p. 133 f, 
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Astute persons and models of correct behaviour 
will tell us that the repentance of this black sheep 
was not genuine; that sheer poverty and nothing 
else wrung from him the confession of sin and the 
entreaty for reconciliation ; that the lines assuring his 
mother of his prayers to Serapis were mere phrasing. 
But was not the prodigal’s confession in the Gospel 
parable also dictated by his necessity? Jesus does 
not picture to us an ethical virtuoso speculating 
philosophically and then reforming, but a poor 
wanderer brought back to the path by suffering. 
Another such wanderer was Antonius Longus the 
Egyptian, who wrote home in the depths of his 
misery: “I beseech. thee, mother, be reconciled to 
me! I know that I have sinned.” 

We see very plainly how genuine and true to life 
it all is when we compare the tattered papyrus sheet 
with a specimen letter of contrition, ship-shape and 
ready for use, as drafted by an ancient model letter- 
writer * :— 


H émicTory. olda oharels The letter. I know that I 


Karas oe Siabduevos. 81d pe 
Tayvods Thy el TH ohdduate 
cvyyvounv ait®. petadodvas 
5é woe wy Katoxvynons Sia rov 
Kuptov. Sixaov yap éote cuy- 
ywooKew mralovaer Tois pirous, 
éte uddiota Kal akvodou ovy- 
ywopns Tuxely. 


erred in that I treated thee ill. 

Wherefore, having repented, I 

beg pardon for the error. But- 
for the Lord’s sake? delay not 

to forgive me. For it is just 

to pardon friends who stumble, 

and especially when they desire 

to obtain pardon.? 


The person who calls himself “I” in this letter is 
a lay-figure, and not even a well-made one; when 


’ Proclus, De forma epistolari, No. 12 (Hpistolographi Graeci, rec, Hercher, 
p. 9). Cf, the note on letter No. 8 above, p. 165, n. 4, 
* This formula is undoubtedly Christian (1 Cor. iv. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 11; 


Phil. iii. 7, 8). 


8 Probably a faint echo of Luke xvii, 4, 
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Antonis Longus says “I do this or that” a man of — 
flesh and blood is speaking, and it would. make no 
difference to the inward truth of his touching con- 
fessions if his “I know that I have sinned” were as 
much a current formula as the “I know that I 
erred.” The prodigal had gone through experiences 
enough to animate even formulae into confessions. 


12 


Letter from Aurelius Archelaus, beneficiarius, to Julius Domitius, 
military tribune, Oxyrhynchus, 2nd cent. a.p., papyrus, 
now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, discovered and 
published by Grenfell and Hunt? (Figure 27). 


This letter is of great interest in various respects : 
as a good example of an ancient letter of recommen- 
dation,” as an early Latin letter, as a specimen of 
vulgar Latin * of the date of the Muratorian Canon. 
Scholars of repute have even considered it to be 
a Christian letter—and if that were so its value, 
considering its age, would be unique. 

I have retained the remarkable punctuation by 
means of stops. The clear division of the words 
should also be noticed.* 


* The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (I.) No.32. The facsimile there given (Plate VIII.) 
is reproduced here (Figure 27) by permission of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The last part of the letter, which was discovered later, is given by Grenfell 
and Hunt in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II. p. 318f, It comprises 
lines 22-34. 

2 Cf, p. 158 above. 

* Observe the marked use of parataxis, and ef. p.128 ff. above. 

* The two little fragments to the right below (on a level with ll. 20, 21) 
read respectively |st.[ and |gwia[. 
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Fic. 27.—Letter from Aurelius Archelaus, beneficiarius, to Julius Domitius, 
military tribune, lines 1-24, 2nd cent. A.D. Papyrus from Oxyrhynchus. Now in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, By permission of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

{p. 183 
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I|uVio Domitio' tribuno 
militum) leg(ionis) 
ab’ Awrek(io) Archelao be- 
— nef(iciario) 
suo salutem* 
iam tibi et pristine commen- 
5 daueram Theonem amicum 
meum et mod[o qu oque peto 
domine* ut eum ant? oculos 
habeas* tanquam: me** est e- 
nim: tales omo® ut ametur 
10 a te: reliquit: enim su{o]s [e]é 
rem suam et actum et me 
secutus est®. et per omnia 
me 
se|clurum fecit’ et ideo peto 
a te’ ut habeat intr[ojitum: 
15 at. te’. et omnia tibi refere- 
re potest’ de actulm] nos- 
trum*,  - 
quitquit mle d}tait’ [2]0- 
[lu]é et factium’.......][..] 
amaui h{o|min{e}m [.........] 
DOORN, aes sete ON tic as. 9a,» 
eines | m@OMialensninseaa]] 
Wane AD Oat wages] 
co Rear CS, Re aren ad | 
Bee Cl ise snne'> >| 


To Julius Domitius,! mili- 
tary tribune of the legion, 
from Aurelius Archelaus his 
beneficiarius, greeting. 

Already aforetime I have 
recommended unto thee Theon 


-my friend, and now also I 


pray, lord,’ that thou mayest 
have * him before thine eyes as 
myself.* For he is such a man 
that he may be loved by thee. 
For he left his own people, his 
goods and business, and fol- 
And through all 
things he hath kept me in 


lowed me.® 


safety. And therefore I pray 
of thee that he may have 
And 


he is able to declare unto thee 


entering in unto thee.’ 


all things concerning our busi- 
Whatsoever he hath 
told me, so it was in very 


deed.® 


ness.® 


I have loved the man 


1 The subordinate politely places the name of his superior officer first, 
cf, p. 160 above. Alfred von Domaszewski (postcard, Heidelberg, 6 August, 
1908) refers to the forms of an official report; actus (1, 16) he takes to be 
“conduct of my office,” the writer’s conscience being not quite easy on that 
score. In line 26 my correspondent would conjecture suc|cessoris, supposing 
the soldier about to be relieved of his post. 

2 Lord is a polite form of address. 

8 For this phrase, which recurs in 1. 31f.,, cf, mpd dd0adruGy AapBave, 
2 Mace. viii. 17, 3 Mace. iv. 4, and the Tebtunis Papyri, No. 28), (circa 114 B.C.), 
with Crénert, Wochenschrift fiir hlassische Philologie, 20 (1903) col. 457 ; mpd 
é~Oahuav 7.0évan, Epistle of Aristeas, 284, and Berliner Griechische Urkunden, 
No. 362 Ver, (215 A.D.); and actually mpd dpOarhuGy exe in an inscription at 
Talmi, Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 210, (circa 

[For notes 4 to 11 see next page 


\ 
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Epistles,’ but Paul and Archelaus were acquainted — 


with the complimentary phraseology employed in 
ancient letter-writing. 

To the historian of manners this letter of Aurelius 
Archelaus is a speaking testimony to the noble, 
unreserved humanity that was possible in the Roman 
army of the second century, even in the relations 
between a subordinate and his superior. 


13 


Letter from Harpocras, an Egyptian, to Phthomonthes, 29 Decem- 
ber, 192 a.p., ostracon from Thebes, now in the author’s 
collection, deciphered by U. Wilcken (Figure 28). 


A delivery-order in letter-form, perfectly simple 
and unassuming, but interesting in style and language. 
“Aptroxpas 


Harpocras to Phthomonthes, 


DO opa(v)On 
yaipev. 


Ads PVevp(ov)6n Taw? nat 
ITAjve TIaovecto(s) 

amo * Suad yewpyots Aiuyns 
a 

els TAnpwow J rE y(ivovTat) 
ST re. 

5 LAvy// ToB(c)-¥. 

I kai 48n tore ® S65 TH eun® 
matoiaKn | 

tas TOU fy & | 


greeting. Give to Psenmonthes, 
the son of Pao, and to Plenis, 
the son of Pauosis, of Phmau, 
husbandmen of the lake, 5 
(artabae) of wheat, to make 
up the 35 (artabae) of wheat. 
They are 35 (artabae) of wheat. 
In the year 33, Tybi 3. And 
now at length give to my maid 
the 33 artabae of wheat. 


1 What a significance for the history of the canon would attach to quotations 
from St. Paul found in an unknown person’s letter in the second century ! 
How pleased we should be to be able to believe the letter Christian ! 

2 So read by Hermann Diels (letter to the author, Berlin W., 22 July, 1908). 

8 The same dé that has been so often misunderstood in Heb. xiii. 24; cf. 


my little note in Hermes, 33 (1898) p. 344. 


As on the ostracon people at 


Phmau are meant, so no doubt in the Epistle to the Hebrews oi dé rijs "Itanas 
(“they of Italy,” A.V., R.V.) means people in Italy. 


* Contraction for rupod, “ wheat.” 


5 45 woré is used as in Rom. i. 10. 


® éués unemphatic as, for example, in Rom. x, 1. 
7 Meaning, as in the New Testament, a “ female slave.” 


“7a 4a 








Fig. 28.—Letter from Harpocras, an Egyptian, to Phthomonthes, 29 December, 192 A.D. Ostracon 
from Thebes. Now in the Author’s collection. 
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Letter from Theon, an Egyptian boy, to his father Theon, 2nd 
or 3rd cent. a.p., papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, now in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, discovered and published by 
Grenfell and Hunt ! (Figure 29). 


This letter, written in a schoolboy’s uncial hand, is 
of the highest importance for a variety of reasons : 
it is at once a picture of ancient family life, a portrait 
of a naughty boy drawn by himself, and a specimen 
of the most uncultivated form of popular speech. 
Blass’s? remark, that the boy “violates” grammar, 
is about as true as if I were to call a sloe-hedge a 
violation of the espalier. At the outset Theon had 
no grammar to suffer humiliation and violence at 
a later stage of his career. He had merely the 
language of the streets and the playground, and 
that language the rogue speaks also in his letter. 
The spelling too is “very bad,” says Blass— 
as if the boy had been writing an examination 
exercise; but from this “bad” (really on the whole 
phonetic) spelling the Greek scholar can learn more 
than from ten correct official documents. The style 
I recommend to the consideration of all who are 
specialists in detecting the stylistic features character- 
istic of the Semitic race. 

Ogwy Oéwvt TH TaTpl yatpewv. 

Karas érroinaes.® ovx amévnyés * we peT e- 
con® eis Tou. 7° ov Odds" arrevéxxery © pe- 
T écod ® eis ’AreEavSpiav, od pn ypdrpw ce €- 

1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (I.) No. 119, cf. II. p. 320. See also U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1898, p. 686; 
F. Blass, Hermes, 34 (1899) p. 312 ff.; Preisigke, p. 110f. Grenfell and Hunt, 
it seems, did not adopt all Blass’s suggestions. I follow their readings. For 
the facsimile (Figure 29) I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Arthur 8, Hunt. 

2 Page 312. 


3 = érolyoas. 5 = gov, formed like éuov, common. 7 =0éeas. ° 


4 = dariveyxes. a =e, 8 = dreveyKely. 
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5 mictoAny, ovTe NAA oe, ovTE viyévw | ce 
elra. av? dé éXOns eis "AdeEavdpiar, ov 
pn NaBw yeipav > rapa [o]lov, ode wars * yYaipw 
ae AvTOV.. dy wn ® Oénas atrevéxar? Hel, 
TabvTa elt vere. 5 Kal 7 parnp jou eimre Ap- 
10 yerdw, dts dvactatot we* Appov® avTov. 
Karas 6é érroinces.” Sdpa pot Ereurvels] @ 
peyara, apdkia. memAdvnkay Huas ? Exec], 
TH Hpépa 68 te errevces.'* Avrrov*® mréurpor ei] s] 
He, TapaKare oe. ap wn® wéurrys, ov pi ha- 
15 yo, od wn treivw.” radra. . 
épacbé 8 ce ed*(opuar). 


ToiPs %. 


On the verso the address : 
amooos Ogwvi [a]|76 Oewvaros vid. 


Theon to Theon his father, greeting. 'Thou hast done well.” 
‘Thou hast not carried me with thee to the town. If thou wilt 
not carry me with thee to Alexandria, I will not write thee !* 
a letter, nor speak thee,!® nor wish thee® health. But if thou 
goest * to Alexandria, I will not take hand from thee, nor greet 
thee again henceforth.” If thou wilt not carry me, these things 
come to pass. My mother also said to Archelaus, “he driveth 
me mad *': away with him.”*? But thou hast done well.!’ Thou 


1 = by yévw (= tbyyalyw from yalvw, Karl Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 91 f. 
and p. 179, n. 25 above). 


= éav, 

8 = yxeipa. 

‘ = adh as in the oldest Christian papyrus letter extant (No. 16 below, 
13;,) 

5 = dowry. 

6 = édv wy as in the letter of the Papas Caor (No. 19 below). 

17 = drevéyxa. 10 = ézolnoas. 13 = gre? 

8 = ylverat. uN = éreuas. M = érhevoas. 

2 = Gpov. 12 = juas. 8 = ivy, 


16 = éppdcbal. 17 Tronical. 

'®8 The word in the original has the form of the accusative. This is not 
an outrage on grammar, but a symptom that the dative was beginning to | 
disappear in the popular language. 

© That is to say: alone, without taking the son. 

* ord, as used frequently in St. Paul’s letters. 

” The “ New Testament” dvacraréw, cf. p. 80 above, 

2 Gpov is used exactly like this in John xix. 15. 








Fic. 29.—Letter from Theon, an Egyptian boy, to his father Theon, 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D. 
Papyrus from Oxyrhynchus. Now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Facsimile kindly obtained 
by Dr. Arthur 8. Hunt. 


[p. 188 
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hast sent me great! gifts—locust-beans.? They deceived * ears oy 
there on the 12th day, when thou didst sail. Finally,> send 


for me, I beseech thee. If thou sendest not, I will not eat 
nor drink.6 Even so.”\ Fare thee well, I pray. Tybi 18. 


On the verso the address : 


Deliver to Theon from Theonas ® his son. 


A nice handful, this boy! He has wrought his 
mother to such a pitch that she is almost beside 
herself and has but one wish: “ Away with him!” 
And the father is no better treated. Little Theon 
is determined at all costs to share in the journey to 
Alexandria planned by Theon the elder. There 
have already been several scenes about it, and the 
father, who has no need of the urchin on his long 
journey, can think of no other way out of the diffi- 
culty but to start on the voyage to the capital, 
Alexandria, under the pretext of a little trip “to 
the town” (probably Oxyrhynchus).’? This was on 
7 January. The weak father’s conscience pricks him 
for his treachery, and so he sends a little present to 
console the boy he has outwitted—some locust-beans 


1 Blass and Preisigke take “great” with the word which I have translated 
“‘locust-beans.” Our interpretation makes the irony clearer, 

2 Perhaps something like the husks which the Prodigal Son (Luke xv. 16) 
would fain have eaten. 

3 x\avdw, as frequently in the New Testament. 

_* Us = probably Theon and (his brother?) Archelaus, 5 See p. 188, n. 20. 

6 This recalls the curse under which the Jewish zealots bound themselves, 
“that they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul” (Acts xxiii. 
12, 21). Wetstein, Movwm Testamentwm Graecwm, Il. p. 615, quotes similar 
formulae from Rabbinic sources. 

7 After 7a$ra we must probably understand ylvera (cf. 1.9). Ch the abrupt 
radra in inscriptions: Eduard Loch, Festschrift... Ludwig Friedlaender 
dargebracht von seinen Schiilern, Leipzig, 1895, p. 289ff.; R. Heberdey and 
E. Kalinka, Denkschriften der Kais. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Wien, Phil.-hist. 
Classe, 45 (1897) 1 Abh. pp. 5 f., 53. 

8 Theonas is the pet-form of the name Theon, 

® Isurmise that Theon’s home was some little place on the Nile (cf. érdevses, 
1. 13), south of Oxyrhynchus, which would then be ‘‘ the town” referred to. 
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for him to eat, which the father perhaps thought would 
be a treat’ for him so early in the year. But he was 
mistaken there. As day after day goes by and the 
father does not return from “the town,” the victim 
sees through the plot. He knows now why he was 
not allowed to go with his father this time to “the 
town ”; he sees now why he received the fine present 
—fine present indeed, why the poor people eat those 
locust-beans'! Burning with rage, he sits down to 
write on 13 January. Having found out that his father 
was to stop somewhere en route, he composes this 
blackmailing letter we have before us. Impudent, 
ironical, with childish wilfulness he pours out his 
threats. He will stop doing everything that a well 


brought-up child should do to its parents—wishing | 


them good-day, shaking hands, wishing them health, 
writing nice letters. Worst threat of all, he will 
starve to death of his own free will. That will bring 
daddy round, the device has never failed yet. And 
still with all his defiant naughtiness Theon can con- 
trive a tolerable joke. His mother had cried in 
desperation to (his brother ?) Archelaus, “ He drives 
me mad, away with him,” and Theon is quick-witted 
enough to turn this into an argument with his father 
for travelling to Alexandria after all! The same 
derisive artfulness is apparent in the address. On 
the outside of a letter bristling with impudence he 
has mischievously written as the name of the sender 
Theonas, the father’s pet name for his pampered child. 

Did Theon the elder, to whom such a letter could 
be written, do what the naughty boy wanted at last ? 
The outlines which the son has unconsciously drawn 
of his father’s portrait certainly do not encourage us 
to answer the question in the negative. 

1 Cf. Blass, p. 314. 











30.—Letter from Pacysis, an Egyptian, to his son, about the 8rd cent. A.D. Ostracon from 
Thebes. Now in the Author’s collection. 
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Mn avtivoynons. ~~ uera 


collection, deciphered by U. Wilcken! (Figure 30). 


~ Taxdous TlarcéBO.0(s) Ta Pacysis, the son of Pat- 
Ua pou x(atpew). sebthis, to my son, greeting. 
orparubrov? Contradict not. Ye have dwelt 


[ee P]enoare <é>xel. plnd]é | there with a soldier. But re- 


mrapase- 5 ceive him not till I come to 
= | FRAY i ¢ en Ni 
[en raglie &ws EXOw mTpos oor 
Hyuas 
5[ ]...... &ppaco. 7 eee. Farewell. 


\ 


In its wretchedly sorry state this greatly faded 
ostracon is a typical example of a poor man’s 
letter in ancient times. Theon, the father whose 
acquaintance we made in the last letter, was 
obviously better off, but would he, we wonder, ever 


have been able, like Pacysis, in dealing with his 


‘son to use such a wholesomely rough expression as 


ee Contradict not”? 


1 Wilcken examined the ostracon on two occasions, once in the autumn of 


1904, and again at the beginning of 1907. Not all that was visible in 1904 can © 
- be read now. 


2 The punctuation is doubtful. I at first thought of reading uh dvridoyjons 
sera oTparudtou, “dispute not with a soldier,” when werd would be used as it is 
frequently in the New Testament and elsewhere after rodeuéw. 

3 judas must certainly mean duds; this confusion, of which there are 
countless instances in MSS. of the New Testament, arose in consequence of 
both words being pronounced alike, imas. 





8rd cent. a.p., ostracon from Thebes, now in the author's — 
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avéxowar. e Séel...- ] dpross * Td-~ 
€v 

dM? rempdow? o[[ > lJ eo [+ Jy dea ulelepov ye- 
15 vécOas rpos THV[.. Jel. - Jy Nidrov 

kal tov matépa Atrod\A@vw ets 

Aw. T. 1.22 G@. CrécTEray TE 

mapaxp| hula To apyvpvov é£odiac-' 4 

Ofvat bpiv. 6 Kal Katayayetas* . 
20 is tH "AreEdvpiav avnodpe- 

vov® dovas® map’ vpiv év TH “Apotvo- 

[elirn. Todro yap cuveb| élunv IIpet- 

peteivo, @oTE TO dpyvpiov abt[a] is 

tlw] A[\c]EdvSprav eEwdiacOjvan .! 
25 [(&rous).|// Hadve 4 ard “Papas .* 





Cotumn III 


Karas obv rroujoavties, adedpoi, | 
> Z Qe NP! ” , 
avncdmevo[e]® 7a dOov[ea. erevta Te] 
ves €€ jp[aly™ tov al... . +... raBérwa-|! 
av adv avtois éEopp[joartes Tpos| 
5 Md£mov tov mamaly¥ eal... ..... - d* 


1 = dprovs? 2 = mddw, as in. Theon’s letter above, No. 14. 

3 = mempd<karow? 4 = xaraydyere. 5 = bynodpevor? 

® Grenfell and Hunt cite from Epicharmus dwv as the name of a fish. They 
observe—very rightly—that this is not likely to be the word here. We may 
assume with Wessely that é04vas was the word intended (cf. column ILI). 
Hermann Diels writes to me (Berlin W., 22 July, 1908): “é@dvas is suggested 
by the sense, but there is not room enough for it. Is it possible that the word 
there was dévas (vestimenta), the same which has hitherto defied explanation 
in Bacchylides 17 (16), 112?” 7 = éfodiacdjvat. 

8 This and the corresponding line in column III are written in another 
hand than the body of the letter. Cf. above, pp. 153, 158 f. 

9 After cad@s movely we have here as in Theon’s letter (No. 14 above) not the 
infinitive, but a paratactic participle; similar constructions in the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri, No. 113¢¢ and 1165¢., 14 (both letters of the 2nd cent. A.D.). The 
use is, however, much older, as shown by the letter (Hibeh Papyri, No. 82y7¢. 
c, 238 B.C.) quoted above, p. 83, note 6. 

10 = dpay. 

This conjecture is not free from doubt, as the writer generally divides 
words differently. 

12 For the title rdéaas, “pope,” cf. Harnack’s observations on the letter, 
p. 989 ff., and see Caor’s letter, No. 19 below. 

18 Wessely here conjectures the name Primitinus. But this, in the ortho- 
graphy of the writer, would be too long. 





Ee Rn ee ee a ny 


ee 





: Fic. 31.—The Oldest’ Christian Letter extant in the Original. Letter from an Egyptian Christian to his 
fellow-Christians in the Axsinoite nome. Papyrus, written at Rome between 264 (265) and 282 (281) A.D. 
By permission of Lord Amherst of Hackney, the late owner. 
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Tov avayy[wo|rnv. at [év Th AdeEav8pia] 
Torjoavt|es] Ta 600 via exeiva e£o-| 
dudonte To apyvprov [IIpexpertei- | 

vo 7) Makipo r& mda aroyny atro-] 

10 AapBavovr7[e]s rap’ adt[od. adrds 8 thr] 
emOna[nv, THY Tyuny Tod id’ buor] 
mwro|[vpél|vou dp[ tov Kai Tay oOovi-| 
@V TO apyvpiov, tapaxa | rabéc be mapa-| 
Sovs avTo Ocova.®, va adv [Ocd * rapa-] 

15 yevopevos is tiv Aref dvbperar] 
ebpo* abto is Ta dvadopalrd pov. | 
ody apehnonte, aderpo[i, dua tayxé-] 
wv TovTO Trovhaat, iva pr TT pecper-| 
teivos dud tHv eunv Tpo[Gecuiav ev] 

20 th ’AreEav8pela Svatpivrn [wrciv pédXrov] 
él TH “Podunv, GAN ds hpads [dpérnoe tra-] 
parevéw? mara Kab Tois Kat’ albrov dyio-| 
tatos ® mpolectdor"), Teta[w aditd ydpuw] 

kab wavra olvudeolva tafo* t[pyiv cal ’A-] 

25 yaboBoi[rAw. épp]dc0a i[uas edyouar.] 

Jatraral 


’ Grenfell and Hunt read mapaxo, but to judge from the facsimile rapaxa 
would also be possible. 

2 = Oewva. 

* For this conjecture cf. 1. 16 of the letter of Psenosiris, No. 17 below, 8rav 
2On adv Oeg. The formula ov dey, “ with God,” occurs frequently elsewhere. 
The writer of this letter fulfils almost literally the injunction in the Epistle of 
St. James iv. 13 ff. not to say, “ To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a 
city . . . and trade, and get gain,” without adding, “If the Lord will and we 
live.” 

* = evpw, cf. 1. 24 rdéo. The writer often confuses o and w. 

° mapdreviis is a new word, “intercourse, personal relations,” perhaps also 
“intercession” (cf. évreviis, Bibelstudien, pp. 117f., 143f.; Bible Studies, 
pp. 121, 146). 

° For dywraros cf. Jude 20. The superlative is common in both secular 
and ecclesiastical use. 

7 For mpoeordés, “ chief man,” “ruler,” in early ecclesiastical use cf. Joh. Caspar 
Suicerus, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus* IL., Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1746, col. 840 ; for 
the later Egyptian use see quotations in W. E. Crum, Coptie Ostraca, p. 113 of 
the lithographed part. 

* = rdéw, cf. 1.16 e¥po. ovppwvos is common in the papyri in such contexts. 
The phrase ciygwva duardrrw is quoted in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae from 
Plato, Legg. 5. 746 E, 
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Cotumn II 


... of the corn... deliver the barley! .. . from the 
same account, and that they should not be careful of that 
same which had also been said . .. when the stores [of money] 
were sent to him? from Alexandria. And though I made 
excuses and delays and puttings off, I think not that he * thus 
desired these things* without cause. And even if now this 
superfluity ® which hath happened should not make a reckoning 
[possible], for the sake of [my own] good feelings ® I will gladly 
endure’ to pay. But if ... they have again sold loaves, 

. in a little while happen to . . . Nilus® and [my ?] father 
Apollonis*in A... And they have written that the money 
shall be delivered unto you immediately. Which also bring 
ye down to Alexandria, having bought linen among you in 
_ the Arsinoite [nome]. For Ihave covenanted this with Primi- 
tinus, that the money shall be delivered unto him at Alexandria. 
[Year]//, Pauni 8,!° from Rome. 


Cotumn III 


Ye shall do well," therefore, brethren, having bought the 
linen cloth. Then let some of you take the... and set forth 


' Hence we may conclude that dealings in corn are in the background o 
this letter. 2 

2 T.e Primitinus, who was then also in Rome. 

3 Primitinus. 

‘ Payment of the money in Alexandria instead of Rome. 

5 The letter was dated or signed in the beginning of June; this suggests 
that the harvest was unusually good, and business correspondingly heavy. 

® Cf. the last lines of column III. The writer wants to have his conscience 
clear towards Primitinus. 

7 The word is no doubt used playfully. Wilcken proposes: “yet I will 
gladly make the sacrifice for the sake of decency.” 

5 Tf the reading “ Nilos” is not certain, I should expect a female name, say 
“Nilis” (cf. letter 11, above). The preceding word would then be [dd]e[APh]v, 
“ sister.” 

® Apollonis is short for Apollonius. Harnack assumed that “ Father” was 
the title of the provincial bishop, and took Apollonius to be the bishop of the 
particular church in the Arsinoite nome (p. 991;.cf. also his Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, II. 2, p. 180). This does not seem to me very 
probable. I rather think that the writer is speaking of his real father (and 
possibly of his sister just before). 

10 = 2 June. 

Tn the Greek text the verb is in the participle, through the carelessness of 
the writer in haste. 





~ 


Sa pee 
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with it’ unto Maximus the Papas and . . . the Lector. And 
having sold that linen cloth in Alexandria, deliver the money 
unto Primitinus or? Maximus the Papas, receiving a quittance 
from him. But the gain, the price of the bread sold by you 
and the money for the linen cloth, let him commit and deliver 
it up unto Theonas,’ in order that I, being come with God 
to Alexandria, may find it [ready] against my charges. 
Neglect not, therefore, brethren, to do this speedily, lest 
Primitinus, on account of the time appointed of me,® should 
tarry in Alexandria, being about to sail for Rome,® but that, 
as he hath profited us by dealings with the Papas and the most 
holy rulers who are before him, I may pay him thanks and 
determine all things in agreement for you and Agathobulus.’ 
Fare ye well, I pray.......° 


Let us now attempt to make out the situation 
in this venerable document. A hint will be sufficient 
reminder that, so far as the restored portion of the 
text is concerned, the attempt must remain 
questionable. 

We might place as a motto at the head of this, 
the earliest Christian letter of which the original 
has come down to us, the words which ‘Tertullian ° 


1 Or: “Then let some of you take the ... with you (avrots) and set forth 
UUGOs <nre! <7 ? If Primitinus has not yet arrived at Alexandria. 

3 Theonas is therefore probably the financial agent of the Papas. Harnack 
suggests very plausibly that he might be the Theonas who succeeded Maximus 


‘as Papas of Alexandria, 282 (281)-300 a.D. 


4 The writer therefore intends presently to go from Rome to Alexandria. 

5 The date arranged with Primitinus for the payment of the money. 

6 Primitinus is therefore at present in Alexandria, but intends to return to 
Rome, where, according to column II, he had already been before. 

7 If our conjectural restoration of the text is correct in principle, Agathobulus 
would be eminently interested in the settlement of the money matters dis- 
cussed in the letter. Perhaps he as well as the writer was the confidential 
agent of the Arsinoite Christians at Rome. 

8 The letters amanda defy all attempts at certain restoration. Can it be that 
the Papas is once more named here? The conclusion of the letter containing 
the good wishes seems to have been inserted at the right, which at a later date 
was quite usual, cf. my note in Verdffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger 
Papyrus-Sammlung I. p. 101, and the letters of Psenosiris, Justinus, and Caor 
which follow below. 

® Apol. 42, “Navigamus .. . et rusticamur et mercatus proinde miscemus.” 
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wrote two generations earlier: “We do business 
in ships... we follow husbandry, and bear our 
part in buying and selling.”. The Christians of the 
generation before the great tempest of Diocletian 
persecution, whom we can here watch going about 
their work from our hidden post of observation, 
took their stand in the world, not alone praying 
for their daily bread, but also trading in it; “they 
bought, they sold.” 

Christians,’ living somewhere in the fertile Arsinoite 
nome* of Egypt, have far away at Rome? a con- 
fidential agent whose name we do not know, but 
whose letter and Greek we have before us in the 
original: rude clumsy characters in the main text 
of the letter, a somewhat more flowing hand in the 
concluding lines (perhaps in the agent’s autograph), 
the spelling uncultivated as of the people, the 
syntax that of the unlearned. This agent is 
supported perhaps by another, Agathobulus.* They 
are entrusted with the dispatch of certain business 
connected with corn.° 

An almost contemporary letter written from Rome 
by one Irenaeus to his brother Apolinarius, who 
also resided in the Arsinoite nome,® gives us a 
vivid picture of the kind of business. The man 
landed in Italy on the 6th of the month Epiph, 
finished unloading the corn-ship on the 18th Epiph, 
went on 25th Epiph to Rome, “and the place 
received us as God willed.”’ After that, it is true, 

? Column III, (111). 

2 Tle. ® TI... 

‘ TIL, eal, 

* Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 27. 

7 This phrase has led people to regard the letter as a Christian one. The 
question, in spite of Wilcken’s decision in the negative (Archiv fiir Papyrus- 


forschung, 4, p, 208f.), is still open; the other letters of the same circle of 
correspondents do not prove that Irenaeus was a pagan. It is not altogether 
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Irenaeus had to wait day after day for the con- 
clusion of his business: “to this present day not one 
(of us) has finished this business of the corn.” 
Such no doubt was the sort of work that the 
writer of our letter had to do, and he was dealing 
just now with a man named Primitinus,’ to whom 
he had to pay money.’ That cannot very well be 
money for corn, for it is to be assumed that the 
people of Egypt sold corn rather than bought it. 
Primitinus might be a shipowner, claiming the cost 
of freightage of the corn. In that case it is not sur- 
prising that he is now in Rome, now in Alexandria.’ 
At the present time he is expected at Alexandria 
or is already there,‘ but will return to Rome before 
long.’ First, however, he will receive his money at 
Alexandria: so he had arranged at Rome with the 
writer of the letter.’ The latter would have pre- 
ferred some other mode of settlement, and had 
’ therefore at first tried all sorts of expedients,’ but 
he came at last to the conviction that Primitinus 
had his good reasons,* and the writer of the letter 
is now greatly concerned to keep his agreement with 
the man. For to him, the Alexandrian shipowner, 
the Christians of the Arsinoite nome are indebted for 
their close relations with the Papas of Alexandria, 
Maximus, the Lector , and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries in the great city.” And although the 
good Harvest has greatly stimulated the trade in 
corn, and the settlement of the bill might still 
perhaps be postponed to some quieter time,” he 





impossible that Irenaeus also was an agent of the Christian corn-merchants of 
the Arsinoite nome: he speaks of a number of colleagues. The letter is 
dated 9 Mesore (2 August). 
» Voor Ise. x86, 2 TIooer. 3 15,6, Iso, 2. * I Tet. 20, 
5 Teor. 5 Toor, 7 Torr. ® Ter, 
9 Wore. © Thos. 
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presses for immediate payment: he wants his 
conscience to be easy,! is anxious to keep true to 
his contract? and not appear ungrateful. 

Tf, however, the Arsinoites do send people* on 
the journey to Alexandria, to pay: Primitinus, as 
good business men they must not neglect to make 
a little money at the same time. They must take 
with them home-grown linen® and sell it in the 
capital’; then, after Primitinus is paid,’ there 
will remain a tidy balance,’ which, with the profit 
from other ventures,’ they must hand over to the 
Papas Maximus,” that is in reality to his steward 
Theonas,” to hold as a deposit for the use of the 
writer of the letter when he presently returns, God 
willing, to Alexandria.” This is perhaps not the 
first time that they have laid up such “stores” * 
at Alexandria. 

To the ecclesiastical historian this is the most 
interesting part of the letter: Egyptian provincial 
Christians employ the highest ecclesiastic in the 
country as their confidential agent in money affairs ! 
The link between the Christian corn-sellers in the 
Fayim and their agent in Rome is no casual ex- 
changer, intent on his share of profit, but the Papas 
of Alexandria! This is certainly not a bad indi- 
cation of the way in which the scattered churches 
held together socially, and of the willingness of the 
ecclesiastical leaders to help even in the worldly affairs 
of their co-religionists. 

And so this oldest of Christian letters preserved in 
the original, although it contains, thank God, not a 

IT, 2 Moor IIL yy 8 III, * [oe 
i 0 ree Cy 8 Bs : 7 Te, Sd 


° Cf. in IIgp, the hints, now unfortunately very obscure, of the sale of 
bread. 


1 Tog M [yp 2 Whee 3 Tsp 
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word of dogma, is still an extraordinarily valuable 
record of Christianity in the days before Constantine 
—quite apart from its external value as an historical 
document, which Harnack has already demonstrated 
to satisfaction. Certainly this papyrus was not 
unworthy of the impressive lines from the Greek 
Old and New Testaments which were afterwards 
written on it, and inscribed with which it has come 
down to our own day. 


17 


Letter from Psenosiris, a Christian presbyter, to A pollo, a Chris- 
tian presbyter at Cysis in the Great Oasis, beginning of 
the 4th cent. a.p., papyrus from the Great Oasis, now in 
the British Museum, published by Grenfell and Hunt! 

- (Figure 32),? 


This “original document from the Diocletian 
persecution” was made the subject of a special 
investigation by me in 1902.° The copious lite- 
rature to which the precious fragment has given 
rise since then has been already noted,‘ and I will 
only add here that I have been confirmed in my 
theory of the letter by the agreement of almost all 
the subsequent writers.® I here reprint the text 
with a few improvements, which do not affect my 
explanation of the letter, and with the corresponding 


Greek Papyri, Series II., Oxford, 1897, No. 73. 

* This reproduction is almost of the exact size of the original. 

* Hin Original-Dokument aus der Diocletianischen Christenverfolgung, 
Tiibingen und Leipzig, 1902 (translated under the title The Epistle of 
Psenosiris, London, 1902; Cheap Edition, 1907). 

* Page 37, ni. 

* Grenfell and Hunt have meanwhile published a new example of the word 
that they print with a small letter instead of a capital, modirixy, “harlot” 
(The Oxyrhynchus Papyri [VI.], No. 903,,, 4th cent. a.D.), But this does 
not affect the possibility of my reading, IoXrix7, a proper name. 
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alterations in the translation, and refer for the rest 
to my own little book and the other literature.’ 


Wevocipt  mpecB[vrélpo 
"ATrodAN@VE 
k b) a > 
mpecButépo ayarnT® ao- 
eXpa 
év K(upi)w xaipeu. 
m@po TOV OXwWY TOAAG GE 
aoTd- 
\ X ss \ 
5 Copat Kal Tous Tapa aot 


TavTas 

aderpors év O(e)O. yuv- 
@o Kel 

ae Oérw, aderpé, STL oF 
veKpo- 


tahor évnvoyxacw évOdde 
] \ wv \ x 
els TO eyo THY TlodetiKny 
THY 
nr \ 
10 areudbetcay eis *"Oacw vo 
THS 
, 
nyepovias. 
Ta- 
padtowKa Tois Kadois Kal 
Tb- 
lal > > lal lal / 
aotols €€ avT@Y TMV VEKpoTa- 
? / 4 aN Be 
pov es THPNTW, ET Av Ed- 
15 On 6 vids adtits NetAos. Kat 
dtav €AOn crv Ocd, pap- 
Tupi 
OL col TEpl OY ATHY TeTTOL- 


S[7]ro[o]ov [dé] 


kab [tlavrny 


NKaCL. 
joe 
x[ai od] wept av Géres 

évTav- 





To (sic) Psenosiris pres- 
byter, to Apollo presbyter, 
his beloved brother in the 
Lord, greeting. 

Before all things I salute 
thee much and all the brethren 
with thee in God. I would 
have thee know, brother, that 
the grave-diggers have brought 
here to the inward (country)? 
Politica, who hath been sent 
into the Oasis by the govern- 
And I have delivered 
her unto the good and faithful 


ment. 


of these grave-diggers in keep- 
ing, till her son Nilus come, 
And when he come, with God, 
he shall witness to thee con- 
cerning what things they have 
done unto her. But do thou 


also declare unto me concern- 


ing what things thou wouldest 


1 On 4 October, 1906, I examined the papyrus in the British Museum, and 
convinced myself that Grenfell and Hunt were right in reading ef avrwy in 
1. 18, and WVevoowp: in 1, 1, and that 1. 9 reads not es To ecw but (as Wilcken 
had pointed out meanwhile) es ro eyw. This might be the name of a place, 
els Toeyd, but it is more probably a clerical error for els Td ow. 


2 Or (improbably) “here to Toégo.” 





15 


29 





Fig. 32._Letter from Psenosiris, a Christian presbyter, to Apollo, a Christian 
presbyter at Cysis (Great Oasis). Papyrus, beginning of the 4th cent. A.p. 
(Diocletian persecution). Now in the British Museum. 
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20 Oa 7déms TrovodyTt. have done, and gladly will I 
éppOcbai oe evyopar | do them. Fare thee well, 
év K(upi)w O(c). | I pray, in the Lord God. 

On the verso the address : 


*Amoddkwov. XK mapa Wevo- | 'To Apollo X from Pseno- 


aipso[s] siris 6 
apecButépw X mpecButépov | presbyter X_ presbyter in 
ev K(upi)o. the Lord. 
18 


Letter from Justinus, an Lgyptian Christian, to Papnuthius, a 
Christian, middle of the 4th cent. a.p., papyrus from Egypt, 
now in the University Library, Heidelberg, published by 
Deissmann! (Figure 33).? 


I give here only the text and translation of the 
letter, which is typical of the popular religion ‘of 
Egypt in the age of Athanasius and Pachomius, and 
for the rest refer to my edition, which gives a detailed 
commentary. 


[Td xvpio pov Kal ayarnrte | 

[aderde Ilarvovbiw Xpn 
oTo-| 

[popou Iovativos xaipew.| 


— 


5 ily ee ypalpjr[ale [pos 
THV | 
ony xpl[noroT|ntay, Kipte 
pov 
ayarité. micTevouev yap 
tTHv todtTia[y alov évy 
ovupave. 


To my lord and_ beloved 
brother Papnuthius, the son 
of Chrestophorus—Justinus, 
greeting. 

. . which it behoved [me] 
to write to thy goodness, my 
beloved lord. For we believe 


thy citizenship in heaven. 


1 Veriffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung, I. (Die 
Septuaginta-Papyri und andere altchristliche Texte), Heidelberg, 1905, No. 6 


(pp. 94-104), 


2 This reproduction reduces the size of the original about one-third. On 
the left is the text of the letter, on the right a part of the verso with the 


address, 
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éyidev Ocopotpev oe TOV 
10 Seomdrnv Kai Kevov (1)d- 
[t]po|va}. 
iva obv pr) TOAAKA ypapeo 
Kat 
drvpapicw, év yap [70 |AAH 
Dama od« expevEor7| ar] 
(r)(v) duaptin, Tapaxard 
[o]dv, 
15 décrora, iva pynpor|e|vns 
por eis Tas ayias gov ev- 
as, t- 
va Suvnbdpmev pépos TOV 
(ap-) 
aptiav Ka0apicews. eis 
yap 
ier TOV GpapTovAdV”. Ta- 
paka- 
20 rA® Katakiwooy béEerOat 
TO puxpov édéov Sia Tod 


aben- 
god ijypav Mayapiov. 
TOANG 
mpocaywpen(w) TavTes TOUS 
a- 
Seddovs judy év KW. éppw- 
25 pévov oe % Oi- 


a Tpovoia puragale| 
ml weyeaTov x po- 
vov év K® Xo, 

, ’ r 
Kopie ayarnr[é]. 


Thence we consider thee the 
master and new patron. Lest 
therefore I should write much 
and prate—for in much speak- 
ing they shall not escape sin? 
—I beseech thee, therefore, 
master, that thou rememberest 
me in thy holy prayers, that 
we may be able [to obtain] a 
part in the purifying from 
sins. For I am one of the 
sinners.? Count [me] worthy, 
I beseech, and accept ‘this 
little oil through our brother 
Magarius. 


I greet much all 


our brethren in the Lord. 


The divine Providence keep 
in health for 


thee a very 


great time in the Lord Christ, 


| beloved lord. 


On the verso the address : 


30 [7é Kupiw] pou Kab ayaTnTe aderAoe@ Ilamrvovliw Xpynaoto- 
poplov| map | Lovetiwov. 


To my lord and beloved brother Papnuthius, the son of 


Chrestophorus, from Justinus. 


1 Justinus is here quoting the Septuagint (Prov. x. 19) in a form of 


considerable textual interest. 


2 This confession of sin can hardly be so genuinely felt as the peccavi of 
the prodigal son Antonis Longus (letter No. 11, above). 








Fig, 33,—Letter (with Address) from Justinus, an Egyptian Christian, to Papnuthius, a Christian. 
Papyrus, middle of the 4th cent. A.D. Now in the University Library, Heidelberg. 
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19 


Letter from Caor, Papas of Hermupolis, to Flavius Abinnaeus, 
an officer at Dionysias in the Fayém, c. 346 a.p., papyrus 
from Egypt, now in the British Museum, published by 
Kenyon ! (Figure 34). 


This little letter is one of the finest among the 
papyri. The situation resembles that in St. Paul’s 
letter to Philemon, and the letter from the Papas to 
the officer can also be compared in contents with that 
beautiful little letter of the Apostle’s, though the 
Papas is not fit to hold a candle to St. Paul. 


T& Seomern po’ Kat daya- To my master and beloved 
NTO ; 
adeAbO "ABivvéw Tpae? brother Abinneus the Praepo- 


Kdop* mdzas ‘Eppovro- 
News yatew.* 

dordtwpat® ra redia® gov | polis, greeting. I salute thy 
TON. 

5 ywwookw' oe Oédw, Kvpre, 

m[ept] Ilatiw tod otpa- 
TioTn ® 

rep) Tis buys, cuvywphoe® | Paul the soldier, concerning 


situs—Caor, Papas of Hermu- 


children much. I would have 


thee know, lord, concerning 


' Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Catalogue with Texts, Vol. II., 
London, 1898, p. 299f., No. 417. The facsimile is on Plate 103, and is here 
reproduced by kind permission of the British Museum authorities (Fig. 34). 

2 Abbreviation for mparocirw. The title rpamdocros xdorpwy is the Latin 
pracfectus castrorum. 

®1 at first suspected an abbreviation kactp=xkdorpwv. But Kenyon 
informed me (by postcard, London, W.C., 8 June, 1907) that the letters were 
certainly not xagrp. Both Wilcken (letter, Leipzig, 5 May, 1907), Schubart 
and Carl Schmidt (postcard, Berlin 29 June, 190% read from the facsimile 
xaop. The two latter conjecture that -op is the Egyptian god’s name Hor 
(as is commonly assumed, though not with certainty, to be the case in the 
name of Origen). 


* = yalpew. 

5 = domdfouat 

§ = radia. 

7 = ywwoKeuv. 

® = Tlav\ou Tod orparidrov. 
9 


= ovwxwphoou. Wilcken read from the facsimile curxwpyoor. 
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avtod ToUTw To dBaé,} his: flight. pardon him this 
b] \ > a Pa 
erreidt) doxohd Gv once, seeing that I am without 
mpo[s] 
10 cév*  adrenpepé.* al | leisure to come unto thee at 
manew,® i 


NTR ae 7» this present. And, if he desist 
ay pn® mavoetat,’ Epxerar 


cis Tas xeipds go” dddw | not, he will come again into 
apaé.® 
éppacbai ce e'yo- thy hands’ another time. 
pat TrOAXOIs Ypd- 
15 vows,’® KUpte jo” 


aderdé. years,!° my lord brother. 


Fare thee well, I pray, many 


The letter forms part of the correspondence of 
Flavius Abinnaeus, a Christian officer, who about 
the middle of the fourth century a.p. was praefectus 
castrorum of the camp of auxiliary cavalry at Diony- 
sias in the Arsinoite nome. Important alike in 
respect to the history of civilisation, of language, and 
of the Christian religion, this correspondence consists 
of some sixty original papyrus letters, some long, some 
short, some at London and some at Geneva, and 
still, in spite of excellent provisional publications by 


1 = at7& toiro Td drag. This is a still older example of the substantival use 
of drat which occurs in the inscription of King Silco (Dittenberger, Orientis 
Graect Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 201; cf. p. 134, n. 1 above), which 
R Lepsius took to be a Copticism. See Dittenberger’s notes, 7 and 10. 
Wilcken considers it to be popular Greek, 

2 = ébev. 
=oé This cé is not a clerical error, but a vulgar use. 
= avdnuepsy, or abrnuepdv? 

5 = wah, 

® This &u muh = éay wh occurs twice in the bad boy Theon’s letter to his 
father Theon (2nd or 38rd cent, A.D.), Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 119, 14; 
cf, above, letter No. 14. 

7 This is Wilcken’s reading from the facsimile. Kenyon read at first 
mevderar = Wevderm. According to the corrigenda in Vol. III. of the Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum Grenfell and Hunt also read ravcera. 

8 = dddo drrak, cf. n. 1 above. 

® Te. he will not desert again while executing an order, but will return 
to you. 

10 ypévos, “year,” is late Greek. 


3 


4 





Fig. 34.—Letter from Caor, Papas of Hermupolis, to Flavius Abinnaeus, an 
officer at Dionysias in the Fayim. Papyrus, circa 346 A.D. Now in the British 
Museum. By permission of the Museum authorities. 
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_ Kenyon’ and Nicole,’ awaiting a collective edition.’ 
The earliest dated letter in this priceless collection 
was written in the year 348, the most recent in 
351 A.D, 

Among the numerous unknown persons who have 
come to life again as correspondents of Abinnaeus in 
this collection one of the most remarkable is the 
writer of the present letter, Caor, Papas of Hermu- 
polis. Like Kenyon‘ I at first took him to be a 
bishop, understanding the word Papas in the same 
way as in the Christian letter from Rome.’ But I 
was unable to answer the difficult question, which 
Hermupolis could then be meant? Lines 9 and 10 
would suit neither Hermupolis Magna nor Hermu- 
polis Parva, the only sees of this name; such an 
expression as we have there could only be used by 
somebody who lived not far from the residence of 
the addressee. I talked the matter over with my 
friend Wilcken, and he reminded me that several 
other letters in the correspondence of Abinnaeus 
were written from a village called Hermupolis, in 
the south-west of the Faytim, which is mentioned 
in the papyri from the Ptolemaic age down to 
the seventh century 4.p.° It then seemed to me 
that the obvious thing was to identify the Her- 
‘mupolis of our papyrus with this village, and to 
regard the Papas not as a bishop but as a simple 
priest. The word Papas was applied in early times 


1 Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Vol. Il. pp. 267-307; and 307 ff, 

2 Les Papyrus de Genéve, Nos. 45-65. 

3 Wilcken’s valuable notes should not be forgotten, Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
forschung, 1, p. 162; 3, p. 397. 

4 Page 299. 

5 Letter No. 16, above. 

6 Details in Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, Zhe Tebtunis Papyri, Part IL., 
London, 1907, p. 376. 
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to village priests,’ so there is no difficulty in so under- 
standing it here. This degradation of the writer of 
the letter in no way detracts from the value of the 
letter. Of the bishops: of the fourth century we 
already knew more than enough; in Caor, who calls 
himself “ pope,” but is no pope, we rejoice to meet 
a representative of village Christianity, and we range 
him beside Psenosiris, presbyter in the Oasis a genera- 
tion earlier. 

Whether the “ Pope” of Hermupolis was master 
of the Greek language seems to me to be a doubtful 
question. ‘The good man was certainly not learned ; 
indeed, his syntax is so rudimentary and his ortho- 
graphy so autocratic that many a rude soldier's 
letter shows to advantage beside this of the Papas. 


! In the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 27 (1902) col. 360, Harnack notes 
the earliest passage known to him: in the Martyriwm Theodoti a Galatian 
village-priest is called Papas. This passage is no doubt older than our 
papyrus. (H. D[elehaye], however, in the Analecta Bollandiana, 27, p. 443, 
considers that the Martyrium is not so old.) Cf. further the Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, s.v. Wdras. The differentiation, there shown to be as old 
as Eustathius of Thessalonica (Opuseula, p. 38,1. 58, about 1200 a.D.), between 
mamas the distinguished bishop and ram@s the insignificant presbyter is 
probably mere learned trifling. The history of the meaning of the word 
Papas is highly interesting. The question is, whether the grand word (for 
bishop or even archbishop or pope) degenerated, so that it could be applied 
to every presbyter, or whether an originally vulgar word was gradually 
ennobled. Looking merely at the comparative frequency of the word in its 
two meanings, one would be inclined to suppose that degeneration had 
occurred. But the facts of the case were probably the other way round: 
the word mdzas, a native of Asia Minor (A. Dieterich, Hine Mithrasliturgie 
erlautert, Leipzig, 1903, p. 147), was probably first adopted from the popular 
Christianity of Asia Minor, and rose only gradually to its narrower and more 
distinguished meaning. Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griechisches 
Lesebuch, Il. 2 (Erlauterungen),? Berlin, 1902, p. 260; and A. Margaret 
Ramsay in Sir W. M, Ramsay’s Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern 
Provinces, p. 27. If we now possess more examples of the grand meaning 
than of the other, that is because documents of popular Christianity have not 
been preserved in such numbers as those of the higher class (cf. the conclusion 
of this chapter, p. 242f.). There is therefore philological justification for the 
old saying that the pettiest priestling conceals a popeling. [The German 
proverb says, “Hs ist kein Pfafflein so klein, Es steckt ein Papstlein drein”— 
“No priestling so mean But hides a popeling, I ween.” Tr.] 
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Perhaps the man’s mother-tongue and language for 
ordinary occasions was Coptic!; Greek he had learnt 
in a very vulgar form, and, good or bad, he made the 
best use he could of it. But I cannot help feeling 
that this violence to grammar, which would be un- 
endurable in a book, is really not so bad in a letter, 
especially in this letter : it merely serves to strengthen 
the tone of unaffected sincerity. 

What is the letter all about? Paul, one of the 
soldiers of the garrison under Abinnaeus, has been 
entrusted with some commission to execute,” and has 
failed to, return to his commanding officer. After 
more or less vagabondage the deserter tires of the 
business and would like to go back. But how is he 
to set about it? how escape the punishment that is 
certainly in store for him? Then at Hermupolis he 
makes a village-priest his confidant and intercessor, 
promising by all that is sacred that he will behave 
better in future. The Papas is in some doubt about 
the case ; perhaps he knows the ecclesiastical ordinances 
dating from the concordat between church and state, 
by which deserters are to be visited with ecclesiastical 
penalties, and he is not sure whether the man’s good 
resolutions may be trusted. But the pastor triumphs 
over the man of ecclesiastical discipline, and he good- 
naturedly gives the deserter this note to take with 
him. If his Greek is not unexceptionable, his 
command of the epistolary formulae of an age of 
growing formalism is at least as good as that of the 
polite and unctuous Justinus.* Without further 
argument he throws into the scale for Paul his 

' Cf. the use of drat, perhaps (?) under Coptic influence, 

* This seems a fair inference from lines 11 and 12. 

® Note the formal resemblances between the letters of Caor and Justinus 


(No. 18 above), and compare the stereotyped nature of the formulae in the 
correspondence of Abinnaeus as a whole, 


14 
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personal friendship with Abinnaeus and his children, 
and then at once ventures to ask for a pardon. 
“This once” is delightful, and the pastor, fore- 
seeing the weakness of the flesh, must have smiled 
as he wrote “if he desist not.” The officer, who 
knows the fellow, is intended to smile too, in spite 
of his wrath, and it may be that Paul will after all 
go scot free. ; 

This little genre painting gains in interest when we 
remember that the treatment of deserters was a 
problem that occupied the early church and even led 
to a conciliar decree. In the year 314 the Council 
of Arles determined “that those who throw down 
their arms in time of peace shall be excommunicate.” * 
Caor the Papas of Hermupolis, however, solved the 
problem in his own way—and, I think, not badly. 


20 


Letter from Samuel, Jacob, and Aaron, three Egyptian candi- 
dates for the diaconate, to their bishop, Abraham of. Her- 
monthis (?), c. 600 a.p., Coptic ostracon from Egypt, now 
in the possession of the Egypt Exploration Fund, published 
by Crum ? (Figure 35). 


This and the following Coptic ostracon, of the 
period preceding the tremendous upheaval that Islam 
brought upon Egypt, may close our selection of 
letters. The Bishop Abraham to whom the first 
ostracon is addressed, and who probably caused the 


1 Canon III: De his qui arma proiciunt in pace placuit abstineri eos 
a communione; cf. Harnack, Militia Christi, Die christliche Religion und 
der Soldatenstand in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, Tiibingen, 1905, 
p. 87 ff. 

2 Coptic Ostraca from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Cairo Museum and others, No. 29 (p. 8 of the lithographed part, and p. 9 of 
the letterpress). The facsimile of the back of the ostracon (Wig. 35) is 
reproduced here from Plate I. with the kind consent of the Egypt Exploration. 
Fund. 





Fie. 35.—Letter from Samuel, Jacob, and Aaron, candidates 
for the diaconate, to Bishop Abraham of Hermonthis (?). 
Coptic ostracon, circa 600 A.D. (verso). Now in the possession 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, by whose permission it is 
reproduced, 
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second to be written, Crum’ conjectures with good 
reasons to be identical with the Bishop of Hermon- 
this who is known from his will, now extant on 
papyrus’ in the British Museum, to have been living 
as an anchorite on the Divine Hill of Memnonia 
near Thebes, and who died most probably towards 
the end of the 6th cent. a.p.2 I owe the translation 


of these instructive texts to the kindness of my friend 
Carl Schmidt, of Berlin.* 


ReEctTo 


#)*° I, Samuel, and Jacob and Aaron, we write to our 
holy father Apa Abraham, the bishop. Seeing’ we have 
requested® thy paternity that thou wouldest ordain® us 
deacons,'° we are ready" to observe the commands?” and canons !* 
and to obey those above us and be obedient * to the superiors 
and to watch our beds on the days of communion” and to... 
the Gospel’® according to’ John and learn it by heart 


VERSO 


by the end of Pentecost. If we do not learn it by heart and 
cease to practise it,!’ there is no hand on us. And we will not 
trade nor take usury nor will we go abroad without asking 
(leave). I, Hémai, and Apa Jacob, son of Job, we are 
guarantors for Samuel. I, Simeon and Atre, we are guarantors 
for Jacob. I, Patermute the priest,?? and Moses and Lassa, 
we are guarantors for Aaron. I, Patermute, this least?! of 

1 Coptic Ostraca, p. xiiif. 

? Greek Papyri in the British Museum (Vol. 1.), No. 77 (p. 281 f£.). 

3 Coptic Ostraca, p. xiii f. 

4 [As far as possible the wording of Crum’s (incomplete) translation has 


been used here. TR.] 
5 Coptic letters generally begin with the monogram of Christ. 


8 émlcxoros. 7 émedy. [Crum compares 1 Cor. i. 22 (B.V.). TR.] 
8 rapakanety, ® xeuporovety. 10 Gidovos, M eroupos. 
2 éyronal. 13 kavéves. M4 brordoceo Oa. 8 guvayev. 


© ejaryyékov. [Crum gives “ master(?)” in the place of Schmidt’s blank. TR.] 

” xara. 8 Grocrnbivew. 

19 wederav, [Crum has: “and if we do not so but keep it by us(?) and 
recite it.” TR.] 20 apeaB(Urepos). 2 éNdxLoTos, 
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priests,! have been requested? and have written this tablet * 
and am witness. 


One wonders what the episcopal archives of the 
holy father Apa Abraham can have looked like, 
destined to contain such potsherd petitions as this.* 
Probably they were as primitive as the potsherd 
itself, as primitive as the intellectual equipment of 
the three prospective ecclesiastics, Samuel, Jacob, 
and Aaron, who have displayed the extent of their 
learning, ability, and ambition on this ostracon. We 
ought rather to say, they got the least of all presbyters, 
Patermute, to display it for them, for—there is no 
concealing it—they themselves could perhaps only 
read, and not write at all. 

The three worthies are about to be ordained 
deacons; but before the “hand” of the bishop 
“is on them” they must fulfil the requirements 
of the sacred ordinances.’ They must be prepared, 
firstly to keep the commandments* and rules,’ 
secondly to obey their superiors, thirdly “to watch 
their beds”® on communion days, fourthly to 
abjure commerce and take no usury, and fifthly 
to fulfil the duty of residence. All this, however, I 
expect, troubled them less than a special condition 
which the bishop had imposed upon them. Apa 
Abraham had set other candidates to learn the 


1 ape(oBdrepos). 2 airetv. 3 thd. 

4 Crum (p. 9f.) has published a number of similar petitions from 
candidates. 

5 Cf. Crum’s excellent citations (p. 9) from Egyptian ecclesiastical law, 
which I have made use of in what follows. 

* Of God and the bishop; this is clear from the allied ostraca. 

7 Of the Church, 

* Crum thinks this refers to sexual continence of the married clergy 
(postcard to the author, Aldeburgh, 13 September, 1907). Still it should be 
possible, I think, to explain the expression with reference to watching 
through the nights before communion. 
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Gospel according to Matthew,’ or according to 
Mark,’ or a gospel,® or a whole gospel‘ by heart, or 
to write out the Gospel according to John’; Bishop 
Aphu of Oxyrhynchus once required of a candidate 
for deacon’s orders five-and-twenty Psalms, two 
Kpistles of St. Paul, and a portion of a gospel to be 
learnt by heart®; and the task assigned to our three 
friends was to learn by heart the Gospel according to 
John by the end of Whitsuntide and practise reciting 
it.’ Failing this, they could not be ordained. This 
stipulation presupposes some sort of examination 
by the .bishop before ordination. The sureties pro- 
duced by the candidates—three by one candidate, 
and two each by the others—are again in accordance 
with the ecclesiastical regulations.® 

A singular revelation of sorry circumstances this 
potsherd letter must be to those who imagine that 
three hundred years after the triumph of Christianity 
all the young clergy of Egypt would be theologians 
gifted with the knowledge of an Origen. But there 
can be no talk of a decline of learning in the case: 
the average education of the clergy probably never 
had been greater in this remote country district. 
And Bishop Abraham of Hermonthis, with his 

? Ostracon No. 31, Crum, p. 9. 

? Ostracon No. Ad. 7, Crum, p. 10. 

? Ostracon No, 34, Crum, p. 10. 

* Ostracon No. 39, Crum, p. 11. 

5 Ostracon No, 37, Crum, p. 10. This probably throws :ome light on the 
origin of the gospel texts on ostraca already discussed (p. 48ff.). We might 
suppose that they, were written by prospective ecclesiastics at the bishop’s 
orders. Our general judgment of the texts would not be affected by this 
supposition; these potsherd-clerics are certainly not to be counted with the 
cultured class, they belong to the non-literary common people. 

6 Evidence in Crum, p. 9, where still more examples are given. 

7 The future historian of this custom of learning by heart must not neglect 
the similar phenomena in Judaism and Islam. Early Christian material is 


collected by E. Preuschen, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 15 (1906) p. 644. 
§ Cf. Crum, p. 9. 
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sympathy for the life of an anchorite, was not likely 
to be the man to raise the standard of learning 
among his people. The numerous documents from 
his hand, or from his chancery, written on the material 
used by the very poorest, and published by Crum, 
show him to have been a practical man, and par- 
ticularly a man of discipline. 


21 


Letter probably from Bishop Abraham of Hermonthis (?) in 
Egypt to the clergy of his diocese, c. 600 a.n., Coptic 
ostracon from Egypt, now in the possession of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, published by Crum! (Figure 36). 


There may be some doubt concerning the persons 
to whom this episcopal letter was sent. It deals 
with the excommunication of a certain Psate, who 
was guilty of some misconduct towards the poor. 
The letter might therefore have been addressed to 
Psate’s own church, but it is equally possible that 
copies of the letter of excommunication were sent 
to all the churches in the diocese.? 

The question, What was Psate guilty of ? depends 
on the interpretation of pavdilo, a word borrowed 
from the Greek, which keeps on recurring in the 
letter. It is difficult to say* what its meaning is 
here. The lexicographer Hesychius says it means 
“to act as pander,”* and in this sense it occurs 

Coptic Ostraca, No. 71 (p. 16£. of the lithographed text, and p. 13 of the 
letterpress), The facsimile of the back of the ostracon (Plate I.) is here 
reproduced by kind permission of the Egypt Exploration Fund (Fig. 36). 

* Cf. the similar practice of the West at this period, F. Kober, Der 
Kirchenbann nach den Grundsdtzen des canonischen Rechts, Tiibingen, 1857, 
y a A. Sophocles’ lexicon fails us completely: neither of its two quotations 


can be found. The information in the Thesaurus is better. 
© pavdifeov* wacrporedwr. 





Fie. 36.—Letter probably from Bishop Abraham of Hermonthis (?) 
to the clergy of his diocese. Coptic ostracon, circa 600 A.D. (verso). 
Now in the possession of the Egypt Exploration Fund, by whose 
permission it is reproduced, 
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according to Johannes Baptista Cotelerius in the 
Nomocanon edited by him.’ It is, however, a question 
whether it has not a wider meaning there, something 
like “to bring into misery.”* In an old Greek 
penitentiary ° the word occurs in a question of the 
father confessor, probably in the meaning “to seduce.” 
I know no other instances of the use of the word. 
In the case of this ostracon the meanings “act as 
pander” and “seduce,” as Crum and Carl Schmidt 
pointed out, do not suit particularly well, although 
they are not absolutely impossible. I conjecture 
the wider meaning “oppress,” “bring into misery,” 
and I have employed it* in the following translation 
by Carl Schmidt. 


Recro 


- 


Since (é7revd7) I have been informed that Psate oppresseth * 
the poor and they have told me saying,® “ He oppresseth? us 
and maketh us poor and wretched”; he that oppresseth ® his 
neighbour is altogether reprobate® and he is like unto Judas 
who rose?* from supper! with his Lord and betrayed” Him, 
as'* it is written, “He that eateth my bread hath lifted up 
his heel against me.”’* He that oppresseth! his neighbour 


1 Keclesiae Graecae Monumenta, Tomus I., Luteciae Parisiorum, 1677, 
p. 158A, cf. p. 734C: eight years of penance are imposed on the pavArifwv. 

2 The pavAigwy is in company with the men who plough false furrows, give 
short measure and short weight, and sow their neighbours’ fields (?), 

8 Edited by Jo. Morinus in his Commentarius Historicus de Disciplina in 
Administratione Sacramenti Poenitentiae, p. 466 of the Venice edition of 1702 
which I use, guavduods twa; “hast thou seduced any one to unchastity ?” 

* Crum says “‘ill-use.” (TR.) 

5 wavArlfew. 

* Carl Schmidt suspects a clerical error here. 

7 pavrigev, 

8 pavArtfev. 

® Crum translates “is excluded from the feast.” 

© Carl Schmidt prefers “ who sat.” 

1 Setrvov. 2 rapadiddvac. 18 kad. 

™ Psalm xl. [xli.] 10 as quoted in John xiii. 18. 

 ywavrlfev. 
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is altogether reprobate and he is like unto the man to whom 
Jesus said, “It were better for him if he had not been born,” } 
that is Judas. He that oppresseth ? his neighbour is altogether 
reprobate and he is like unto them that spat in His face* and 
smote Him on the head.‘ He that oppresseth * his neighbour 
is altogether reprobate and he is like unto Gehazi, unto whom 
the leprosy of Naaman did cleave, and unto his seed.¢ The 
man that oppresseth’ his neighbour is altogether reprobate 
and he is like unto Cain, who slew his brother. The man that 
oppresseth ® 


VERSO 


his neighbour is altogether reprobate and he is like unto Zimri, 
who slew his master.® He that oppresseth !° his neighbour is 
altogether reprobate and he is like unto Jeroboam, who 
(oppressed ?) Israel, sinning (?)." He that oppresseth 1? his 
neighbour is altogether reprobate and he is like unto them 
that accused Daniel the prophet.’ He that oppresseth 14 his 
neighbour is altogether reprobate and he is like unto them 
that accused Susanna. But} he that oppresseth ” his neigh- 
bour is altogether reprobate and he is like unto the men that 
cried, “ His blood be on us and on our children.” 8 The man 
that oppresseth ® his neighbour is altogether reprobate and 
he is like unto the soldiers ” that said, “ Say ye, His disciples?! 
came by night and stole Him away, while we slept.” 22 


1 Matt. xxvi. 24 = Mark xiv. 21, 

2 uavalfew. 

* Matt. xxvi. 67 || Mark xiv. 65. 

4 Ibid. “On the head” is inexact. 

5 wavrtfev. 

* omépua. The allusion is to 2 Kings v. 27. 
7 ywavrtfev. 5 uavrtgev. 


° 2 Kings ix. 31, ZauBpel 6 oveurhs roo kuptou airod, “ Zimri who slew his 
master.” 


10 wavrtfev. 1 1 Kings xii. 30. 2 uavnrleev. 
'S rpopyrys. Dan. vi. 13, 24. " uavrigew. 
© Susanna 28 ff, Ps 

7 waurifew. 8 Matt. xxvii. 25. 8 waurlfew. 


» This is a slight error of the bishop's; the words were spoken to the 
soldiers, not by them, 

21 wadnrat. 

* Matt. xxviii. 13. 
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This episcopal letter, which we may regard as a kind 
of letter of excommunication, has nothing particularly 
original about it. It is quite certain that practically 
all of it is well-worn material, and that even the 
monotonous formulae of excommunication are 
borrowed.’ But this record of episcopal discipline 
was most certainly intelligible to common folk and 
effective with them, and in the severity against Psate, 
who had wronged “the poor,” we see the survival of 
a sentiment thoroughly characteristic of the primitive 
Christians. 


4. In the foregoing pages we have put together 
a collection of one-and-twenty letters of ancient date. 
Had we merely printed the text of the letters, and 
nothing more, a casual reader might have supposed 
as he turned the pages that he had before him frag- 
ments of ancient literature. Witkowski’s magnificent 
collection of letters of the Ptolemaic age, which 
happens to be included in Teubner’s “ Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum,” is no doubt 
placed by many purchasers without further thought 


" For the passage about Judas and for the form in general cf. the Nomo- 
canon above cited in Cotelerius, I, 155 0, deurépa apapria éorly doris . . . puce? 
kal Karadade? Tov wAnoloy avrod. Suovos yap éorw Tod rapadwécavros roy KUptov., 1d 
kal per’ abrod éxwow wépos, “the second sin is, whosoever .. . hateth and 
slandereth his neighbour; for he is like unto him that betrayed the Lord. 
Therefore shall they also have their portion together with him.” Judas is 
frequently the type of the reprobate with whom no communion is possible : 
[éxou r]iv peptia rod EHlovda rod [rpoddrov] rod deomérov Muar ‘I[nood Xporjod, 
“may he have the portion of Judas, the betrayer of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is 
the imprecation in the epitaph of a Christian deaconess at Delphi (not later 
than 6th cent. A.D.) on whomsoever shall open the tomb, Bulletin de Corre- 
‘Spondance Hellénique, 23 (1899) p. 274, and the same curse is found in many 
other epitaphs (Victor Schultze, Die Kaiakomben, Leipzig, 1882, p, 15 ff. ; Miinz, 
Anatheme und Verwiinschungen auf christlichen Monumenten, Annalen des 
Vereins fiir Nassauische Altertumskunde und Geschichtsforschung, 14 [1887], 
p. 169 ff.), also in the official anathema of the Council of Toledo, 633 A.D., 
and other councils (Kober, Der Kirchenbann, pp. 41, 37). Of course the eccle- 
Siastical formulae have been influenced by Jewish precedent: cf, the leprosy 
of Gehazi in our ostracon and in a Jewish formulary cited by Kober, p. 5 £. 
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on the same shelf as the other Scriptores. A glance, 
however, at the facsimiles of the original letters will 
banish at once in almost every case the thought of 
hterature: no page of an ancient book ever looked 
like that letter of Antonis Longus to his mother 
Nilus, or like the ostracon addressed by the three 
candidates to Bishop Abraham. And whoever goes 
on to make himself acquainted with the contents of 
the texts will see still more clearly that he has before 
him not products of literary art but documents of 
life, and that Mnesiergus, Hilarion, and Apion are 
not Scriptores, nor is even Psenosiris, although that 
little letter of his, snatched from the dust of the 
Great Oasis, already figures in two histories of litera- 
ture. Though we have printed them in a book, these 
ancient texts have nothing to do with books and 
things bookish. They are non-literary—most of them 
popular as well as non-literary—admirably adapted to 
familiarise us with the essential characters of popular 
and non-literary writing, and with the character of 
the non-literary letter in particular. 

What is a letter? <A letter is something non- 
literary, a means of communication between persons 
who are separated from each other. Confidential 
and personal in its nature, it is intended only for the 
person or persons to whom it is addressed, and not at 
all for the public or any kind of publicity. A letter 
is non-literary, just as much as a lease or a will. 
There is no essential difference between a letter 
and an oral dialogue; it might be described as 
an anticipation of the modern conversation by 
telephone, and it has been not unfairly called a con- 
versation halved. It concerns nobody but the person 


* The expression occurs in antiquity. Demetrius, De elocutione (Zpistolo- 
graphi Graeci, rec. Hercher, p. 13) traces back to Artemon, the editor of 
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who wrote it and the person who is to open it. From 
all other persons it is meant to be a secret. Its 
contents may be as various as life itself, and hence 
it is that letters preserved from ancient times form 
a delightful collection of the liveliest instantaneous 
photographs of ancient life. The form of the letters 
also varies greatly; but in the course of centuries 
a number of formal peculiarities were developed, and 
we not infrequently find the same forms becoming 
stereotyped into formulae in civilisations apparently 
quite independent of one another. But neither con- 
tents, form, nor formulae can be decisive in deter- 
mining the characteristic nature of a letter. Whether 
the letter is written on lead or on earthenware, on 
papyrus or parchment, on wax or on palm-leaf, on 
pink notepaper or on an international postcard, is as 
immaterial as whether it is clothed in the conventional 
formulae of the period. Whether it is well expressed 
or badly, long or short, written by a soldier or a bishop, 
that does not alter the peculiar characteristic which 
makes it a letter.’ Nor are the special contents any 
more decisive: the cool business letter of Harpocras, 
the impudent boyish scrawl of Theon, and the sancti- 
monious begging-letter of Justinus are distinguished 
from the coarseness of Hilarion and the despair of 
Antonis Longus only by the tone and the spirit in 
which they are written. 

If the non-literary character of the letter, especially 
the ancient letter, has not always been clearly grasped, 
the explanation and excuse lie in the fact that even 


Aristotle's letters, the saying that ‘‘a letter is the half of a conversation.” 
See further in Bibelstudien, p. 190; Bible Studies, p. 3ff. Aurelius Archelaus, 
the deneficiarius whose letter we have cited above (No. 12), also knows this 
comparison of a letter with a conversation: “hanc epistulam ant’ oculos 
habeto, domine, puta[t]o me tecum loqui.” This beautiful simile was therefore 
quite a popular one. 

1 Cf. Bibelstudien, p. 190; Bible Studies, p. 4. 
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in antiquity the form of the non-literary letter was 
occasionally employed for literary purposes. At the 
time of the rise of Christianity the literary letter, 
the epistle as we call it,’ had long been a favourite 
genre with writers among the Greeks, Romans, and 
Jews. 

What is an epistle? An epistle is an artistic 
literary form, a species of literature, just like the 
dialogue, the oration, or the drama. It has nothing 
in common with the letter except its form; apart 
from that one might venture the paradox that the 
epistle is the opposite of a real letter. The contents 
of an epistle are intended for publicity—they aim at 
interesting “the public.” If the letter is a secret, 
the epistle is cried in the market ; every one may read 
it, and is expected to read it: the more readers it 
obtains, the better its purpose will be fulfilled. The 
main feature of the letter, viz. the address and the 
detail peculiar to the letter, becomes in the epistle 
mere external ornament, intended to keep up the 
illusion of “epistolary” form. Most letters are, 
partly at least, unintelligible unless we know the 
addressees and the situation of the sender. Most 
epistles are intelligible even without our knowing the 
supposed addressee and the author. To attempt to 
fathom the soul of a letter-writer is always ven- 
turesome ; to understand what an epistolographer 
has written is apprentice-work by comparison. The 
epistle differs from a letter as the dialogue from 
a conversation, as the historical drama does from 
history, as the carefully turned funeral oration does 
from the halting words of consolation spoken by a 


1) #.g., Adolf Wagner writes in Die Hilfe, 2 (1896) p. 2, to Friedrich Naumann, 
the editor of that newspaper: “ But, my dear sir, what was meant to be a 
mere letter has grown into a long epistle—a regular essay, though written 
in haste.” 
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father to his motherless child—as art differs from 
nature. The letter is a piece of life, the epistle is 
a product of literary art. 

Of course there are things intermediate between 
letter and epistle. There are so-called letters in 
which the writer ceases to be naive, perhaps because 
he thinks himself a celebrity and casts a side-glance 
at the public between every word, coquettishly court- 
ing the publicity to which his lines may some day 
attain. ‘ Letters” such as these, epistolary letters, 
half mtended for publication, are bad letters ; with 
their frigidity, affectation, and vain insincerity’ they 
show us what a real letter should not be. 


5. A large number of examples of both groups, 
letters and epistles, have come down to us from 
antiquity. 

For a letter to become public and reach posterity 
is, strictly speaking, abnormal. The letter is essen- 
tially ephemeral, transitory as the hand that wrote it 
or the eyes for which it was destined.” But thanks 
to loving devotion, or learning, or accident, or spite, 
We possess and may read letters that were not 
addressed to us. At an early date it became the 


‘ Letters such as these no doubt inspired Grillparzer’s paradox (recorded by 
August Sauer in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 27, 1906, col. 1315): “every 
letter is a lie.” [Franz Grillparzer, the great Austrian dramatist, 1791-1872,— 
The English reader may like to see the same thought expressed in character- 
istic style by Dr. Johnson. Criticising the letters of ‘Pope, he says in the 
Lives of the Poets: “There is, indeed, no transaction which offers stronger 
temptations to fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse.” TR.] 

? Adolf Schmitthenner says (Die Christliche Welt, 15, 1901, col. 731) : “ Printed 
letters are really a self-contradiction. A letter implies pen and ink, the one 
person who writes it, the other to whom it is written, and nothing more. It is 
a substitute for intercourse by word of mouth. Such intercourse ends with 
the spoken word and leaves no trace, save in our inward being. Should it not 
be the same also with that which takes its place? Ought we not from time to 
time to burn all our correspondence ?—We do not.” [Schmitthenner was a 
Heidelberg pastor and story-writer of distinction, 1854-1907, Tr.] 
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custom after the death of eminent men to collect 
their manuscript remains. The first case of the 
publication of such a collection of real letters among 
the Greeks is considered to be that of Aristotle’s, 
soon after his death in 322 3.c. Whether fragments 
of this genuine collection are preserved among the 
“ Letters of Aristotle ”’ that have come down to us, 
is a matter “of question. The traditionary letters of 
Isocrates? (+ 338 B.c.) are probably to some extent 
genuine, and the letters of Plato have been recently, 
in part at least, pronounced genuine by eminent 
scholars. Authentic letters of Epicurus (+ 270 B.c.) 
have also come down to us, among them a fragment 
of a delightfully natural little letter to a child,’ 
comparable with Luther’s celebrated letter to his son 
Hansichen.* We may mention further one example 
among the Latins.’ Cicero (+ 43 B.c.) wrote an 
enormous number of letters, four collections of which 
have come down to us. Still more valuable to us 
in many respects than these letters of great men 
are the numerous letters of unknown persons which 
the new discoveries have brought to light, and of 


' Edited by R. Hercher in the Epistolographi G@raeci, pp. 172-174. 

? In Hercher, pp. 319-336. 

3 In Hermann Usener, Hpicurea, Leipzig, 1887, p. 154; Bible Studies, p. 28; 
and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, G'viechisches Lesebuch, I. 2,2 p. 396, and 
II. 27, p. 260. It is not certain whether the child was Epicurus’ own. 

4 [See Letters of Martin Luther selected and translated by Margaret A. 
Currie, London, 1908, p. 221. TrR.] 

5 Hermann Peter, Der Brief in der rémischen Litteratur: Litterargeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen und Zusammenfassungen (Abhandlungen der philo- 
logisch-historischen Classe der Ko6nigl. Siichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, Bd. XX. No. III.), Leipzig, 1901, supplies a great deal of material, 
but suffers from lack of a distinction between letter and epistle, isolates 
“Roman” literature too rigidly, describes the suppression of individuality as a 
characteristic feature of classical antiquity, and judges the men of the period 
far too much according to the accidental remains of classical literature. Cf. 
my review in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 27 (1902) cols. 41 ff,—I have 
not seen Loman’s Nalatenschap, I., Groningen, 1899, pp. 14-42; ef. G. A. van 
den Bergh van Eysinga, Protestantische Monatshefte, 11 (1907) p. 260. 
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which we have already given a selection in this book. 
They possess the inestimable advantage that they have 
come down to us in the autograph original, and that 
their writers had not the slightest thought of future 
publication, so that they constitute a completely 
unprejudiced testimony on the part of the forgotten 
writers. They not only yield valuable evidence 
regarding the nature and form of the ancient letter,’ 
they are also instructive to those who study the 
nature and form of Biblical and early Christian 
letters.’ 

It is not surprising that we possess so many 
specimens of ancient epistles. As an artistic literary 
form the epistle has no intention of being transitory. 
Being published from the first in a considerable 
number of copies it cannot so easily perish as a letter, 
of which there is only one or at most two copies 
made. It is moreover a very easily manageable 
form of literature. It knows no rigid laws of style ; 
it is only necessary to employ the few epistolary 
flourishes and then affix an address. Hence it comes 
that every man of letters, even the least well-fitted, 
was able to write epistles, and the epistle became one 


1 It was therefore an extremely promising subject that the Philosophical 
‘Faculty of Heidelberg set for a prize competition in 1898-9 : “On the basis 
of a chronological review of Greek private letters recently discovered in 
papyri, to describe and exhibit historically the forms of Greek epistolary style.” 
The subject was worked out by G. A. Gerhard, but down to the present only 
the first part has been published (cf. above, p. 148, n. 5). 

2 Some day, when we possess exact chronological statistics of the formulae 
employed in ancient letters, we shall be better able to answer a whole series of 
hitherto unsolved problems relating to the Biblical and early Church writings, 
from the approximate chronology of the Second and Third Epistles of St. John 
(and so, indirectly, of the First Epistle and the Gospel of St. John) to the question 
of the authenticity of the epistle of Theonas to Lucianus (cf. Hammack, Theol. 
Lit.-Ztg. 11, 1886, cols. 319 ff., and Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, I. 
p. 790 Bardenhewer, Geschichte der althirchlichen Literatur, Il. p. 216 ff£.), etc. 
On the other hand many of the early Christian letters that have come down to 
us through literary sources can be exactly dated, and thus enable us to draw 
conclusions as to the age of some papyri that have not yet been dated. 
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of the most popular genres. Right down to the 
present day it has remained a favourite in all litera- 
tures. Of ancient epistolographers there are, for 
instance, Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch 
among the Greeks, L. Annaeus Seneca and the 
younger Pliny among the Romans, to say nothing 
of the poetical epistles of Lucilius, Horace, and Ovid. 
The epistle was especially frequent in the literature 
of magic and religion. Nor must we forget mention ° 
of one special feature in the literary history, 2.e. 
pseudonymous (or rather “heteronymous”) epis- 
tolography. Particularly under the successors of 
Alexander and in the early Empire numerous epistles 
were written under false names, not by swindlers, 
but by unknown men of letters who for some reason 
or other did not wish to mention their own names. 
They wrote “letters” of Demosthenes, of Aristotle 
and Alexander, of Cicero and Brutus. It would be 
a mistake to brand as downright forgeries these 
products of a literary instinct that was certainly not 
very sincere or powerful. It is certain that letters 
were forged, but it is equally certain that most 
“‘pseudonymous” epistles are witnesses to a very 
widespread and unobjectionable literary habit.? 


6. What is the use to us of this distinction 
between letter and epistle, to which we have been 
led by the ancient letters on lead, papyrus, and 
earthenware ? 

The New Testament contains a considerable number 
of texts, larger or smaller, calling themselves “Letters” 
—‘ Letters ” of Paul, of James, of Peter, etc. Fresh 
from our consideration of the ancient letters and 
epistles, we are at once alive to the problem: Are 

1 Cf. Bibelstudien, p. 199 ff.; Bible Studies, p. 12 ff. 
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the “Letters” of the New Testament (and further, 
of early Christianity in general) non-literary letters 
or literary epistles? The fact that all these “letters” 
have been handed down by literary tradition and 
were first seen by all of us collected in a book, might 
long deceive us as to the existence of the problem. 
Most scholars regard all these texts unhesitatingly 
as works of literature. But now that the new 
discoveries of letters have shown the necessity of 
differentiation, and have given us a standard for 
judging whether an ancient text is letter-like in 
character, the problem can no longer be kept in the 
background. And I think the study of these ancient 
letters, newly discovered, obliges us to maintain that 
in the New Testament there are both non-literary. 
letters and literary epistles. 

The letters of Paul are not literary ; they are real 
letters, not epistles; they were written by Paul not 
for the public and posterity, but for the persons to 
whom.they are addressed. Almost all the mistakes 
that have ever been made in the study of St. Pauls 
life and work have arisen from neglect of the fact 
that his writings are non-literary and letter-like in 
character. His letter to the Romans, which for 


special inherent reasons is the least like a letter, 


has determined the criticism of all his other letters.’ 
But we must not begin our discussion of the question 
how far Paul’s letters are true letters by examining 
the one to the Romans. We must begin with the 
other letters, whose nature is obvious at first sight. 
The more we have trained ourselves, by reading 
other ancient letters, to appreciate the true char- 
acteristics of a letter, the more readily shall we 
perceive the relationship of Paul’s letters to the other 
non-literary texts of the period. 
15 
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Paul’s letter to Philemon is no doubt the one 
most clearly seen to be a letter. Only the colour- 
blindness of pedantry could possibly regard this 
delightful little letter as a treatise “On the attitude 
of Christianity to slavery.” In its intercession for 
a runaway it is exactly parallel to the letter, quoted 
above, from the Papas of Hermupolis to the officer 
Abinnaeus. Read and interpreted as a. letter this 
unobtrusive relic from the age of the first witnesses 
is one of the most valuable self-revelations that 
the great apostle has left us: brotherly feeling, quiet 
beauty, tact as of a man of the world—all these are 
discoverable in the letter.’ 

If, as seems to me probable for substantial reasons, 
the 16th chapter of Romans was specially written 
by Paul to be sent to Ephesus, we have in it a text 
about which there can be no doubt that it is letter- 
like in character. It is easy to produce parallels 
from the papyrus letters, especially for the one most 
striking peculiarity of this letter, viz. the apparently 
monotonous cumulation of greetings. There is, 
for instance, 'asucharion’s letter to her brother 
Nilus? (Fayim, second century a.p.) and the letter 
of Ammonius to his sister Tachnumi? (Egypt, Imperial 
period). ‘Their resemblance to Romans xvi. is most 
striking; Paul, however, enlivens the monotony of 
the long list of greetings by finely discriminative 
personal touches. So too there is no lack of analogies 
for a letter of recommendation plunging at once 
in medias res and beginning with “1 commend.” * 


1 Cf, Wilhelm Baur, Der Umgang des Christen mit den Menschen, Neue 
Christoterpe, Bremen und Leipzig, 1895, p, 151. 

2 Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 601. 

2 Paris Papyrus, No. 18 (Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la biblio- 
théque imp., t. XVIII. 2, p. 232 f.) ; Bibelstudien, p. 215f. ; not in Bible Studies. 

‘ The letters in Hpistolographt Graeci, rec. Hercher, p. 259 (Dion to Rufus) 
and p. 699 (Synesius to Pylaemenes) begin, like Rom. xvi., with ovvlornu. 
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In opposition to the Ephesian hypothesis it is 
usual to ask, How came this little letter to Ephesus 
to be united with the long letter to Rome as handed 
down to us? ‘This question also can be answered 
with some probability by reference to ancient customs 
of letter-writing. We knew already that letter-books 
were in .use in antiquity, containing either copies 
of the letters sent’ or collections of letters received.’ 
We now possess three interesting papyrus fragments 
of letter copy-books: one of the Ptolemaic period, 
now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, with copies 
of letters from an official’; one of the year 104 a.p., 
also with official documents (two letters and one 
rescript), now in the British Museum‘; and one 
from Hermupolis Magna, of the beginning of the 
second century a.D., now in the Heidelberg Uni- 
versity Library,’ with copies of three letters from 
one Heliodorus* to Kutychides, Anubas, and Phibas, 
each of whom he calls “ brother.” These three letters 
are written in three parallel columns in the same hand; 
the upper margin contains in each case the praescript, 
“ Heliodorus to N. N., his brother, greeting.” 

Now we know that St. Paul did not write his 
letters himself, but dictated them.’ The handwriting 








1 Libri litterarwm missarum. References in Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
forschung, 1, p. 372; and in Otto Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius zeitlich 
geovdnet, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, New Series, 15, 1, Leipzig, 1906, p. 19 ff. 

2 Libri litterarum adlatarwm, References in Wilcken, Archiv, 1, p. 372. 
Of special interest is a papyrus roll at Vienna, consisting entirely of different 
letters to the same addressee stuck together. 

3 Edited by John P. Mabaffy, cf. Wilcken, Archiv, 1, p. 168. 

4 Greek Papyri, Vol. Il]. No. 904, p. 124ff., with facsimile (Plate 30). A 
portion of this, fragment (the rescript) is given below, Fig. 42, facing p. 268. 

5 Provisional number 22; not yet published. 

® Letters from other members of this man’s family are preserved in the 
Amherst Papyri, nos. 131-135. Heliodorus himself is mentioned there more 
than once. There are other letters of his at Heidelberg, 

7 Cf. above pp. 153, 158 f., 161. 
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of the originals and of the letter copy-books, if such 
existed, will therefore have varied with the amanu- 
ensis. The little letter to Ephesus was written by 
a certain Tertius,! and the letter to Rome, being of 
the same date, would no doubt be written by the 
same Tertius and stand in his handwriting next to 
the Ephesian letter in the copy-book. In making 
a transcript from the copy-book it was the easier 
for the two letters in the same hand to run into 
one another because in the copy-book the praescripts 
were generally abbreviated.’ And how easily might 
the upper margin, containing the praescript, break 
off! And when once the praescript was gone, the 
two letters would fall into one.’ 

The two “ Epistles to the Corinthians ” that have 
come down to us also belong to the group of real 
letters. What is it that makes the second Epistle 
so extremely unintelligible to many people? Simply 
the fact that it is out-and-out a letter, full of allu- 
sions which we for the most part no longer fully 
understand. St. Paul wrote this letter with the 
full strength of his personality, putting into it all 
the varied emotions that succeeded and encountered 
one another in his impulsive soul—deep contrition 
and thankfulness towards God, the reformer’s wrath, 
irony and trenchant candour towards the vicious. 
The first “Epistle to the Corinthians” is calmer in 
tone because the situation of the letter is different, 


1 Rom. xvi, 22. 

2 Wilcken, Archiv, 1, p. 168. 

8 There is perhaps a case of this kind in the unpublished Heidelberg 
papyrus No. 87. This also belongs to the correspondence of Heliodorus and 
contains a letter from him to his father Sarapion in one wide column. To the 
right are visible remains of a second column; the right-hand margin has been 
torn away. Was there a second praescript at the top of the second column? 
If so, the papyrus must be part of a second letter copy-book belonging to 
Heliodorns. Cf. also p. 192, note 2 above. 
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but this also is no pamphlet addressed to the Christian 
public, but a real letter to Corinth, in part an answer 
to a letter from the church there. 

The two “ Epistles to the Thessalonians” are also 
genuine letters, the first even more so than the 
second. They represent, so to say, the average type 
of one of Paul’s letters; by which I mean that they 
are written with comparative composure of mind. 

The “ Epistle to the Galatians,” on the other hand, 
is the offspring of passion, a fiery utterance of chastise- 
ment and defence, not at all a treatise “De lege et 
evangelio.” 

The “letters of the captivity,” of which we have 
already mentioned that to Philemon, will perhaps gain 
most in meaning when treated seriously as letters. 
We shall come more and more, as we weigh the 
epistolary possibilities and probabilities of actual 
letter-writing, to shift the problem of their date 
and origin from the profitless groove into which 
the alternative “Rome or Caesarea” must lead; 
we shall try to solve it by the assumption that at 
least Colossians, Philemon, and the “ Kpistle to the 
Ephesians” (Laodiceans) were written during an 
imprisonment at Kphesus.!. The contrast both in 
subject and style which has been observed between 
Colossians and Ephesians on the one hand and the 
rest of the. Pauline Epistles on the other is likewise 
explained by the situation of those letters. Paul is 
writing to churches that were not yet known to him 
personally, and what seems epistle-like in the two 
letters ought really to be described as their reserved, 

} The careful reader of St. Paul’s letters will easily find evidences of an 
imprisonment at Ephesus.—I may remark, in answer to a reviewer of the first — 
edition, that I do not owe this hypothesis to H. Lisco’s book, Vineula 


Sanctorum, Berlin, 1900. I introduced it when lecturing at the Theological 
Seminary at Herborn in 1897. 
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impersonal tone. The greatest stone of offence has 
always been the relationship between the contents 
of the two texts. Now I for my part see no reason 
why Paul should not repeat in one “epistle” what he 
had already said in another; but all astonishment 
ceases when we observe that we have here a mission- 
ary sending letters simultaneously to two different 
churches that he is anxious to win. The situation 
is the same in both cases, and he treats practically 
the same questions in like manner in each letter. 
The difference, however, is after all so great that he 
asks the two churches to exchange their letters.’ The 
most remarkable thing to me is the peculiar liturgical 
fervour of the two letters, but this is the resonance 
of notes that are occasionally struck in other Pauline 
epistles and which are not without analogies in con- 
temporary non-Christian texts of solemn import. 

The “ Epistle to the Philippians,” most gracious 
of all St. Paul’s writings to the churches, is obviously 
letter-like. The question of where it was written 
stands in great need of re-examination, for statistics 
carefully compiled from inscriptions and papyri would 
show that “ praetorium ”’ and “ Caesar’s household,” * 
which have hitherto always been taken to indicate 
Rome, are not necessarily distinctive of the capital. 

The Ephesian theory of St. Paul’s prison writings 
(or some of them), suggested by a consideration of 
the probabilities of actual letter-writing, opens up 
new possibilities of accounting for the pastoral epistles, 
or at least some of them. The chief problem lies 


1 Col. iv. 16. 

? Phil.i. 13. A beginning of such statistics was made by Theodor Mommsen, 
Hermes, 35 (1900) pp. 437-442. 

’ Phil. iv. 22, This does not refer to the palace (there were imperial 
palaces elsewhere than in Rome), but to the body of imperial slaves, scattered 
all over the world. We have evidence of imperial slaves even at Ephesus, 
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not in their language or the teaching contained in 
them, but in the circumstances under which the 
letters were written, the journeys that must be pre- 
supposed, and other external events in the lives of 
the apostle and his companions. 

In the case of “ Romans” one might at first be in 
doubt whether it were a letter or an epistle. At 
any rate its letter-like character is not so obvious 
as that of 2 Corinthians. Yet it is not an epistle 
addressed to all the world or even to Christendom, 
containing, let us say, a compendium of St. Paul’s 
dogmatic and ethical teaching. Its mere length 
must not be held an argument against its letter-like 
character’: there are long letters,’ as well as short 
‘ epistles. “Romans” is a long letter. St. Paul 
; wishes to pave the way for his visit to the Roman 
3 Christians; that is the object of his letter. The 
_ missionary from Asia does not yet know the Western 
Church, and is known to it only by hearsay. The 
letter therefore cannot be so full of personal details 
as those which the apostle wrote to churches long 
familiar to him. ‘“ Romans” may strike many at 
first as being more of an epistle than a letter, but 
on closer examination this explains itself from the 
circumstances of writing. Here also, therefore, if 
i we would understand its true significance, we must 
| banish all thought of things literary. Not even the 











} Cf. Bibelstudien, p. 237; Bible Studies, p. 45. 

2 H.g. the petition of Dionysia to the Praefect, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 237 
(186 A.D.) is not much shorter than the Epistle to the Romans. This gigantic 
letter, between two and three yards long, gives one a good idea of the probable 
outward appearance of St. Paul’s “long” letters—great rolls made of single- 
column sheets stuck together. 

3 Wilhelm Bousset (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 22, 1897, col. 358) says 
admirably: ‘Paul’s Epistles—even that to the Romans—must be read as 
outpourings from the heart of an impulsive prophet-like personality, and not 
as dialectic didactic writings.” Similarly Adolf Jiilicher in the Gegenwarts- 
bibel (Die Schriften des neuen Testaments neu tibersetzt und fiir die Gegenwart 
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oldest codices of the New Testament, to say nothing 
of printed editions, give a perfectly correct idea of the 
spirit of this text. What was originally non-literary 
has there by subsequent development become literary. 
Early in the fourth century a Christian at Oxy- 
rhynchus—his name was probably Aurelius Paulus 
—copied the beginning of Romans for some private 
purpose, very likely for use as an amulet, on a 
sheet of papyrus that is now in the Semitic Museum 
of Harvard University (Fig. 37)". The coarse, rustic, 
non-literary uncials in which he wrote, or got some- 
body to write, are more in keeping with St. Paul’s 
letter than the book-hand of episcopally trained 
scribes. Those powerful lines assume once more 
the simple garb they probably wore in the auto- 
graph of Tertius written from Pauls dictation at 
Corinth. 

Taking one thing with another I have no hesitation 
in maintaining the thesis that all the letters of 
Paul are real, non-literary letters.2 St. Paul was 
not a writer of epistles but of letters; he was not a 
literary man. His letters were raised to the dignity 
of literature afterwards, when the piety of the 
churches collected them, multiplied them by copying 
and so made them accessible to the whole of 


erklirt, herausgegeben von Johannes Weiss, II. 2, Gottingen, 1905, p. 2): 
“The Epistle to the Romans remains a letter not only in form but in 
essence. . . .” 

1 The Gxyshyncine Papyri, No. 209. The facsimile (Fig. 37) is reproduced 
by kind permission of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Of. my discussion of the 
papyrus in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 26 (1901) col. 71f. After 
a long study of early Christian amulets, I now prefer the theory that the 
papyrus served as an amulet for the Aurelius Paulus who is named in 
a cursive hand beneath the text from Romans,. The folds also favour this 
explanation. 

* Cf. the fine observations of Ulrich von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, Die 
griechische Literatur des Altertums, Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I. 
Abteilung 8, 2 Auflage, Berlin und Leipzig, 1907, p. 159 f., and of Johannes 
Weiss in the Gegenwartsbidel, II. 1, pp. 1 ff. 
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Christendom. Later still they became sacred litera- 
ture, when they were received among the books of 
the “ New” Testament then in process of formation ; 
and in this position their literary influence has been 
immeasurable. But all these subsequent experiences 
cannot change the original character of Paul’s letters. 

_ Paul, whose yearning and ardent hope expected the 
Lord, and with Him the Judgment and the world 
to come—Paul, who reckoned the future of “ this” 
world not by centuries and millenniums but by years, 
had no presentiment of the providence that watched 
over the fate of his letters in the world’s history. 
He wrote with absolute abandon, more so than 
Augustine in his Confessions, more than the other 
great teachers’ in their letters, which not infrequently 
are calculated for publication as well as for the 
immediate recipient. 

This abandon constitutes the chief value of the 
letters of St. Paul. Their non-literary characteristics 
as letters are a guarantee of their reliability, their 
positively documentary value for the history of the 
apostolic period of our religion, particularly the history 
of St. Paul himself and his great mission. His letters 
are the remains (unfortunately but scanty) of the 
records of that mission. The task of exegesis becomes 
spontaneously one of psychological reproduction when 
once the ebb and flow of the writer’s temporary moods 
is duly recognised. The single confessions in. the 
letters of a nature so impulsive as St. Paul’s were 
dashed down under the influence of a hundred 


1 Again and again in conversation I have been reminded of the epistle-like 
character of so many “letters” of the Fathers, and a similar character has 
been claimed for the letters of Paul, But it is quite mistaken to attempt to 
judge Paul’s letters by the standard of later degenerations from the type. 
‘Paul wrote under circumstances that could not be repeated, circumstances 
that preclude all possibility of playing with publicity or with posterity : he 
wrote in expectation of the end of the world. 
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various impressions, and were never calculated for 
systematic presentment. The strange attempt to 
paste them together mechanically, in the belief that 
thus Paulinism might be reconstructed, will have to 
be given up. Thus Paulinism will become more 
enigmatical, but Paul himself will be seen more 
clearly ; a non-literary man of the non-literary class 
in the Imperial age, but prophet-like rising above his 
class and surveying the contemporary educated world 
with the consciousness of superior strength. All the 
traces of systematisation that are found here and there 
in him are proofs of the limitation of his genius; the 
secret of his greatness lies in religion apart from system. 

There are two more real letters in the New Testa- 
ment, viz. 2 and 8 John. Of the third Epistle I 
would say with Ulrich von W ilamowitz-Moellendorff’: 
“It was entirely a private note . . .; it must have 
been preserved among the papers of Gaius as a relic 
of the great presbyter.”* The second Epistle of 
St. John is not so full of lettex-like detail as the third, 
but it too has a quite definite purpose as a letter, 
although we cannot say with complete certainty who 
the lady was to whom it was addressed. ‘That it was 
addressed to the whole church seems to me quite 
impossible. The two letters are of especial interest 
because they clearly betray in several instances the 
epistolary style of their age, and it is to be hoped 
that, with the aid of the papyri, we shall some day 
be able to determine the date of that style more 
exactly. 


7. With the same certainty with which we describe 
the Paulme and two Johannine epistles as real non- 


1 Lesefriichte, Hermes, 33 (1898) p. 529ff. This essay is especially 
instructive on points of style. 
2 Page 531. 
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literary letters, we recognise in other New Testament 
texts literary epistles, most clearly in the Epistles of 
James, Peter, and Jude,! which have from ancient 
times been known as “catholic” or “general.”? A 
glance at the “addressees” shows that these are not 
real letters. Impossible demands are made of the 
‘*‘ bearer” if we are to imagine one. A “letter,” for 
instance, superscribed “to the twelve tribes which 
are scattered abroad” would be simply undeliverable. 
James, in whose praescript we find this “address,” 
writes as does the author of the Epistle of Baruch 
“to the nine-and-a-half tribes that are in captivity.” 
In these cases we have to do not with definite 
addressees but with a great “catholic” circle of 
readers. ‘The authors did not despatch a single copy 
of their “letter,” as St. Paul did of “ Philippians,” for 
example: they published a number of copies of a 
pamphlet. 

The Epistle of James is from the beginning a little 
work of literature, a pamphlet addressed to the whole 
of Christendom, a veritable epistle. The whole of 
its contents agrees therewith. There is none of the 
unique detail peculiar to the situation, such as we 
have in the letters of St. Paul, but simply general 
questions, most of them still conceivable under the 
present conditions of our church life. But the Epistle 
of James is nevertheless a product of popular litera- 
ture. The Epistles of Peter and of Jude have also 
quite unreal addresses; the letter-like touches are 
purely decorative. Here we have the beginnings of 
a Christian literature ; the Epistles of Jude and Peter, 
though still possessing as a whole many popular 


1 Cf, the excellent remarks of Georg Hollmann and Hermann Gunkel in the 
Gegenwartsbibel, Il. 3, pp. 1 and 25. 

2 This old designation includes by implication the essential part of our 
observations, 
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features, already endeavour here and there after a 
certain degree of artistic expression. : 

The question of the “authenticity” of all these 
epistles is, from our point of view, not nearly so 
important as it would certainly be if they were real 
letters. The personality of the authors recedes 
almost entirely into the background. <A great cause 
is speaking to us, not a clearly definable personality, 
suchas we see in the letters of St. Paul, and it is of 
little importance to the understanding of the text 
whether we know the names of the writers with 
certainty or not. From our knowledge of the 
literary habits of antiquity, as well as on general 
historical grounds, we are bound to regard the catholic 
epistles first and foremost as epistles issued under 
a protecting name, and may therefore call them, in 
the good sense of the word, heteronymous. 

It is very noteworthy in this connexion that the 
longest ‘ epistle ”in the New Testament, the so-called 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is altogether anonymous, as 
it has come down to us. Even the “address” has 
vanished. Were it not for some details in xiii. 22-24 
that sound letter-like, one would never suppose that 
the work was meant to be an epistle, not to mention 
a letter. It might equally well be an oration or a 
diatribe; it calls itself a “word of exhortation” 
(xiii, 22). It is clear from this example how in epistles 
all that seems letter-like is mere ornament; if any of 
the ornament crumbles off the character of the whole 
thing is not essentially altered. Failure to recognise 
the literary character of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has led to a large number of superfluous hypotheses 
about the “addressees,” etc.,! and the fact has been 


1 Cf, Wilhelm Wrede, ‘Das literarische Ratsel des Hebrierbriefs, Mit 
einem Anhang tiber den literarischen Charakter des Barnabasbriefs” (Part 8 
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overlooked that the Epistle gains immensely in im- 
portance if really considered as literature: it is 
historically the earliest example of Christian artistic 
literature. What had been shyly attempted in some 
other epistles has here been more fully carried out. 
Alike in form and contents this epistle strives to rise 
from the stratum in which Christianity had its origin 
towards the higher level of learning and culture. 

The so-called “First Epistle of St. John” has 
none of the specific characters of an epistle, and 
is, of course, even less like a letter. The little work 
has got along with the epistles, but it is best. 
described as a religious diatribe, in which Christian 
meditations are loosely strung together for the 
benefit of the community of the faithful. 

The “ Apocalypse of John,” however, is strictly 
speaking an epistle: it has in i. 4 an epistolary 
praescript with a religious wish, and in xxii, 21 a 
conclusion suitable for an epistle. The epistle is 
again subdivided at the beginning into seven small 
portions addressed to the churches of Asia—Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea. These again are not real letters, sent 
separately to the respective churches and afterwards 
collected together. Allseven of them, rather, have been 
written with an eye to the whole, and are to be read 
and taken to heart by all the churches, not only by 
the one named in the address. They represent, how- 
ever, in my opinion, a more letter-like species of 
epistle than those we have been considering hitherto. 
The writer wishes to achieve certain ends with the 
single churches, but at the same time to influence 


of the “ Forschungen,” edited by W. Bousset and H. Gunkel), Gottingen, 1906 
Wrede agrees with my view. As he very well puts it (p. 73), “The main. 
point in the end is to recognise the whole epistle as a literarwy ork.” 
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the whole body of Christians, or at any rate Asiatic 
Christians. In spite, therefore, of their familiar form 
his missives have a public and literary purpose, and 
hence they are more correctly ranged with the early 
Christian epistles than with the letters. They belong 
moreover to a large species of religious epistolography, 
which still plays an important part in the popular 
religion of the present day,’ viz. the “letters from 
heaven.” ” 


8. Having clearly worked out the difference 
between the non-literary letter and the literary 
epistle, we are now able to attempt a sketch of the 
literary development of Primitive Christianity. If 
in doing so we speak of times or periods, we do not 
mean to imply that sharp chronological divisions are 
possible. . 

Christianity, then, does not begin as a literary 
movement. Its creative period is non-literary. 

Jesus of Nazareth is altogether:unliterary. He 
never wrote® or dictated a line. He depended 
entirely on the living word, full of a great confidence 
that the scattered seed would spring up. Always 
speaking face to face with His friends, never separated 
from them by the ocean, He had no need to write 
letters. In His remote country home He wanders from 
village to village and from one little town to another, 
preaching in a boat or in synagogues or on a sunlit 


1 In May 1906 I bought at Athens for 5 lepta a reprint of a “letter of 
Christ” that was being sold in the streets together with lives of saints: 
*Eriorod}) Tod Kupiov nuav "Inco Kpiorov evpebetoa emt rod tdgou rhs Geordkou, 
“Letter of our Lord Jesus Christ, found on the grave of the Mother 
of God.” 

2 Cf, on this subject Albrecht Dieterich, Blatter fiir hessische Volkskunde, 
3 (1901) No. 3, and Hessische Blatter fiir Volkskunde, 1 (1902) p. 19ff. 
V. G. Kirchner, Wider die Himmelsbriefe, Leipzig-Goblis, 1908, wages war of 
extermination against these “letters from heaven,” 

3 [The writing in John viii. 6, 8 was not literary, TR.] 
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hill, but never do we find Him in the shade of the 
writing-room. Excellng them of old time in 
reverence as in all things else, He would not have 
ventured to take the prophet’s pen and add new 
“Scriptures ” to the old, for the new thing for which 
He looked came not in book, formulae, and subtle 
doctrine, but in spirit and in fire. 

Side by side with Jesus there stands, equally non- 
literary, His apostle. Even from the hand of St. 
Paul we should possess not a line, probably, if he 
had remained, like his Master, in retirement. But 
the spirit drove the cosmopolite back into the 
diaspora. The great world-centres on the roads and 
on the coasts become homes of the gospel, and if 
the artisan-missionary: at Ephesus wishes to talk to 
the foolish Galatians or the poor brethren at Corinth, 
then in the midst of the hurry and worry of pressing 
daily duties he dictates a letter, adding at the end 
a few lines roughly written with his own hard and 
weary weaver’s hand. These were no books or 
pamphlets for the world or even for Christendom ; 
they were confidential pronouncements, of whose 
existence and contents the missionary’s nearest 
companions often knew nothing: Luke even writes 
his Acts of the Apostles without knowledge of the 
letters of St. Paul (which were written but not yet 
published). But the lack of all publicist intention, 
the complete absence of literary pose, the contempt 
of the stylist’s sounding. phrase,—this it was that 
predestined St. Paul’s unbookish lines, so unassuming 
and yet written with such powerful originality, to 
literary fortunes of truly world-wide import to 
history. They were to become a centre of energy 
for the future, influencing leading men and books 
and civilisations down to the present day. 
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Such sayings of the non-literary Jesus as have been 
reported to us by others, and such non-literary letters 
as remain to us of St. Paul’s, show us that Christianity 
in its earliest creative period was most closely bound 
up with the lower classes* and had as yet no effective 
connexion with the small upper class possessed of 
power and culture. Jesus is more in company with 
the small peasants and townsmen of a rural civilisa- 
tion—the people of the great city have rejected Him ; 
St. Paul goes rather with the citizens and artisans 
of the great international cities?; but both Jesus 
and St. Paul are full of magnificent irony and lofty 
contempt where the upper classes are concerned. 
But the conventional language of rural civilisations 
is always the simpler, and therefore the popular 
standard and popular elements are seen much more 
clearly in Jesus than in St. Paul. Paul's letters, 
however, are also popular in tone. ‘This is most 
conspicuous in his vocabulary, but even the subject- 
matter is adapted to the problems, difficulties, and 
weaknesses of humble individuals. Only, of course, 
aman of St. Paul’s greatness has knowledge beyond 
the thousand-word vocabulary of (say) a mere loafer 
at the docks, leading a vegetable existence, and with 
no religion except a belief in daemons. St. Paul has 
a poet’s mastery of language, he experiences with 
unabated force in the depths of his prophet-soul the 
subtlest, tenderest emotions known in the sphere of 


1 One of the worst blunders ever made by criticism was to explain the 
particularly clear tokens of this connexion as later Ebionite interpolations. 
But even if we surrendered to these critics all that Jesus says about 
mammon, we shall still, for linguistic and other reasons, be bound to maintain 
our thesis. 

2The whole history of Primitive Christianity and the growth of the New 
Testament might be sketched from this point of view. [Cf. the author's 
article in The Expositor, February to April 1909, ‘‘ Primitive Christianity and 
the Lower Classes.” TR.] 
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religion and morals, and he reveals his experience in 
the personal confessions contained in his letters. 

The creative, non-literary period is followed by 
the conservative, literary period, but this receives its 
immediate stamp from the motive forces of the 
former epoch. The earliest Christian literature is 
of a popular kind, not artistic literature’ for the 
cultured.” It either creates a simple form for itself 
(the gospel), or it employs the most artless forms 
assumed by Jewish or pagan prose (the chronicle, 
apocalypse, epistle, diatribe). The popular features 
exhibited are of two kinds, corresponding to the 
characteristic difference that struck us when com- 
paring Jesus and St. Paul: we have on the one hand 
the influence of the country and provincial towns, 
on the other hand that of the great towns pre- 
dominating.’ 

The synoptic gospels, themselves based on earlier 
little books, exhibit the local colour of the Galilean 
and Palestinian countryside; the great city, in which 
the catastrophe occurs, stands in frightful contrast 
to all the rest. The Epistle of St. James will be 
best understood in the open air beside the piled 
sheaves of a harvest field; it is the first powerful 
echo of the still recent synoptic gospel-books. 

St. Luke dedicates his books to a man of polish, 
but this does not make them polite literature. Here 
and there the language of his gospel, and more 


1 At the present, day it is possible for literature to be both popular, in the 
above sense, and artistic, viz. when it imitates consciously the forms which 
have grown up naturally in popular books. 

? Cf. Georg Heinrici in “Theologische Abhandlungen Carl von Weizsicker 
.. . gewidmet,” Freiburg i. B., 1892, p. 329: “The New Testament writings 
are distinguished by a far-reaching neglect of the laws that were recognised 
throughout the classical world as governing artistic representation.” 

8 T hope nobody will suppose that I intend to hint at any difference of value 
between these two classes. 


16 
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especially the style and subject-matter of his book 
of apostolic history, mark the transition to the popular 
books in which the cosmopolite tone prevails. To 
this latter class belong, so it seems to me, the Epistle 
of Jude, the Epistles of Peter, and the book of the 
seven cities (Revelation of St. John): This last is 
particularly popular in character, written with the 
passionate earnestness of a prophet who speaks the 
popular language of his time, and is familiar with 
the images created by the popular imagination of the 
East.* 

The Gospel of St. John, in spite of the Logos in 
the opening lines,’ is altogether popular, and so is 
the diatribe which goes under the name of the First 
Kpistle of St. John. These Johannine texts are still 
most decidedly popular works, but they are neither 
decidedly rural nor decidedly urban ; rural and urban, 
synoptic and Pauline are united together into what 
I should call intercultural Christian characteristics. 

After this the production of popular Christian 
literature never ceased. It runs through the 
centuries. Often it went on as it were subter- 
raneously, in holes and corners, in secret conventicles 
—from the earliest known texts of vulgar Latin, the 


Muratorian Canon, and the swarm of late gospels, 


“acts,” and “revelations” ‘which are branded as 
apocryphal, to the books of martyrdoms, legends 


A sharp eye trained by the study of Diirer and Rembrandt sees clearly the 
marked popular character of this picture-book, This was shown me by a 
remark in a letter from Prof. Carl Neumann, of Kiel, dated Gottingen, 6 March, 
1905: “In one of my Gottingen semesters I studied the Apocalypse with 
Albrecht Diirer and then read ——’s commentary. Putting aside the thousand 
and one pros and cons and questions about sources, and looking at the effect 
of the whole, as the commentator is no longer naive enough to do, I must say 
I have never come across a work of such coloristic power in the contrasts, I 
might even say of such tremendous instrumentation, There is something 
of barbaric unrestraint about it all,” 

2 Cf. p. 63 above. 
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of saints, and pilgrimages,—from the printed _postils, 
consolatories, and tractates down to the vast modern 
polyglot of missionary and edifying literature. Even 
to-day the greatest part of this popular literature 
perishes after serving its purpose. The dullest 


book of professional hypothesis in theology, which 


nobody ever will read, finds a place in our libraries, 
but books of prayer that served whole generations for 
edification become literary rarities after a hundred 
years. Thus of the whole vast mass of Christian 
popular literature of all times only a scanty remnant 
has come down to us, and even this is almost stifled 
by the volume of learned theological literature, which 
has pushed itself, bulky and noisy, into the fore- 
ground. . 

If we trace this technical literature of theology 
back to its beginnings we come to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, a work which seems to hang in 
the background like an intruder among the New 
Testament company of popular books. It marks 
an epoch in the literary development of Christianity 
inasmuch as it is the first tolerably clear example 
of a literature which still, like the older popular 
writings, appealed only to Christians and not to 
the whole world, but was consciously dictated by 
theological interests, and dominated (quite unlike 
the letters of Paul) by theological methods and the 
endeavour to attain beauty of form. Christianity 
has moved from its native stratum and is seeking to 
acquire culture. 

It was but a step from this artistic literature for 
Christians to artistic literature for the world, such 
as the apologists of the second century produced. 
The subsequent lines of this development are well 
known. 
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But before Christian literature ventured on this 
great step into the world, the. pristine inheritance 
was separated off from the books of the after-genera- 
tion by the insurmountable barrier of a new canon. 
The formation of the New Testament is the most 
important event in the literary history of mankind: 
wherein lay its significance, merely as regards 
literature? It meant, in the first place, the preser- 
vation of the relics of the past age. Secondly, that 
the non-literary part of these relics was raised to 
the rank of literature, and the impulse given to unite 
all the parts gradually into a single book. Finally, 
that texts older than “the church” were elevated 
to standards for the church, and popular texts 
became a book for the world." The fact that 
scarcely any but popular and primitive Christian 
writings found their way into the nascent New Testa- 
ment is a brilliant proof of the unerring tact of the 
Church that formed the Canon. 


9. We have reached the end of a chapter, and 
if any one should object that its results could all 
have been obtained without the aid of the in- 
scriptions, papyri, and ostraca, it is not for me to 
enter an indignant denial. Speaking for myself, 
however, I am bound to say that I had never grasped 
those main lines of the literary development of 
Christianity until I took up the study of the class 
of document we have been considering. Then 
it was that the great difference between literary 
and non-literary writing impressed itself on me, and 
I learnt from the papyrus letters to appreciate the 
characteristics of the non-literary letter. 


} Just as, philologically, it meant that the vulgar language was elevated to 
the realm of things literary. 
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From that time onward the literary history of 
Primitive Christianity stood out before me in all its 
grandeur. 

It began without any written book at all. There 
was only the living word,—the gospel, but no gospels. 
Instead of the letter there was the spirit. The , 
beginning, in fact, was Jesus Himself. This age 
of the spirit had not passed away before the apostle 
Paul was at work. He wrote his letters not to 
gain the ear of literary men, but to keep up con- 
fidential intercourse with those dear to him. 

Next there sprang up among the Christian brother- 
hoods popular books with no pretensions to literary 
art. Yet these were the beginnings of Christian 
literature, and the authors—evangelists, prophets, 
apostles—being themselves men of the people, spoke 
and wrote the people’s language. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews shows us Christianity 
preparing for a flight from its native levels into the 
higher region of culture, and we are conscious of 
the beginnings of a Christian world-literature. First, 
however, the new religion, reviewing its own initial 
stages, begins to collect the relics of that early period 
as a standard for the future. 

The development of the literature is a reflex of 
the whole early history of Christianity. We watch 
the stages of growth from brotherhoods to church, 
from the unlearned to theologians, from the lower 
and middle classes to the upper world. It is one 
long process of cooling and hardening. If we still 
persist in falling back upon the New Testament 
after all these centuries, we do so in order to make 
the hardened metal fluid once more. The New 
Testament was edited and handed down by the 
Church, but there is none of the rigidity of the 
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law about it, because the texts composing it are 
documents of a period antecedent to the Church, 
when our religion was still sustained by inspiration. 
The New Testament is a book, but not of your dry 
kind, for the texts composing it are still to-day, 
despite the tortures to which literary criticism has 
subjected them, living confessions of Christian 
inwardness. And if, owing to its Greek idiom, 
the New Testament cannot dispense with learned 
interpreters, it is by no means an exclusive book 
for the few. The texts composing it come from 
the souls of saints sprung from the people, and 
therefore the New Testament is the Bible for the 
many. 

















CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, ILLUSTRATED FROM THE NEW TEXTS 


1. In the days before the ancient inscriptions had 
sunk beneath the soil, when men still wrote on papyrus 
and potsherd, and the coins of the Roman Caesars 
were in daily circulation, Jesus of Galilee called for 
a silver denarius of Rome when He was disputing 
with His adversaries, and said, referring to the image 
and superscription on the coin, “ Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s ; and unto God the things 
that are God’s.”* It was an age in which the Caesar 
was honoured as a god; Jesus showed no disrespect 
towards Caesar, but by distinguishing so sharply 
between Caesar and God He made a tacit protest 
against the worship of the emperor. That pregnant 
sentence does not present us with two equal magni- 
tudes, Caesar and God: the second is clearly the 
superior of the first; the sense is, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and, a fortiori, 
unto God the things that are God’s.”* The portrait 
and legend were an ocular demonstration of the right 
of the sovereign who coined the money to demand 


1 Matt. xxii. 21, with the parallel passages. 

? Cf. the remarks on the worship of the emperors, in § 9 below, p. 342 ff. 
This explanation of the passage is exactly how the Christian woman Donata 
understands it, in the Acts of the Scilitanian Martyrs: honorem Caesari quasi 
Caesart ; timorem autem Deo, “honour to Caesar as Caesar, but fear to God !” 
(Ausgewahlte Martyreracten, herausg. von R. Knopf, Tiibingen, 1901, p. 35). 
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tribute from the provincials. The claims of God 
were in no sense affected, for they are high as the 
heavens above this world’s claims. Thus Jesus made 
use of the portrait and legend on a Roman coin to 
give a concrete, tangible answer to a question of the 
day involving religion and politics. 

Some time later, on the eve of His martyrdom, in 
the trusted circle of His immediate disciples, Jesus 
referred to a secular custom, examples of which are 
derivable from literature’ and most abundantly from 
inscriptions and coins of Greek-speaking lands—the 
custom of distinguishing princes and other eminent 
men with the honourable title of Huwergetes, “bene- 
factor.”? It would not be difficult to collect from 
inscriptions, with very little loss of time, over a 
hundred instances, so widespread was the custom. 
I give here one example only, of the same period 
as the evangelists. Gaius Stertinius Xenophon, 
body-physician to the Emperor Claudius, whom he 
afterwards poisoned, was contemporary with Jesus, 
and received from the people of Cos, probably about 
A.D. 53, in gratitude for his valuable services to his 
native island, the title of “ Benefactor.” The title 
precedes his name, for instance, in a fragmentary 
inscription from Cos’ (Figure 38), which was probably 
connected with some honour conferred on his wife : * 


tod evepyétla I’. Step- | | ...... of the benefactor 


twiov Kevopavt|os | | G. Stertinius Xenophon, . . . 
aviepwbeicav Tas | consecrated to the city. 
TONEL. 
’ Cf. for instance the Old Testament Apocrypha. 2 Luke xxii. 25 f. 


* Discovered and published by Rudolf Herzog, Koische Forschungen und 
Hunde, Leipzig, 1899, p. 65ff., Nos. 24, 25. The greatly reduced facsimile 
(Plate IV. 2, 3) is here reproduced (Fig. 38) by the kind permission of the 
discoverer and his publisher. 

* The upper fragment ITHIOYA is perhaps part of another inscription, 








Fig. 38.—Marble Inscription from Cos, containing the title Huergetes, circa 53 A.D. Now in 
Sarrara Yussuf’s garden wall, in the town of Cos. By permission of Rudolf Herzog and the 
publishing house of Theodor Weicher (Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung). 
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_ Jesus knew this custom of “the Gentiles” most 


probably from Syrian and Phoenician coins! which 
circulated in Palestine, and it is, I think, justifiable to 
suppose that this common Greek title existed as a 
borrowed word in Aramaic. The Greek title in the 
mouth of Jesus is, like His words about the denarius, 
one of the instances in which we seem to hear in the 
language of the Master the roar of breakers coming 
from the great world afar off. He mentioned the 
title not without contempt, and forbade His disciples 
to allow themselves to be so called: the name con- 
tradicted the idea of service in brotherhood. 

About twenty years after this St. Paul, on his 
journeyings through the world, finds himself at 
Athens. He walks through the streets, and stands 
meditating before an altar. He is profoundly in- 
terested by the inscription®: “To the unknown 
god.” ‘hat line on the stone is to him the embodi- 
ment of the pagan yearning for the living God, whom 
he possesses in Christ. 

At Ephesus, whither St. Paul soon proceeded, 
there was another experience, not with an inscription 
this time, but with papyrus books. Preaching with 
the Holy Ghost and with power he won over a 
number of Jews and pagans, and many of them 
who had dealt in magic brought their magical 
books and burnt them publicly. There were such 
quantities of them that St. Luke—perhaps with 
some pious exaggeration— places their value at 
50,000 silver drachmae.* The new discoveries en- 


1 Hg. coins of the cities of Ptolemais (Acre) and Aradus with Alexander I. 
Bala, 150-145 B,c., Journal international @’archéologie numismatique, 4 (1901) 
p. 203, and 3 (1900) p. 148; and coins of Tyre and Aradus with Antiochus VII, 
Huergetes, 141-129 B.c., ibid. 6 (1903) p, 291, and 3 (1900) p. 148, 

2 *Aywoorw beg, Acts xvii, 23, 

8 Acts xix. 19. 
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able us to form a peculiarly vivid conception of the 
appearance and contents of these magical books. 
There are in our museums numerous fragments 
of ancient papyrus books of magic, sometimes of 
very considerable size, for the publication and 
elucidation of which we are especially indebted 
to Carl Wessely, Albrecht Dieterich, and Frederic 
Kenyon. The largest fragment is no doubt the 
“Great” Magical Papyrus in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris,! which was written about 
300 a.p., and has been edited by Wessely.’ 
Though it .was not written till some centuries 
after St. Paul’s adventure, though it is in the 
form of a codex (instead of the roll which was 
probably still usual in the time of St. Paul), and 
though the usurpation of the name of Jesus (among 
other things) makes it no longer purely pagan or 
Jewish, yet it will in the main afford us magical texts 
that are considerably older than the MS., and we are 
in a position to construct from it a distinct picture 
of what ancient magical literature at the time of 
St. Paul was like. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that we must assume a strong strain of Jewish 
influence in it even then. I choose as a specimen 
leaf 33 of the Paris book’ containing the end of a 


1 No. 574 of the Supplément grec. 

2 Denkschriften der philosophisch-historischen Classe der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, Bd. 36, Wien, 1888, pp. 27-208. 

3 Wessely has re-edited most of this leaf with a translation, Patrologia 
Orientalis,t.IV., 2, pp. 187-190. Ihave silently corrected a number of readings 
from the photograph; and my translation departs a good deal from Wessely’s 
ideas. The Jewish part of this leaf was explained before Wessely by Albrecht 
Dieterich, Abraxas Studien cur Religtonsgeschichte des spatern Altertums, 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 138 ff. He sees in the “pure men” of the concluding lines 
members of a sect of the Essenes resembling the Therapeutae (p. 146). 
Valuable elucidations were contributed by Ludwig Blau, Das altjiidische 
Zauberwesen, Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule in Budapest fiir das 
Schuljahr 1897-8, Budapest, 1898, p, 112 ff. 
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Fie. 39.—Folio 33 recto of the Great Magical Papyrus, written in Egypt 
circa 300 A.D, Now in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, (The photograph 


was obtained for me by the late Albrecht Dieterich.) 
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, and a lon ipetdlpetarritten' by) a vegan 
y Jewish? (Figures 89 and 40) :— 


Recto, Patine Text (Figure 39) 


i 700 Bub0d. ai dé Suvdyers gov év TH kapdia TOU Ep- 
; pod ciaw. 7d EUXa cov Ta datéa TOD Mvevews. Kat cov 
2995 ra dvOm early 6 dpOarpos Tod" Apov. 7d cov orrépya 
rod Tlavos éott orréppa. wyavi Face? pnteivn ds Kal 
Tovs Beovs. Kal eri Dyeta éwavtod Kal cwomdiaOn- 
TL em evyyn. Kab dos juiv Sivapw ws o boar tx i Kal 
H’AOnva. eyed eke Epuijs. AapBava ce adiv ayaby 
— 3000 Teyn Kai dya0G Aatwour cal év Kari &* Kab ev Kar 
H tt Kad eireveTixh mpos Tavta. Tait’ ela 
Thy péev TpvynOcicav Troav eis Kafapov Ecce 
dOdviov. ths 88 pilns Tov Torov érta pev Trupod 
KOKKoUS Tovs Oé icovs KpLOnS péduTe SevoavTEs 
3005 évéBarov Kal Thy avackadeioay ynv evyooas 
amadddocerat : 





Recro, Jewish Texr (Figure 39) 





“| mpos Satpoviatopevous® ITiByyews Sdxrpov. ( P 
AaBev éacov 6upaxifovta peta Boravns . Soa 
paotiylas Kal AwTounTpas Afrer peta caprrovyou : ae 

— 8010 axypwtiatov Néyov: Iwnd: NocapOvop: ie 

Epopt: Oewyuoi8> iPewewx* wOn- SS aie 

Ton: Miprpobioop> PepowOi AEHIOYQ ee 

Ian: EwyapipOa: &edXOe aro rob - Pieoe ts ‘fee 


To 8& dudaxrypiov él Napviw KacoiTepwwd 


17] am indebted to the kindness of my friend the late Albrecht Dieterich a ae 
vii for the photographs of the two sides of the leaf, here reduced to about two- Bees | 
a thirds of the original size (Figs. 39 and 40), A new edition of the whole = eas 
papyrus is to be expected from a pupil of Dieterich’s. 2 = {Oca ie 
3 = pg. Cf, the ostracon with the charm for binding, below, p. 309. This § 
and the one in the next line are good examples of p-monograms, which are 
very numerous in the papyri. The so-called monogram of Christ, which 
had been in use long before the time of Christ, is also one of them. Cf. my 
Epistle of Psenosiris, p. 43 (in the German edition, Hin Dokument, p. 23), 
* = qMépg. 
5 The word darponrdier, of which I know no es example, is probably aoe es 
formed on the analogy of ceAnuid fw. = deiva. 
7 = xowd, te, “and the other usual formulae.” This note is frequent in 


magical papyri. Te ee 
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3015 ypdde: Ianw: ABpawbiwy: $0a° Mecev- 
tinwaw' Dewy’ Ianw: Xapoow> Kat wepiarre 
Tov TdcxXovTa TavTos Saipovos PpeTov 6 do- 
Beira. otioas dvtipus dpxite. oruv 8€ 6 opxiopos 
otros épkitw ce kata Tod bv Tov ‘EBpaiwy 
3020 ’Incod: IaBa* Ian: ABpawO: Ava Ow: Ene: 
Edo’ Ano: Eov: IuBaey: ABappas: LaBa- 
paov: ABerABer: Awva: ABpa: Mapoa- Bpaxi- 
wv! rupipavi: 6 év péon apovpns Kal yLovos 
kat oulxyrns, Tavyntis, cataBdtw cov 0 ay- 
3025 yedos 6 dmrapatrntos Kab eoxpwétw? Tov 
mepimtapevoy Saipova Tod mAdTHATOS TOUTO”, 
d érdacev 6 Os év TH ayiw éavTod Trapacei- 
ow. re érevyouat ayov Ov ér Aupov- 
ee 
wrevravyo. o. dpKitw ce NaBpia: Iaxovd: 
ae 
3030 ABdavabavarBa: Axpapp. o. Aw: Taba- 
Babpa: XayOaB8paba: Xapuvvyed*: ABpo- 
of. ot ABpacikwf: AdXdndAov* Iehwoar: 
TanrX: opkifw ce Tov omtavOévta® 
’Ocpanr® ev otirw hota Kal vepéry jpe- 
3035 pw cal pucdpevov adtod Tov Noyou ' épryou 
Papaw cab érrevéycavta ém) Papaw THv 
SexdarAnyov Sia TO Tapakovew avTov. opKi- 
fw oe, wav Tvedpa SaLpoviov, NaNjoat oTrot- 
ov Kal dv Hs, btt opKivw oe Kata THs oppayi- 
3040 Sos fs EOeTo SoAopev eri THy yAoooay 
tov "Inpepiov cal éhddnoev. Kal od AdAnoov 
orrotov éav® 5 érreoupavioy ® 7) aépiov 


TO 


1 = Bpaxlow. 

2 This must be a technical expression; the daemon, freed by exorcism, and 
fluttering about, is to be arrested so as not to enter into the man again 
(cf. Mark ix. 25). 

5 = Novos. 

4 The reading is uncertain; the text has been corrected. 

5 For this supposed “ Biblical” word, cf. p. 79. 

§ = "Iopa7yr! 

7 Originally of course the formula contained the word \adv and perhaps dd 
Tov épyou. 

8 For this vulgar éd4v, which occurs again, instead of dv, cf. Neue Bibel- 
studien, p. 29 ff.; Bible Studies, p. 202 ff. 


9 = émroupdnor. 
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1G. 40.—Folio 33 verso of the Great Magical Papyrus, written in Egypt 
circa 300 A.D. Now in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. (The photograph 

was obtained for me by the late Albrecht Dieterich.) 
{p. 253 





ématapevov, Tov yovorAda Thy! rod yévous 
TaV avOpotror, Tov éEayaysvra éE abi}deov 
kal ruKvobyta Ta védn Kal veritovta Thy yhv ae 
kal edroyobvta Tods KapTrods adThs, dv eb- Pa ee: 
Aoyel aca erroupdvos duvdpuos® ayyédov BSNS 51) 
apyayyéwv. opKito ce péyav Ov SaBa- 
08, dv’ dv 6 “Iopddvns motapyos dveyd- & 
_ pnaev eis Ta dtiaw Kal ’Epv0pa Odracca ie 
jy ddevoev Hicpanr nat éorar® avddevtos Sash 
bru opkitw oe Tov KatadeiEay™ Tas éxaTov 
Teacepakoyta yAdooas Kal Siapepicavta ; 
TQ idiw mpootdaypatit. opkitw ce Tov Tav at- 
— Xeviov yydvtov * Trois mpnoripo. Kata- 
— 3060 pré£avta, dv duvi s* ovpavos Tar otpavar, 
dv tpvotot Ta Trepvyopata TOD XepouPiv. 
opkifw oe Tov mepiOévra bpn Th Oardoon 
teiyos ® €& dupou cal emird£ayta ari pn) imep- 
Bijvat nal érnxovoev ) &Bvocos. Kal od éré- 
3065 Kovcov, ray rvedpa Satdviov, bru opKife oe 5 
Tov cuvatovta' rods téacapas avéuous ard 
TOV Lepav aldvewr ovpavodh Oaracao- Ze 
etd veperoed7 dwahdpov adduactov. 
Bey opxile Tov év Th Kabapa ‘Iepocodtpo & Td 
8070 dcBeotov rip Sia mavtis aidvos mpoorapd- 
so KELTAL TO OVOMATL AUTOD TO ayiw Iaew- 


A& 


: a L Té \ 
Badpevepour, o, dv tpéuer T'évva trupos 






























' xovorddorns (xoorAdorys) is a word, not yet found elsewhere, of Jewish 
origin. 

ait ? Stvaps is meant. 

Bs * = torn, cf. LXX Exodus xiv, 27, cal darexaréorn 7d tdwp. 

____ * A word has dropped out here ; Wessely’s 8yNov is a good conjecture. 

i 8 Duel 6. 

wg ® Corrected from retgos. 

7 = oveelorra. 


8 = ddjos. " 
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, 
Kat proves Trepiproyifover kal aidnpos 
AaKa Kal Tay dpos éx Ocpediov PoBeiTa. 
a A / x 
3075 opxito ce, wav rvedua Sarpovioy, Tov édo- 
na lal a + x 
pevra éml ys Kab movbvra éxtpoya) ra 
Oepitia® avdris Kal ToujcavtTa Ta TaYTA 
5} we 3 by ” >] x s € la 6 \ 
é& wy ® ovK dvTwv Eis TO cival. opKitw dé oe TOV 
TaparapBdavovta Tov opktapov TOUTOY YoLpiov 
3080 pu payeiv Kab brotayjcetat cou Tay Ted pa 
\ / G . 2\ Lees € / oe 
kal Satmoviov oTrotoy éav jv‘. opKitwv de 
of. 5 dk A ” \ a A > , 
gica a° amd THv akpav Kal THY TOdaY ahat- 
pwr’ ro dvaonuwa Ews TOV TpoTwTrov Kai Eic- 
, / , e \ Me 
KplOjcetat. pdvracce Kalapos* o yap NOYosS 
8085 éotiv éBpaixds Kal pudaccopevos Tapa Ka- 
Oapots avipdow. 


Recro, Pacan Text 


The subject referred to is a root, which is dug up with certain cere- 
monies, while a magic spell is pronounced, part of which comes on this 
page. The daemon is being addressed. Note the paratactic style and 
the frequent use of and.’ 


Scie on of the depth. But thy powers are in the heart of 
Hermes. Thy trees are the bones of Mnevis.* And thy 
2995 flowers are the eye of Horus. Thy seed 
is the seed of Pan. Gird thyself for the strife with rosin 
as also? 
the gods. And for my health <and> be my companion 
in arms 


. . 


1 &krpowos is not in the lexicons, but it seems to be a synonym of évrpopos, 
Acts vii. 32, xvi. 29; Heb. xii. 21. (TR.) 

2 = Oevéria. 

3 = ék Top. 

4 For fv after édv cf. Neue Bibelstudien, pp. 29,31; Bible Studies, p. 201 f. 

> This a is no doubt a dittograph and may be struck out. 

6 The MS. has a¢apwv, but dg@arpSv would make no sense. dzatpwv, how- 
ever, used as in LXX Psalm lxxvii. [Ixxviii.] 26, 52 in the sense of “ make to 
go forth,” suits admirably and was probably the original reading, 

7 Cf. p. 128 ff. above. 

8 The Egyptian Sun-bull. 

° Here, I think, one line or more must have dropped out; even by taking ws 
as @ preposition we get no good sense. 

'° These words perhaps should be construed with the preceding, 
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at my prayer.’ And give us power like Ares and 
Athena. I am? Hermes. I seize thee in fellowship 
with * good 
3000 Tyche and good Daemon, and in a good hour, and on a 
day good and prosperous for all things.” Having said 
this, 
roll* up the gathered herb in a clean 
linen cloth. But into the place of the root seven wheat- 
grains, and the like number of barley, they‘ mixed with 
honey 
3005 and threw. And having filled in the earth that was 
dug up 
he° departeth. 


Recro, JEwisH TrExt 


For those possessed by daemons, an approved charm by 
Pibechis °, 
Take oil made from unripe olives, together with the plant 
mastigia ‘ and lotus pith,® and boil it with marjoram 
3010 (very colourless), saying: “ Jdél,® Ossarthiomi, 
Emori, Thedchipsoith, Sithemedch, Sothé, 


1 Or “according to my wish.” 

2 Cf. pp. 134-139 above. 

* This ody is a technical expression in the ritual of magic and cursing. 

* Note the change of subject. 

5 Te. the digger of the root. 

® A magician, cf. Albrecht Dieterich, Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 16, 
Supplementband (1888), p. 756. 

722 Cf. Albr. Dieterich, Abrawas, p. 138. [Can “herb mastic,” a plant 
resembling marjoram, be meant? TR.] 

* Lotometra is perhaps the name of a plant, cf. Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, 
V. col. 473. 

* In these charms we should try to distinguish between meaningless hocus- 
pocus and words of Semitic (cf. Bibelstudien, p. 1ff.; Bible Studies, p. 321 ff.) 
or Egyptian origin, etc., which once had and might still have a meaning. In 
trying to recover this meaning we must not only employ the resources of 
modern philology but also take into account the ancient popular and guessing 
etymologies, of which we have a good number of (Semitic) examples in the 
Onomastica Sacra. Several of the magical words in this text are Biblical 
and are explained in the Onomastica Sacra.. That the explanations in the 
Onomastica Sacra were in some cases current among the people, is shown 
by the Heidelberg papyrus amulet containing Semitic names and Greek 
explanations (cf. Figure 62, facing p. 415 below). 
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J6é, Mimipsothidoph, Phersothi AEEIOYO 
J6é, Edchariphtha: come out of! such an one (and the 
other usual formulae).” 
But write this phylactery ? upon a little sheet of 
3015 tin: “Jaéd, Abradthidch, Phtha, Mesen- 
tiniad, Phedch, Jaéo, Charséc,” and hang it 
round the sufferer: it is of every daemon a thing to be 
trembled at,? which 
he fears. Standing opposite, adjure him. The adjura- 
tion is 
this: “I adjure thee by the god of the Hebrews 
3020 Jésu,* Jaba, Jaé, Abradth, Aia, Thoth, Ele, 
Elo, Aéo, Eu, Jiibaech, Abarmas, Jaba- 
rau, Abelbel, Lona, Abra, Maroia, arm, 
thou that appearest in fire,’ thou that art in the midst 
of earth and snow 
and vapour,’ Tannétis’: let thy angel descend, 
3025 the implacable one, and let him draw into captivity the 
daemon as he flieth around this creature 
which God formed in his holy paradise.® 
For I pray to the holy god, through the might of? 
Amm6n- 
ipsentanchd.” Sentence. “I adjure thee with bold, rash 
words: Jacuth, 
3030 Ablanathanalba, Acramm.” Sentence. ‘ Adth, Jatha- 


' The same formula exactly occurs in Luke iv. 35; with é« instead of dé in 
Mark i. 25, v. 8, ix. 25. 

> Le. amulet. 

$ Cf. James ii. 19, and Bibelstudien, p. 42£.; Bible Studies, p. 288. 

4 The name Jesu as part of the formula can hardly be ancient. It was 
probably inserted by some pagan: no Christian, still less a Jew, would have 
called Jesus “the god of the Hebrews.” 

5 The arm of God together with the five is probably a reminiscence of 
passages like LXX Isaiah xxvi. 11 and Wisdom xvi. 16. 

° Snow and vapour coming from God, LXX Psalm cxlvii. 5 [16], ef. also 
LXX Job xxxviii. 22, 9. 

7? Dieterich, Abrawas, p. 138, alters it to ravvabels. 

8 Cf. Tanchuma, Pikkudé 3: RabbiJochanan said: “. . . Know that all the 
souls which have been since the first Adam and which shall be till the end of 
the whole world, were created in the six days of creation. They are allin the 
garden of Eden” (Ferdinand Weber, Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
und verwandter Schriften,? Leipzig, 1897, p. 225). 

* This éwt seems to be related to the technical odv (p. 255, n. 3 above). 
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bathra, Chachthabratha, Chamynchel, Abro- 
oth. Thou art Abrasiloth, Allélu, Jeldsai, 
Jaél: I adjure thee by him who appeared unto 
Osrael ! in the pillar of light and in the cloud by 
3035 day,’ and who delivered? his word‘ from the taskwork 5 
of Pharaoh and brought upon Pharaoh the 
ten plagues ° because he heard not.’ I adjure 
thee, every daemonic spirit, say whatsoever 
thou art.8 For I adjure thee by the seal 
3040 which Solomon ® laid upon the tongue 
of Jeremiah ” and he spake. And say thou 
whatsoever thou art, in heaven, or of the air, 


Verso, Jewish Text 


or on earth,” or under the earth or below the ground," 

or an Ebusaean, or a Chersaean, or a Pharisee.!2 Say 
$045 whatsoever thou art, for I adjure thee by God the light- 

bringer,® invincible, who knoweth what is in the heart 


‘ This form also suggests the pagan origin of the editor of the Jewish 
text. 

? See for the facts Exod, xiii. 21. The LXX has pillar of fire, not pillar 
of light. 

° A frequent expression in the LXX. 

* Word (Aéyor) written by mistake for people (\aév). 

5 LXX Exod. i. 11. ®§ LXX Exod. vii. ff, 

7 LXX Exod. vii. 4. 

* To obtain complete power over the daemon it is necessary to know his 
name; hence the question to the daemon in Mark v. 9 = Luke viii. 30. 

® Solomon’s seal is well known in magic; see for instance Dieterich, 
Abraxas, p. 141 f., Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volhes, I12 p. 303. 

* I do not know what this refers to. The tradition is probably connected 
with LXX Jer. i. 6-10. 

™ In spite of the resemblance to Phil. ii. 10, Eph. ii. 2, iii. 10, vi. 12, this is 
not a quotation from St. Paul. The papyrus and St. Paul are both using 
familiar Jewish categories. 

This remarkable trio of daemons obviously comes from LXX Gen. xv. 20, 
Exod, iii. 8, 17, etc., where we find Xerrato (who have become Xepcaio, 
.e. “land daemons”), Pepefaion (who have become the more intelligible 
“ Pharisees”), and “IeBovoato. Xepoatos, which also occurs elsewhere as a 
designation applied to a daemon (see Wessely’s index), has here no doubt the 
force of an adjective derived from a proper name. Dieterich, Abrazas, p. 139, 
explains the passage somewhat differently. 

* Cf. LXX Gen. i. 3 and many similar passages. 

4 Of. 3 Mace vi 123. 


17 
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of all life! who of the dust? hath formed the race 
of men, who hath brought out of uncertain [places] 
and maketh thick the clouds * and causeth it to rain upon 
the earth * 
3050 and blesseth the fruits thereof®; who is 
blessed by every power in heaven of angels,° 
of archangels. I adjure thee by the great God Sabaoth, 
through whom the river Jordan returned 
backward,’—the Red Sea ® also, 
3055 which Israel journeyed over and it stood ° impassable. 
For I adjure thee by him that revealed the hundred 
and forty tongues and divided them 
by his command.” I adjure thee by him who 
with his lightnings the [race ?] of stiff-necked " giants con- 
3060 sumed,!? to whom the heaven of heavens sings praises,!* 
to whom Cherubin “ his wings sing praises. 
I adjure thee by him who hath set mountains ® about the 
sea, 


1 LXX Job vii. 20; Psalm cxxxviii. [cxxxix.] 23. An inaccuracy in the 
translation here was corrected by P. W. Schmiedel (letter, Ziirich, 9 March 


1909).. 2 LXX Gen. ii. 7. 
8 LXX Psalm cxxxiv. [cxxxv.] 7. 4 LXX Job xxxviii. 26. 
5 LXX Deut. vii. 13. 6 LXX Isaiah vi. 3. 


7 LXX Joshua iii. 13 ff.; Psalm cxiii. [cxiv.] 3. 

§ LXX Exod. xiv. 

9 LXX Exod. xiv. 27. 

10 Noah’s generations enumerated in Genesis x. contain the names of 70 
peoples; the Jews therefore assumed that there were 70 different languages 
(Weber,’ p. 66). Our papyrus has 2 x 70 languages—a number not mentioned 
elsewhere, so far as I know. 

u Cf. LXX Psalm cxxvili. [cxxix.] 4. 

2 This is a combination from LXX Gen. vi, 4 ff. and xix. 24ff. The giants 
and the people of Sodom and Gomorrha are mentioned together as typical 
evil-doers in Ecclus. xvi. 7, 3 Macc. ii. 4, and the Book of Jubilees xx, 5. 
Dieterich, Abrawas, p. 143, explains the passage differently. 

1% LX Psalm xviii. [xix.] 2. 

4 The use of Cherubin as a singular may perhaps be regarded as another 
proof that this Jewish formula was written out by a pagan. Of. Tersteegen's 
plural form die Seraphinen, resulting from a like misconception of Seraphin as 
asingular. [Cheruwbin, -m, was formerly used as a singular in English. The 
New English Dictionary has examples ranging from Wyclif to Dickens, and 
the plural cherubims is familiar in the A.V, Even in the LXX yepouBin is 
treated as a neuter singular in 2 Sam. xxii. 11 and 2 Chron, iii. 11. TR.] 

18 Mountains (8pn) is a corruption of bounds (8pa), cl. LXX Job xxxviii. 10, 
and especially LXX Jer. v. 22. 
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a wall of sand,! and hath charged it not to pass 
over,” and the deep hearkened. And do thou 
3065 hearken, every daemonic spirit, for I adjure thee 
by him that moveth ? the four winds since 
the holy aeons, him the heaven-like, sea- 
like, cloud-like, the light-bringer, invincible. 
I adjure thee by him that is in Jerosolymum ‘* the pure, 
to whom the 
3070 unquenchable fire > through every aeon is 
offered, through his holy name Jae6- 
baphrenemun (Sentence), before whom trembleth*® the 
Genna’ of fire 
and flames flame round about ® and iron 
bursteth ° and every mountain feareth © from its founda- 
tions, 
3075 I adjure thee, every daemonic spirit, by him that 
looketh down on earth and maketh tremble the 
foundations " thereof and hath made all things 
out of things which are not into Being.” But I adjure 
thee, 
thou that usest ® this adjuration: the flesh of swine 


1 LXX Jer, v. 22. 

? LXX Job xxxviii. 11; Jer. v. 22. 

* LXX Psalm cxxxiv. [cxxxv.] 7. 

* Cf. LXX Psalm cxxxiv. [cxxxv.]21. The form of the name of the city 
again points to a pagan writer. 

5 LXX Lev. vi. 9, 12,13. The fire is that on the altar of burnt-offering at 
Jerusalem. As this fire was extinguished for ever in the year 70 A.D., this 
portion of the papyrus at any rate must have originated before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

§ LXX Isaiah xiv. 9. 

” Te. Gehenna. On the Jewish conceptions of hell cf. Weber,? p. 393 ff. 
The word Taevva, from which (through an intermediate form Peevya) our word 
Tevva is derived, occurs as a transcription in LXX Joshua xviii. 16. 

® LXX Isaiah Ixvi, 15 ff, etc. j 

® The translation is not certain. I assume a form \akdw ( = Adoxw), a back- 
formation from é\d«noa, For the allusion see LXX Jer. vi. 28, Psalm cvi. 
[evii.] 16, xlv. [xlvi.] 10. 

* LXX Psalm xvii. [xviii.] 8, etc.; cf. also Bibelstudien, p, 45f.; Bible 
Studies, p. 290 f. 

" LXX Psalm ciii. [civ.] 32; cf. xvii, [xviii.] 8 and Bibelstudien, p. 44; 
Bible Studies, p. 290, 

2 2 Mace, vii. 28. 

8 Or “receivest.” (TR.) 
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3080 eat not, and there shall be subject unto thee every spirit 
and daemon, whatsoever he be. But when thou adjurest, 
blow,! sending the breath from: above [to the feet] and 
from the feet to the face,? and he [the daemon] will 
be drawn into captivity. Be pure and keep it. For the 

sentence 

3085 is Hebrew and kept by men 
that are pure.* 


Good parallels to the Jewish portion of the above 
text, both as a whole and in details, are furnished by 
the leaden tablet from Hadrumetum* and a magi- 
cian’s outfit discovered at Pergamum.* Any one 
who can read this one leaf without getting bewildered 
by the hocus-pocus of magic words, will admit that 
through the curious channel of such magical literature 
a good portion of the religious thought of the Greek 
Old Testament found its way into the world, and 
must have already found its way by the time of 
St. Paul. The men of the great city in Asia Minor 
in whose hands St. Paul found texts of this kind 
were, though heathen, not altogether unprepared 
for Bible things. The flames of the burning papyrus 
books could not destroy recollections of sacred 
formulae which retained a locus standi even in the 
new faith. But, apart from this, the magical books 
with their grotesque farrago of Eastern and Western 
religious formulae, afford us striking illustrations of 
how the religions were elbowing one another as the 
great turning-point drew near. ‘They are perhaps 

1 For this formula cf. Luke x. 17, 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 32. 

2 Cf, LXX Gen. ii. 7 (John xx. 22), 

3 These concluding lines again prove that the formula was written out by a 
pagan magician. 

4 Bibelstudien, pp. 21-54; Bible Studies, pp. 269-300, 

5 Antikes Zaubergerat aus Pergamon, herausgegeben von Richard Wiinsch. 


Jahrbuch des Kaiserl. Deutschen Archdolog. Instituts, Ergiénzungsheft 6, 
Berlin, 1905, p. 35f. 
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the most instructive proofs of the syncretism of the 
middle and lower classes. 

Jesus handling coins, St. Paul reading the inscrip- 
tion on the Athenian altar, or watching the burning 
of magical books at Ephesus—are not these detached 
pictures typical? Is not the New Testament itself 
offermg us a clue in our studies? Is it not telling 
us that the texts contemporary with but not be- 
longing to Primitive Christianity, which have come 
down to us in the original, must be read with the 
eyes of the religious man and with the spectacles of 
the historian of religion? This raises the subject of 
the present chapter: the bearing of the new texts on 
social’ and religious’ history. In the second chapter 
we discussed the linguistic, in the third the literary 
bearing of the new texts on the New Testament, and 
we were chiefly, of course, concerned with the more 
formal aspects of interpretation. Now we are pro- 
posing an inquiry which involves deeper issues. 
We seek to understand the substance of the New 
Testament (and so of Primitive Christianity), and 


1 The application of the methods of social history (as attempted in the 
following pages) seems to me particularly needful and profitable. 

* The comparative study of religion, so it seems to me, has of late led to 
an exaggeration of the so-called Oriental “influences” (Hermann Gunkel, 
Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstandnis des Neucn Testaments, Gottingen, 
1903). The material must be more sharply discriminated as “analogical ” 
and “genealogical,” and the genealogical portion is in the main only of 
indirect importance (this is also the opinion of Gunkel, who assumes that 
Judaism acted as intermediary). Gunkel, however (p. 6), rightly emphasises 
the fact that the New Testament is a Greek book. This is the side of the 
problem which interests me most. My desire is to continue the work recently 
begun by Georg Heinrici, Adolf Harnack, H. J. Holtzmann, Otto Pfleiderer, 
and other theologians, by Hermann Usener, Albrecht Dieterich, Richard 
Reitzenstein, Paul Wendland, and other classical scholars. To the literary 
Greek sources, which have been chiefly studied hitherto, I would add the 
non-literary ones, which are for the most part more congenial] with the New 
Testament. An excellent guide to the material hitherto collected by students 
of comparative religion is Carl Clemen’s Religionsgeschichtliche Erkidrung des 
Neuen Testaments, Giessen, 1909. 
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here again, I believe, the new texts will not 
desert us. ) va Ki 

Some kind of an understanding as to methods of | 
work would certainly be desirable at. the outset ; but 
I must resist the temptation to discuss here in its full 
extent a methodological problem’ which has engaged 
my liveliest interest since the beginning of my 
studies. I will only remark that in the case of each 
single observation made I find the questions resolve 
themselves for me into the alternative’: is it analogy 
or is it genealogy? That is to say, we have to ask: 
Are the similarities or points of agreement that we 
discover between two different religions to be re- 
garded as parallelisms of more or less equal religious 
experience, due to equality of psychic pitch and 
equality of outward conditions, or are they dependent 
one on the other, demonstrable borrowings ? 

Where it is a case of inward emotions and religious 
experiences and the naive expression of these emo- 
tions and experiences in word, symbol, and act, I 
should always try first to regard the particular fact 
as “analogical.” ® 

Where it is a case of a formula used in worship, a 
professional liturgical usage, or the formulation of 
some doctrine, I should always try first to regard the 
particular fact as “ genealogical.” 

The apologist, if he ever acknowledges anything, 
acknowledges as a rule only analogy, and_ prefers 
to erect walls and fences round his own little 
precinct. 


‘ Richard M. Meyer, Kriterien der Aneignung (offprint from Neue Jahrbiticher 
fiir das klassische Altertum, etc.), Leipzig, 1906, is very instructive. 

* Cf. Die Christliche Welt, 14 (1900) col. 270. 

* To Georg Heinrici belongs the undoubted merit of having paved the way 
for the analogical method, in Germany, at a time when such researches met 
with little sympathy. 
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The amateur in these subjects thinks as a rule only 
of genealogy. His best instrument is the wooden 
ruler with which, to his own increasing admiration, 
he draws straight lines that can be produced to any 
length. Finding a phantom of the desert among the 
Bedouins and a slave possessed with a daemon in 
the lanes of Smyrna, he triumphantly proclaims the 
phantom as the ancestress of the daemon, and there 
is nothing hidden from his sagacity after he has 
persuaded himself that the gold in some prehistoric 
shrine came from Saba, the marble from Paros, and 
the cedar-wood from Lebanon. 

Most pitiable of all, however, are the mere shifters- 
on’ and wipers-out of names. Anything trivial they 
regard as genuine; where there is a great name, 
there is something to rub out: the Sermon on the 
Mount cannot be by Jesus, nor the Second to 
Corinthians by Paul. By whom then? The Sermon 
on the Mount by X or Y, or possibly by seventeen 
anonymous writers, and the Second to Corinthians, 
if written by anybody, then by Z, yes, by Z! Having 
thus made everything anonymous, they think they 
have done a work of scholarship and have disposed of 
the texts themselves for ever. 

Now, supposing there were cogent reasons for 
doubting St. Paul’s authorship of the confessions in 
the Second to Corinthians, I should acknowledge 
these reasons. But would the text itself be then 
done away with? The text itself, with its thoughts, 
remains, and remains classic: the disappearance of 
the one word Paul from the first line does not detract 
from the intrinsic value of the text. Does a coin- 
collector throw one of his gold coins on the dust-heap 


‘ The term Weiterschieber (here translated “shifters-on”) was coined by 
Hermann Oeser, Die Christliche Welt, 5 (1891) col. 780. 
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because it was along with the Persian ones and he 
finds it to be Lycian, or because he is unable to 
identify it at all ? | 

What is the actual result of making the synoptic 
sayings of Jesus anonymous ? Merely the proper 
name Jesus is erased ; the centre of energy, the “I,” 
the personality behind the sayings, remains. 

We will not dispute that the erasers and shifters- 
on may in their zeal empty an ink-pot over the map 
of the ancient Mediterranean lands; a great deal is 
possible in the scholar’s study. But if these poor 
people want us to do more than sympathise with 
them in their misfortune—as we certainly do most 
readily—if they ask us to believe that the blackened 
provinces of their dirty map have swallowed up all 
that was counted valuable evidence of the ancient 
culture of the Mediterranean, they demand the sacri- 
fice of our intellects. We must treat them kindly, 
and let them go on shifting ; the earth is round, and 
So, across sea and land, they will find their way back 
to us some day. 

Pledged to no inexorable “method,” but testing 
each case as it arises; not providing an answer at 
any cost to every question, but content to leave 
doubtful what is really obscure ; recognising, how- 
ever, that light is light—the New Testament student 
will reap a rich harvest from our texts, Let me 
proceed to give some indication of the sort of thing 
he is likely to find, and where it may be found.! 


2. He finds the world as it was in the age of the 
Caesars, that is the historical background of Primitive 


' The following pages make no claim to even approximate completeness of 
statement, As a rule only characteristic examples have been picked out; the 
amount of material still to be worked up is enormous, 
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Christianity—and first of all the general cultural 
background. | 

In sketching the literary development of Primitive 
Christianity we saw that in the growth of our religion 
there is reflected from the very beginning the differ- 
ence between the characteristics of the common 
people in town and country. To comprehend this 
difference we must know what the ancient civilisation 
was like in town and country. From literary sources 
we were fairly well acquainted with ancient city-life, | 
but the ancient village and small country town, being 


seldom touched upon in literature, were practically 


inaccessible. Archaeological discovery, especially 
since the finding of papyri and ostraca, has brought 
about a resurrection of such places. As students 
of the New Testament we are most interested 
in the villages and little country towns of Galilee, 
and we have at any rate become acquainted with 
the same kind of places in the neighbour land of 
Egypt. 

Some idea of the abundance and freshness. of the 
materials now at our command to illustrate the 
civilisation of certain Egyptian villages may be 
gathered from an examination of Wessely’s! valuable 
collections relating to the villages of Caranis and 
Socnopaei Nesus. Any one who has been brought 
up in the country and has a spark of imagination 
clinging to him can now without difficulty participate 
by sympathy in the thousand and one little things 
that made up the social vortex for the men and 
women of these places. The same trifles, of daily 
occurrence among their not very dissimilar neighbours 


* Karanis und Soknopaiu Nesos, Studien zur Geschichte antiker Cultur- 
und Personenverhiltnisse. Denkschriften der Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, philos.-hist. Classe, Band 47, Wien, 1902, p. 56 ff. 
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in Galilee at the same epoch, served the Master of 
parable as symbols of the Eternal. 

No less vividly, however,the countrytowns of Egypt, 
large and small, arise before us—Arsinoé, Magdola, 
Oxyrhynchus,! Hermupolis,’ and other places. 

There must, of course, have been differences be- 
tween country life in Egypt and in Palestine, owing 
particularly to differences in the soil and methods of 
work. The degree of Hellenisation must also have 
been slighter in Galilee than in Egypt. But the 
common element must have predominated. 

The parallelism extends not only to details of social 
history such as the unpopularity of the “ publicans,” ; 
or again the “tribute” of two drachmae* levied in 
Egypt for the Great Great God Suchus in the gospel 
age,’ but also to peculiarities of legal life. 

A. Florentine papyrus’ of the year 85 A.D. 
(Figure 41) supplies a very noteworthy parallel to 
“Mark xv. 15, etc. In the words of the evangelist,’ 


) Erich Ziebarth discourses with charm and fascination of these three little 
towns in his Kulturbilder aus griechischen Stdédten (Vol. 131 of the series 
called “Aus Natur und Geisteswelt”), Leipzig, 1907, p. 96ff. A rich collec- 
tion of material for Arsinoé is given by Carl Wessely, Die Stadt Arsinoé 
(Krokodilopolis) in griechischer Zeit, Sitzungsber. der Kais. Akad. d. W. in 
Wien, philos.-hist. Cl, Bd. 145, Wien, 1902, pp. 1-58. 

2 Of. the life-like description by Paul Viereck, Die Papyrusurkunden von 
Hermupolis. Ein Stadtbild aus rémischer Zeit. Deutsche Rundschau, 35, 
Part 1 (October 1908), pp. 98-117. 

3 Of, Wilcken, @riechische Ostraka, I. p. 568 f. * Matt. xvii. 24. 

5 Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 748, of the year 48 A.D. Cf. Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka, I. 360. For the expression “Great Great (= greatest) 
God,” imitated from the Egyptian (Wilcken), cf. Moulton, Grammar,’ p. 97, 

® No. 6ls9”, Supplementi Filologico-Storici ai Monumenti Antichi Papiri 
Greco-Bgizii pubblicati dalla R. Accademia dei Lincei, volume primo, Papiri 
Fiorentini . .. per cura di Girolamo Vitelli, Milano, 1906, p. 113ff., with 
facsimile (Plate IX.), here reproduced (Figure 41) by kind permission of 
the BR. Accademia dei Lincei. Of. the valuable notes by Ludwig Mitteis, 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 26 (1905), Romanistische 
Abteilung, p. 485 ff. For the chronology cf. Wilcken, Archiv, 4, p. 445. 

76 6€ IleAGros Bovrduevos mojo Td ikavdv T@ bxAm dmréd\vcev adrots Tov | 
BapaSBav xa mapédwxev rov "Inoody ppayeddwoas tva oraupw7. 
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Fic. 41.—Report of Judicial Proceedings before the Praefect of Egypt, G. Septimius Vegetus, 85 A.D 
Papyrus. Now at Florence. By permission of the R. Accademia dei Lincei. (4 of the size of the 
original, ) 
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i “ And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released 
Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged Him, to be crucified.” 


The papyrus, containing a report of judicial pro- 


ceedings, quotes these words of the governor of 


Egypt, G. Septimius Vegetus, before whom the case 
was tried, to a certain Phibion :— 


“Thou hadst been worthy of scourging! . . . but I will 
give thee to the people.” ? 


Phibion’s offence was that he had “of his own 
authority imprisoned a worthy man [his alleged 
debtor] and also women.” The Florentine papyrus 
is thus a beautiful illustration of the parable of the 
wicked servant (Matt. xviii. 30) and the system, 
which it presupposes, of personal execution by im- 
prisonment for debt. Numerous other papyri and 
inscriptions show that this was in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, and elsewhere, a widespread legal custom.’ 
Probably the most interesting example for us is an 
inscription * in the Great Oasis containing an edict 
of the governor of Egypt, Tib. Julius Alexander, 
68 a.D. The technical expression here used has the 
same ring asin the gospel. “They delivered them 
into other prisons,” says the Roman governor’; “he 
cast him into prison,” says Jesus.° 


‘ A parallel to John xix, 1, cf. also Luke xviii. 33, etc., where, as in the 
papyrus, the word used is pacriydw. 

* dévos wlély fis maoreywOfjva, ... xaplfoua dé oe roils 8yAos. Vitelli called 
attention to Mark xv. 15. I first learnt of the papyrus in conversation with 
Wilcken. ; 

* Cf. especially Ludwig Mitteis, Retchsrecht und Volhksrecht in den ostlichen 
Provinzen des romischen Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, 1891, p. 444 ff.; also Zeitschrift 
der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 26 (1905), Romanistische Abteilung, 
p. 488, a note on the Reinach Papyrus No. 7. 

* Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 669152, (cf. below, 
Fig. 55, facing p. 362), 

5 mapédocay kal els dAdas PudAaKaS. 

5 ¢Barev adrov eis Puhaxhy. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable discovery of this 
kind in the new texts is a parallel found some time 
ago to the statement in Luke i. 3, which has been 
so much questioned on the strength of mere book- 
learning, that on the occasion of the enrolment for 
taxation made by Cyrenius, “all went to enrol them- | 
selves, every one to his own city.”* That this was 
no mere figment of St. Luke or his authority, but ‘ 
that similar things * took place in that age, is proved 
by an edict*® of G. Vibius Maximus, governor of 
Egypt, 104 a.p. (Figure 42). I am indebted to 
Ulrich Wilcken* for the following restoration of the 
text, to which re-examinations of the original by 
Grenfell and Hunt have also contributed :— 


I dios Ovi|B.o[s MaEpos Era |px[os] 
Airydat[ou réyee *| 

20 tis Kat’ oil Kiay atroypapis ov|vectalcns|? 
avayxatov [éorw trac toils cal’ F[vtwa] 
Snore aitliay éxotaot THY éavTor | 
vopav mpocalyyéAre|o0au eral ved-] 
Get eis Ta Eavl[tav é|péotia, fa] 

25 Kai THY cvv7nOn [oi]|Kovopiay THs azro-| 
ypabijs tAnp@cwow Kal Th Tpoc|nKov-| 
on avTois yewpyias Tpockaptepynce| awy. | 





ee 


Gaius Vibius Maximus, Praefect of Egypt, saith: The enrol- 
ment by household ® being at hand, it is necessary to notify all 


' «al émopevovro raves dmroypaderOai, Exacros els Thy éavrod modu. 


’ The Egyptian edict does not correspond with the passage in St. Luke in 
every particular, but the similarity is very great. 

° Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Vol. III, ed. F. G. Kenyon and 
H. I. Bell, London, 1907, p. 125, No. 904ig¢,, with facsimile (Plate 30), here 
reproduced by kind permission of the British Museum (Fig. 42). Of. J. H. 
Moulton, The Expository Times, Vol. 19, No. 1, October 1907, p. 40f., and 
E, Schiirer, Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 32 (1907) col. 683 f.—I have already (p. 227 above) 
estimated the importance of this papyrus in other respects. 

4 Letter, Leipzig, 13 Oct. 1907. 

° P. W. Schmiedel would read é]vecrd[ons]. 

° The reference is to one of the censuses which were taken (accerding to 
an important discovery by U. Wilcken, Hermes, 28 [1893] p. 230 ff.) every 
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Hie. 42.—Hdict of the Praefect of Egypt, G. Vibius Maximus, 104 A.D. Papyrus (part of a letter 
copy-book). Now in the British Museum, By permission of the Museum authorities. (¢ of the size 
of the original.) 
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who for any cause soever are outside their nomes to return 
to their domestic hearths, that they may also accomplish the 
customary dispensation of enrolment and continue steadfastly 


in the husbandry that belongeth to them. 


With regard to the last two lines Wilcken' writes 


to me: “ We have several such edicts, requiring the 


peasants to return and do their work (e.g.2 Geneva 
Papyrus No. 16). The Praeféct here goes beyond 
his immediate subject when he takes the opportunity 
to enforce these injunctions once again.” 

~The cultural parallelism between Egypt and the 
birthplace of Christianity again explains the fact that 
we are repeatedly able to illustrate from Egyptian 
papyri details of the life of the people in Palestine 
which Jesus immortalised in His parables. 

Besides the above-mentioned parallel to the parable 
of the wicked servant, we have illustrations to the 
parables of the good Samaritan,’ the importunate 
widow,‘ and the prodigal son.” To one familiar with 
both the gospels and the papyri the general impres- 
sion says even more plainly than the details that we 
are dealing with the same kind of people in the two 
countries. 

Of course there are equally notable parallels to 
gospel details in the written remains found in other 
Mediterranean lands. ‘The fact is that the threads 
of connexion between Primitive Christianity and the 


14 years in order to fix the poll-tax or other personal dues. Among the papyri 
there are large numbers of documents relating to these assessments. Sir 
W. M. Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethiehem ? London, 1898, attempted to 
explain the enrolment in the time of Cyrenius by means of these facts; cf. on 
the other hand E. Schiirer, Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 24 (1899) col. 679 f. 

1 Letter, Leipzig, 24 Oct. 1907. 

2 This and other edicts are cited by the editors Kenyon and Bell, p. 124 £. 

3 Gf. above, p. 131, n, 1. 

4 Cf. above, p. 131, n. 1. 

5 Of. above, p. 131, n. 1; and especially p. 176 ff. 
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world are to be sought not in the high regions of 
culture and power but in the lower levels of the 
common life of the people, which has been far too much 
neglected hitherto. When it has once been grasped 
that the threads cross and re-cross where labourers 
work for hire in the vineyard, and where the house 
is swept for the sake of a lost drachma, we shall be 
ready to receive with something more than indifference 
a detail like the following, which brings so vividly 
before our eyes the popular character of the gospel.’ 

In order to arm His disciples for their dangerous 
work in the world with the same trust in God that 
filled His own heart, Jesus exhorts them (Matt. x. 
28 ff.) thus :— ; 


“Fear not. . . . Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore; ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.” , 


The evangelist Luke (xii. 6) has recorded this saying 
somewhat differently :— 


“ Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings ?” 


The difference. between these two versions is 
practically quite unimportant, although the equa- 
tion 2:5 = 1:2 does not hold mathematically. On 
the purchaser taking a larger number of birds the 
proportional price may well have been reduced ; as 
we should say nowadays, they came cheaper by the 
half-dozen. It is quite possible that Jesus repeated 
this particularly homely analogical conclusion from 
the less (the little sparrows) to the greater (the 
infinitely more valuable human beings) on more 


‘ In what follows I avail myself of my article on “Der Marktpreis der 
Sperlinge” in Die Christliche Welt, 17 (1903) col. 203 ff. 
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than one occasion, with variants, so that both versions 
might go back to Him. Be that as it may, the 
saying about the sparrows—apart, of course, from 
the mighty “Fear not,” which is indivisible—contains 
a threefold statement if we analyse it as an economic 
document of the Imperial period :— 

(1) Sparrows were a very cheap article sold in 
the market as food for the poor ; 

(2) ‘They were sold in the market either by the 
pair or in fives, the pair being the smallest, 
and five the next smallest quantity sold ; 

(3) The market price in the time of Jesus was a 
“farthing” (= about a halfpenny of our 
money) a pair, or two “ farthings ” (= about 
a penny of our money) for five. 

The same three deductions, nearly, can be drawn 
from one of the inscriptions discovered recently. 
There is a highly important commercial law of the 
Emperor Diocletian, known as the maximum tariff, 
the greater part of which has long been known from 
inscriptions. All kinds of articles of commerce are 
quoted in this tariff, and to each item is attached 
the highest price at which it is allowed to be sold. 
Historians of the Imperial period are not agreed 
as to the real purpose of this tariff; but the question 
does not concern us here. The interesting point 
for us is that a new fragment’ of the tariff which 
was discovered in Aegira in 1899 gives us the highest 
price for sparrows. From it we learn the following 
particulars, applying of course to the end of the third 
century A.D. :— 

(1) Of all birds used for food sparrows are the 

cheapest; they are cheaper, for instance, 
than thrushes, beccaficoes, and starlings. 


1 Published in an Athens journal, E@ymepis Apyatodoyixn, 1899, p. 154, 
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(2) They were usually sold in decades. ‘Ten seems 
to have been the regular number with all 
sorts of small animals (cf. our dozen); the 
tariff, for instance, gives the prices for 10 
thrushes, 10 beccaficoes, 10 starlings. 

(3) According to the tariff 10 sparrows are to be 
sold for at most 16 “denarii.” This docs 
not mean the old silver denarii, but the 
new copper coins, whose value ‘Theodor 
Mommsen* and Salomon Reinach? agree 
in estimating at (13 pfennig, 21 centimes) 
less than an English farthing. The market 
price of 10 sparrows was fixed at a maxi- 
mum of threepence-halfpenny (English). 

From what Jesus says, the half-decade of sparrows 

in His day cost about one penny (English); the 
whole decade would therefore cost about twopence. 
Taking into account the difference in date—which 
is itself quite sufficient to explain the difference in 
price—and the fact that Diocletian is fixing a maxi- 
mum price, we cannot deny that Jesus spoke with 
correct observation of the conditions of everyday life. 
This is not a mere game that we have been playing with 
farthings. The edict of the Emperor Diocletian helps 
us, I think, to understand one of the finest utterances 
of Jesus in its original significance. Even in small 
things Jesus is great. The unerring eye for actualities 
that asserts itself so repeatedly in the gospel parables, 
comes out also in the saying about the sparrows. St. 
Paul has been accused—but unjustly—of overreach- 
ing himself in the figure (Rom. xi. 17 ff.) of the 
wild branch grafted on the cultivated olive. The 
reproach is groundless, because St. Paul is there 


1 Hermes, 25 (1890) p. 17 ff," 
? Revue numismatique, 1900, p. 429 ff. 
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bent on demonstrating something that is really 
against nature; but St. Paul, the inhabitant of the 
city, had not the grand simplicity of Jesus, the child 
of the country, in his attitude to nature, or he would 
never have written (1 Cor. ix. 9), with expectation 
of a negative answer, “Doth God take care for 
oxen?” Jesus grew up among country people, who 
lived with their animals and felt for them: the ox 
and the ass, as we know from pictures in the cata- 
combs, were early placed beside the manger-cradle 
of the child Christ, and the popular instinct that 
borrowed them from Isaiah i. 8, and still speaks to 
us from those pictures, was right. Jesus was in His 
true element in the market-place, watching a poor 
woman counting her coppers to see if she could 
still take five or ten sparrows home with her. Poor, 
miserable little creatures, fluttering there, such num- 
bers of them, in the vendors’ cages! A great many 
can be had for a very small sum, so trifling is their 
value. And yet each one of them was loved by 
the Heavenly Father. How much more will God 
care for man, whose soul is worth more than the 
whole world ! 

While the papyri from the villages and small 
towns of Egypt introduce us indirectly to the 
characteristic civilisation of the synoptic gospels, the 
rediscovered culture of the cities of Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Southern Italy shows us rather the back- 
ground of St. Paul’s missionary labours. 

Even Pompeii, although St. Paul probably never 
walked its lanes, is extraordinarily instructive. It not 
only furnishes us with texts; it has, by its peculiar 
fate, been itself preserved with all the actuality of 
petrifaction, and we may regard it as a typical 
town. “Such was the actual appearance of a city 

18 
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of Campania at the time when the Emperors Nei ero, 
Vespasian, Titus ruled the world of their day.” 

This remark about Pompeii was made by Friedrich 
von Duhn,' under whose masterly guidance I was 
privileged to visit the place, gathering new and lasting 
impressions ; and I would add, speaking in terms of 
the New Testament: Such was the appearance of a 
small Hellenistic town in the West in the time when 
St. Paul wrote at Corinth his letter to the Romans, 
his heart full of thoughts of the West, which began 
for him with Italy. Besides the indescribably valu- 
able general impression, there are plenty of striking 
details. The Pompeian inscriptions HRISTIAN (?) 
and Sodoma Gomora have given rise to a well-known 
controversy.’ In the Macellum* at Pompeii we can 
imagine to ourselves the poor Christians buying 
their modest pound of meat in the Corinthian 
Macellum (1 Cor, x. 25), with the same _ life-like 
reality with which. the Diocletian maximum tariff 
called up the picture of the Galilean woman pur- 
chasing her five sparrows. How full the wall- 
inscriptions are of popular wit and popular coarseness ! 
What an abyss of degradation in the higher classes 
opens beneath us when the obscene Pompeian 
bronzes, costly in material and execution, are shown 
in the Naples Museum! One single example of a 


' Pompeji eine hellenistische Stadt in Italien (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt 
114), Leipzig, 1906, p. 24. » This is an excellent introduction. The large works 
on Pompeii are easily accessible. 

2 Paul obviously divided his world into two halves: the eastern half 
stretched “from Jerusalem unto Illyricum” (Rom. xv. 19), What was under- 
stood by “TIllyricum” in the Imperial age is shown by Wilhelm Weber, Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, Leipzig, 1907, p. 55. 

8 Of. A. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten dret Jahrhunderten,? II., Leipzig, 1906, p. 74, and E. Nestle, Zeitschrift 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 5 (1904) p. 168, where other possible 
direct witnesses to Judaism and Christianity in Pompeii are mentioned. 

* T.e, “shambles,” “‘ meat-market.” 

i 
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contribution to our knowledge of the New Testament 
from Pompeii may be given here in more detail. 
In the Revelation of St. John (xiii. 18) we read :— 


“Let him that hath understanding, count the number 
of the beast: for it is the number of a man, and his number 
is, Six hundred three score and six.” (Some ancient 
authorities read 616 instead of 666.) 


Scientific commentators are probably by this time 
agreed that the name to be “counted” must be 
found by “gematria,” 7.e. we must look for a name 
the letters of which, taken separately in their ordinary 
values as numerals and added together, will make 
up the sum of 666 or 616. Now it has been generally 
assumed by exegetists: hitherto that gematria was 
a specifically Jewish form of the numerical riddle, 
and_ therefore attempts have often been made, 
especially in recent times, to solve the number 666 
or 616 by means of the Hebrew alphabet. As a 
matter of fact, however, the interchange of numbers 
for words and words for numbers was not unknown 
to the ancient Greeks, as even Greek lexicons? tell 
us. The patristic writers, in so far as they attempt 
to solve the riddle with the Greek alphabet, show 
that such numerical puzzles were not entirely foreign 
to the Greek world. From Pompeii, however, we 
learn that they were current among the people at 
the very time in which the New Testament was 
being written. A. Sogliano® has published graffiti 
(wall-scribblings) from Pompeii, i.e. not later in 


1 Cf. Die Christliche Welt, 17 (1903) col. 746 £. 

* S.v. iodyngos. H. D[elehaye], in the Analecta Bollandiana, 27, p. 443, refers 
to Perdrizet, Revue des études grecques, 17 (1904) pp. 350-360, 

* Isopsepha Pompeiana, Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 10 
(1901) pp. 256-259. An extract is given in the Wochenschrift fiir klassische 
Philologie, 19 (1902) col. 52, 
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date than 79 a.p., one example of which is as 
follows :— 


"Apépipmvos ae “A ppo- Amerimnus thought upon 
vias TaN, Stas K(v )pia(s) er 
ayab@ ts 6 apiOpos pe (or 
are’) Tod Kadod dvoparos [cf. 


James ii. 7]. name is 45 (or 1035). 


Another example reads :— 


his lady Harmonia! for good. 


The number of her honourable 


Pir 7s aprOpwos ppe’. | I love her whose number is 545, 


These graffiti, in date not far removed from the 
Revelation of St. John, certainly suggest new riddles, 
but they also establish, besides those sesalrendly pointed 
out, the following facts :— 

(1) They are concerned with names of persons, 
which names for some reason or other are to be 
concealed. 

(2) The name was concealed by resolving it into 
a number. In all probability single letters were 
given their usual values as numerals and then added 
together. 

(3) The similar numerical riddle in the Revelation 
would not necessarily seem Semitic, z.e. foreign, to 
the men of the Greek-speaking world. Examples of 
such playing with numbers have been found on 
inscribed stones? of the Imperial period at Per- 
gamum, which was one of the cities of the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. u. 12 ff.). Quite recently Franz Biicheler® 
has proved how widespread the habit was at that 
time, and a passage in Suetonius (Nero, 39), hitherto 


1 This name is probably only bestowed playfully by the writer on his 
mistress; her real name is hidden ‘in the number. [For the whole sentence 
cf, LXX Neh, v.19, xiii. 31. TrR.] 

2 Cf. Die Inschriften von Pergamon, Nos. 333, 339, 587. The Pompeian 
grafitt are, however, more valuable, because more popular. 

8 Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, New esa 61 (1906) p. 307£. Iowe 
this reference to Wilhelm Weber. 


_ he 
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obscured by false conjectures, has been cleared up 
by his brilliant discovery that the name “Nero” is 
there resolved numerically into “ matricide.” 

(4) In solving the apocalyptic numbers 616 and 
666, occurring in a Greek book, it is not only not 
unfeasible to start from the Greek alphabet,’ it is in 
fact the most obvious thing to do. 


In any case the graffiti at Pompeii bring the Book 
of Mysteries a little bit nearer to the Hellenistic 
world—the world in which it originated, but from 
which the exegetists have often divided it by an all 
too deep gulf, although in language and coloration 


it shows clearly the reflection of that world. 


A visit to Pompeii and the study of its records are 
most excellent means of supplementing one’s Eastern 
impressions, gathered from moderately sized towns 
of Asia Minor, such as Magnesia on the Maeander, 
or Priene, and deepened by the magnificent publica- 
tions’* of the inscriptions and other discoveries. The 


same is true of Hierapolis* and many smaller towns 


of Asia.+ 
A good deal is also known about the civilisation of 


1 If I may here venture to propose a solution, 616 (= Kaioap deés, “‘ Caesar 
god”) is the older secret number with which the Jews branded the worship of 
the emperor. 666 is perhaps a Christian adaptation of the Jewish number 
to bring it into (subordinate) harmony with 888 (= 'Iyoois, “ Jesus”). 

2 For Magnesia on the Maeander, which I visited on 15 April, 1906; see 
p. 12, n. 3 above, and Thieme’s book (p. 17,n.3 above), For Priene, whichI saw 
under the guidance of Theodor Wiegand on 16 April, 1906, cf. p. 12, n. 4 above, 
and Ziebarth, Kultwrbilder, p. 50ff. The early Christian “ house-church” at 
Priene is of great interest, cf. Priene, p. 480 f. 

3 Cf. p. 12, n. 6 above. 

4 Cf, pp.12, 14above. To the Austrian researches there named we may add: 
Rudolf Heberdey and Adolf Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien ausgefiihrt 1891 und 
1892, Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Classe, 44 Band (1896), 6 Abhandlung; aiso Rudolf 
Heberdey and Ernst Kalinka, Bericht tiber zwei Reisen im siidwestlichen 
Kleinasien [1894 and 1895], ibid. 45 Band (1897), 1 Abhandlung. 
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the islands in the Imperial age. The islands of the 
sea between Ephesus and Corinth were not outside 
the sphere of St. Paul’s missionary labours. There 
are scholars who, in the 16th chapter, of Romans, 
assume with the utmost calmness wholesale migra- 
tions of poor Christians from Asia to Rome, and 
who make the slave Onesimus mentioned in Philemon 
run over from Colossae to Rome or Caesarea, as if it 
were something quite ordinary ; and yet these same 
scholars regard a journey of St. Paul from Ephesus 
to Crete as wildly improbable. But the islands were 
easier to get at than many towns in the interior of 
Asia Minor: the list of perils encountered by Paul 
the traveller in 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff shows us that 
travelling by land was fraught with great difficulties 
for a poor man.? From our authorities we must 
certainly assume that St. Paul made many more 
voyages than we are now able to determine in detail. 
He had suffered shipwreck three times already before 
the. Second Epistle to the Corinthians was des- 
patched *; and the Pastoral Epistles also mention 
voyages of the apostle and his companions, of which 
‘1 The assumption breaks down at once from the fact that Aquila and 
Priscilla were at Ephesus when the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
(1 Cor. xvi. 19), and that their house was a centre for church meetings. Some 
six months later the Epistle to the Romans was written, so that within that 
short time Aquila and Priscilla must have not only gone to Rome, but also. 
have got together again at once the church meeting in their house mentioned: 
in Rom. xvi. 5.—To describe the personal names in Rom. xvi. as specifically 
Roman on the strength of inscriptions found in the city of Rome is about as 
safe as to describe Wilhelm, Friedrich, Luise as specifically Berlin names 
because they are found on Berlin tombstones. The names referred to are 
found swarming in inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca all over the Mediterranean 
world.—Least appropriate of all to a letter to Rome is the passage 
Rom, xvi. 17-20. 

? The “ perils of rivers, perils of robbers” (2 Cor, xi. 26) have remained the 
same to the present day, as we were able to convince ourselves in April 1906, 
riding through the swamps of the Maeander, and next day at Didyma in the 


house of a Greek who had been shot by robbers immediately before our arrival, 
3 2 Cor, xi. 25, : 











Fie. 43.—“ Angel” Inscription from the Island 
of Thera. Gravestone, Imperial Period. Now in 
the Thera Museum. From a photograph by Dr. 
Hugo Kehrer. 
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nothing more is known, the principal. one being a 
voyage of St. Paul to Crete. This last reference 
| points at least to the early establishment of Christi- 
anity in the islands.” Even if it is not yet certain 
whether the “angel” inscriptions from Thera are 
Christian,’ the islands would deserve our attention 
for at least one reason, viz. that the inscriptions 
found there furnish a quantity of valuable information 
bearing on the history of the “ New Testament ” 
vocabulary.* Especially noteworthy are the inscrip- 
tions of Delos,’ Thera,® and Cos.’ 

Immeasurable, next, is the abundance of light, 


ever increasing from year to year, that has been shed 
1 Titus i. 5. 
2 Cf, Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums,? II. p. 195 f. 
i 3 Cf. the stimulating conjectures of Hans Achelis, Spuren des Urchristentums 
auf den griechischen Inseln? Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 1 (1900) p. 87ff. I saw the dyyedos-inscriptions on 18 May, 1906, in 
the Thera Museum. Many of them bear a rosette @, the central lines of 
which look like a cross, but are not a Christian cross (on this rosette see 
R, Herzog, Koische Forschungen und Funde, p. 90, n.1). As Friedrich von 
Duhn also remarked on that occasion, only one, No. 952, bears instead of @ a 
rosette with a p-cross. Iam indebted to the kindness of Dr. Hugo Kehrer for 
a photograph (Fig. 43). But I consider it highly probable that the rosette 
was given its Christian character subsequently. On 14 May, 1906, in the New 
Museum at Epidaurus, I saw a Christian rosette just like this on an ancient 
stone inscribed to Asclepius. Christian symbols are often found on stones of 
pre-Christian age.—In considering the question of the age of the Christianity 
of the islands two things must not be forgotten : the older Jewish settlements 
and the opportunities for intercourse between the islands, There were Jewish 
congregations in Crete, and how near Thera is to Crete I first learnt from 
personal observation : from the heights of Thera we saw in the south, where 
sky and deep blue sea joined, the snowy peaks of Ida and the other mountains 
of Crete. The preliminary conditions for a Christian mission from island to 
island were therefore very favourable.—I may add that in the monastery of 
St. Elias in Thera I saw a number of Biblical and patristic Greek MSS., the 
existence of which is, I believe, not generally known. Of. the account (not 
quite exhaustive) of them given in the Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 83 (1908) col. 491, 
by Samuel Brandt, who was travelling with me. There are also patristic 
MSS. in the Museum at Candia in Crete, as I was told by the director there, 
Dr. Hatzidakis. I had no time to inspect them, but I obtained the titles 
; afterwards, 4 Cf. the examples in Chapter II. above. 
i ®° Of. p. 18, 4. 5 above, 
® Cf. p. 13, n. 1 above, and Ziebarth’s sketch, Kulturbilder, p. 16 ff. 
7 Of. p. 13, n. 2 above. 
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upon the great New Testament cities of Asia Minor,’ 
illuminating the mission-field proper of Primitive 
Christianity. The spaciousness and boldness of their 
proportions, the strength-and grace of their architec- 
ture, the equable beauty of their Graeco-Roman 
works of art (from the marble miracles of masters in 
sculpture down to the humblest of the terra-cottas 
and small bronzes), the old places of worship, vener- 
able still in ruins—whoever has seen, and seeing 
has reanimated, all this in ever royal Pergamum,? in 
the solemn and oppressive gravity of Ephesus,’ and 
in the silent and but recently desecrated fairy-world 
of Miletus-Didyma,* will have acquired, even if all 


‘ Cf. on the whole subject Sir W. M. Ramsay, Pauline Cities, London, 1907. 
[One of the latest discoveries, announced by Sir W. M. Ramsay’s fellow- 
traveller, W. M. Calder, in The Times, 11 Nov., 1909, throws light on the 
conduct of the natives of Lycaonia who called Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul 
Mercury, Acts xiv. 11 ff. An inscription of the Ist cent. A.D. (?) found at 
Baluklaou, about a day’s ride south of Lystra, records the dedication of a 
statue of Mercury to Jupiter by men with Lycaonian names, thus proving 
the existence of a local cult of these deities, to which Ovid’s location of the 
story of Baucis and Philemon (Metamorphoses viii. 620-625) also points. TR.] 

* For Pergamum cf. p. 12, n.2 and p.17 above. On Good Friday, 1906, I had 
the advantage of seeing Pergamum under the guidance of Wilhelm Dorpfeld. 
Actual inspection of the place suggests that “ Satan’s throne” (Rev. ii. 13) can 
only have been the altar of Zeus ; no other shrine of the hill-city was visible 
to such a great distance and could therefore rank so typically as the repre- 
sentative of satanic heathendom. 

’ For Ephesus cf, p. 11, n. 2 above. It is no longer difficult of access and 
well repays the theological visitor. .We inspected the Austrian excavations, 
under Dr. Keil’s guidance, on Easter Sunday, 1906. Though one cannot see the 
house inhabited by the mother of Jesus, in spite of the already highly reputed, 
modern cult of Panagia Kapuli (cf. an article by me in Die Christliche Welt, 
20 [1906] col. 873ff.), yet there are the tragic remains of the temple of 
Artemis (Acts xix. 27), the well-preserved theatre (Acts xix. 29), the Stadium 
in which St. Paul fought with beasts (if 1 Cor. xv. 32 is to be taken literally), 
and important remains of early Christian architecture (the best, perhaps, still 
unexcavated). And above all, one obtains an ineradicable impression of the 
greatness and distinctiveness of the most important city in the world, after 
Jerusalem, in the early history of Christianity—the city of St, Paul and 
St. John the Evangelist. 

4 Tor Miletus-Didyma, see p. 12,n. 5 and p. 13,n. 4 above. We visited 
these places under the guidance of Theodor Wiegand, 16-18 April, 1906. 
Some Milesian matter will be found in the Appendices, 
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the details were to escape him, a permanent possession 
—the recognition of the grandeur of that world of 
which a Paul had ventured to say that it was passing 
away. Was this remark of the artisan missionary 
dictated by the futile envy of one excluded from it? 
or did it come from the consciousness of an inner 
power superior even to that world? And the quiet 
little Book containing the simple evidences of that 
power—does it not seem strangely great when we 
open it among the ruins of Ephesus? greater than 
the whole Bibliotheca Christiana of after times with 
its frequent sins of prolixity ? 

Some traditional lines in the picture of the ancient 
world would have to be altered if we were to try 
to-day to depict that world after a study of its own 
records.” Most of us, probably, at some time or other, 
have heard that the world to which the Gospel message 
came was thoroughly corrupt. Many writers have 
in good faith painted the situation in the Roman 
Imperial period in the darkest colours ; and in cases 


1 1 Cor. vii. 31, 

? The best works available to theologians are: Theodor Mommsen, Rémische 
Geschichte, Vol. V.; Ludwig Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte 
Roms in der Zeit von Augustus bis zum Ausgang der Antonine, 3 vols., 6th 
edition, Leipzig, 1888-1890 (in the 7th edition, the notes are unaccountably 
omitted) [Eng. trans. by L, A. Magnus and J. H. Freese, London, 1908 etc., 
in progress]; and especially Paul Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rimische Kultur 
im thren Beriehungen cu Judentum und Christentum (Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, I. 2), Tiibingen, 1907. The only thing I miss in this excellent 
work is a stronger emphasis on the popular elements in the culture of the 
Imperial age. The background sketched by Wendland is more suitable to 
that stage of Christianity in which it was becoming literary and theological. 
W. Staerk, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 2 small volumes in Gdschen’s 
series, Leipzig, 1907, gives a popular and well-ordered summary of recent 
research.—Theologians must on no account neglect the investigations of 
Ludwig Mitteis in the first part of his Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den 
dstlichen Provinzen des romischen Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, 1891, entitled “Die 
hellenistische (cf. p. vii) Civilisation und ihre Grenzen.” Though written 
before the publication of most of the papyri and ostraca, this book was 
epoch-making in its use of the non-literary texts which were known down 
to that time. 


— 
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where there was really nothing but light to be seen, 
people have been only too often. inclined to call the 
virtues of the heathen brilliant vices. 

This dark picture of ‘the ancient world is due, I 
think, to two main facts: it was drawn from the 
literary records. of the age, and it was influenced by 
the polemical exaggerations of zealous Fathers of the 
Church. St. Paul must not be held responsible for 
it; in spite of his feeling of superiority to this 
transitory world and its hollow wisdom, and in spite 
of his knowledge of the corruption of a great city,’ he 
did not overlook the light places, and he was never a 
mere advocate abusing his opponent. It was other- 
wise with the later champions of the faith, when the 
world had declared war to the knife against it. 
They had to struggle against the world outside and 
the world in their own camp, and it is not difficult 
to understand their passionateness and to pardon 
their heated exaggerations. 

But the Christian historian of to-day ought to be 
just in his judgments—because he is a Christian, 
and, if not for that reason, then because he is 
entered on the roll of the religion that came out 
victorious in the struggle. At any rate he ought 
to notice which lines are caricdtured. And it ought 
to be equally clear to him that the merely literary 
records of an age are insufficient to give him a 
reliable picture.? As a general rule, literature is a 
reflex of upper-class opinions. Doubt, denial, satiety, 
frivolity always proclaim themselves much more 
loudly in the upper than in the vigorous and un- 
spoiled lower classes. A lower class that begins to 
doubt and scoff is generally copying the educated 


1 Rom. i. 24 ff, 
? Cf. pp. 3, 4 above. 
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classes ; it always lags some few dozen years behind 
the class. above it, that amount of time being 
required for the impurities to filter down. Then, 
however, purification takes place automatically ; the 
giant body contains its own means of healing. 
The Roman Imperial period of literature is, as a 
matter of fact, rich in notes of negation and despair ; 
the luxury of the potentates, with its refinements 
in the cultivation of obscenity and brutality, certainly 
does give the age a dark look. But even in the 
literature forces of a-different kind are heard and 
felt. The popular writers on ethics in the narrower 
sense, to whom Georg Heinrici’ so insistently refers, 
served positively to prepare the way for Christianity ; 
but, not to mention them, what an _ attractive 
personality, taken all round, is Plutarch—and there 
are many other good names besides his that could be 
mentioned in the cultured and powerful class. And 
then, when we descend into the great masses and 
listen to them at their work, in the fields, in the 
workshop, on the Nile boat and the Roman corn- 
ships, im the army and at the money-changer’s 
table-—he must be blind who cannot see that many 
were leading useful, hard-working, dependable lives, 
that family feeling and friendship bound poor people 
together and strengthened them, that the blessings 
of an old and comparatively established civilisation 
were felt in the smallest villages, and, chiefly, that 
a deeply religious strain went through that entire 
world. | 


3. This brings us to that feature of the world 
contemporary with Primitive Christianity which is 


Chiefly in his various commentaries on the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
and in his semasiological analysis of the Sermon on the Mount (Vol. IIT. of 
his Bettrage, Leipzig, 1905). 
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for us, of course, the most important, viz. its religious 
position. The new texts are here extraordinarily 
productive, for a large proportion of them are of a 
directly religious nature. There are the innumerable 
epitaphs, in poetry and prose; there are prayers and 
dedications, temple laws and sacrificial regulations ; 
there are private letters with a religious colouring, 
horoscopes, amulets, cursing tablets and magical 
books; there are oracles and thankful accounts of 
deliverance from dire peril’ or of miraculous cures 
at the great shrines.? And if any one doubts the 
words of these texts—setting aside the assurances 
of intercession in the papyrus letters as mere phrases, 
and the reports of cures as simply so much sacerdotal 
fraud—perhaps figures will appeal to him. Let him 
calculate the sums of money that were devoted to 
religious purposes in the Imperial period on the 
evidence of dedicatory inscriptions and the papyri*— 
from the monster presentations to great temples 
immortalised in marble splendour, to the drachmae 
and obols of the Isis collections for which a receipt 
was issued to the Egyptian peasant on a miserable 
potsherd.* . 

Were it possible to collect before us, in all their 
shades of variety, the original documents attesting 
the piety of the Gentile world in the age of the 
New ‘Testament, and could we then with one 
rapid glance survey them all, we should feel as 
St. Paul did at Athens. After passing through the 


1 Hg. letter No. 9 above, p. 168 ff, 

2 Eg. p. 132 above. 

’ There is much material in a book, excellent also in other respects, by 
Walter Otto, Priester und Tempel im,hellenistischen Agypten. Bin Beitrag zur 
Kulturgeschichte des Hellenismus, 2 vols., Leipziz, 1905 and 1908, A portion 
of Vol. II. was printed as a Breslau “ Habilitationsschrift,” entitled Die 
wirtschaftliche Lage und die Bildung der Priester im hellenistischen Agypten, 
Leipzig, 1907. * Cf. p. 105 above. 
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streets of that one city he was fain to acknowledge 
that the men he had seen were “extremely religious.” ? 

The impression is deepened when we gaze actually 
upon some of the great places of worship which were 
still in repute in the Hellenistic period of Roman 
history. We experience over again in all their 
complexity the feelings of the ancient devotee, so 
far as they were determined by the prevailing 
atmosphere of the sacred place itself. It is possible, 
of course, unconsciously to read something modern 
into our interpretation of the temple walls and 
ordered -columns rising from the debris. Above all, 
the imposing solitude which usually surrounds us 
as we stand beside these ruins to-day may easily 
mislead us into giving a false touch to the picture we 
piece together for ourselves. But the great things 
cannot be sophisticated: sky, and sea, and cliff, 
gorge and plain, fig-tree and olive grove, and over 
all the frolic strife of sunlight and shadow—these 
are eternally the same. And it cannot be altogether 
wrong to assume that the feelings which come over 
us to-day” on the site of the ancient shrines were 
experienced also by the pious men of old who dis- 
covered and consecrated, settled and tended these 
places. All the effects come under one of two main 
heads: either the beauty and loveliness of the sacred 
place enlarge the heart to solemn devotion, or else 
the grandeur and the vastness make it sink shudder- 
ing before the terrible and the sublime. 

There is Olympia, with the sprightly charm of what 
might almost be a German hill- landscape—a place of 
joyous festal celebration. There is Kpidaurus, the 


1 xarh wdvra ws Seccdauoverrépovs, Acts xvii, 22. The A.V. “too super- 
stitious ” is an incorrect translation, found also in Luther’s Bible. 

2 The following is a sketch of my own impressions in April and pays 1906, 
on visiting the places named. 
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goal of sick pilgrims, in its green forest solitude 
remote from all the world. And Eleusis, above the 
silent bay bounded by the cornfields and olive planta- 
tions of the plain and by-the cliffs of Salamis ;—the 
spirit of this sanctuary is rendered with marvellous 
feeling in the most deeply religious work of ancient 
sculpture that I have ever seen, the Eleusinian 
Triptolemus relief in the Museum at Athens. 

There Corinth lies, above the gleaming beauty of 
her rock-crowned gulf, not unlike Eleusis, only vaster, 
severer, more masculine, possessing the oldest temple 
on Greek soil, and overhung by the defiant mass of 
the Acrocorinthus. There in her pride, and strength, 
and beauty the Acropolis of Athens sits enthroned 
above the crowded Polis, bearing sway over the sea 
and the islands, and calling up feelings of patriotic 
devotion. 

And then the island shrines: the temple of Aphaea 
in Aegina, on a steep wooded height, with wide 
expanses of sea visible through the tops of evergreen 
trees; lovely Delos in the circle of her humbler 
sisters ; Thera, opening up to us from primeval peaks, 
still sacred to this day, the beauty of sea and sunshine 
stretching away into the blue limitless distance. 
Finally the great seats of worship on the coast of 
Asia Minor: Pergamum, Ephesus, and Miletus- 
Didyma. . 

But nothing can approach the shrine of Delphi in 
dignity and vastness. The giants of the prime whose 
hands piled those frowning mighty walls of rock, the 
Phaedriads,' have here created for the sacred precinct 
a background of indescribable solemnity ; not even 
the extravagant profusion of costly votive offerings 


‘ [Steep rocks on one of the peaks of Parnassus, 800 feet above Delphi 
2,000 feet above sea-level. TR.] 
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in bronze and marble can have banished that solemnity 
in ancient times. And, on the highroad, if you let 
the eye stray downward from the bare rocks opposite 
into the valley, the stream that you see there far 
below is a stream—or rather, sea—of gloomy, silent 
olive woods: naught save the distant streak of some 
bay on the Corinthian Gulf, lit up for a moment as 
it catches a glimpse of the sun, gives to the heroic 
outlines of this awesome picture a kindlier touch. 
The inspection of all these venerable and solemn 
places, their buildings and their sculptures, increases 
our knowledge of ancient piety beyond what we 
know from the inscriptions and papyri. This is 
chiefly because in those texts—one need only recall 
the magical texts, for instance—it is the coarser forms 
of religion, strongly suggestive of “ heathenism,” that 
come prominently to the front. If we did not know 
it before, we learn now from this inspection that, even 
at the time of the great turning-point in religious. 
history, there were various levels of piety. Just as 
in museums we see the neolithic bowl side by side 
with the masterpiece of Attic vase-painting, so in 
Hellenism we find on the one hand vestiges of primi- 
tive folklore, surviving in secret corners and at cross- 
roads under cover of the night, and on the other hand 
temples bathed in the streaming sunlight, and votive 
gifts which nothing but a high religious culture could 
have created. And if we could awaken again to life 
the choirs that sang in those temples and are now for 
ever silenced, we should probably be still further con- 
vinced of the refinement of that culture. The earliest 
Christians certainly appreciated the mature beauty of 
the religious art of the world surrounding them, as 
we know from the comparatively unpolished writer 
of the Apocalypse. A good deal of the colouring of 
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his visions is obviously derived from the religious art 
and usage’ of Hellenistic Asia Minor; but he shared 
.the popular liking for strong effects, and it was 
certainly the more startling shades that he adopted. 


4, Amid the tangle of religions in the Hellenistic 
world of the Mediterranean—this must at least be 
hinted in this connexion—certain great lines become 
clearer and clearer, chiefly as a consequence of the 
discoveries of inscriptions: we see the other religions 
that competed with Christianity because they were 
themselves missionary religions. The great problems 
suggested merely by the new material already pub- 
lished are by no means all solved or even attacked 
yet,” but we can already reconstruct with great 
certainty the religious map of the world in the 
Imperial period,’ at least at some of ie main 
points. 

To take the chief instance, Greek J adel the 
mighty forerunner of Christianity as a world-religion, 
yielded up its hidden inscriptions; papyri and the. 
evidence of literary writers did the rest,—and so 

1 Cf. for instance my little essay on ‘‘White Robes and Palms” in #ibel- 
studien, p. 285 ff.; Bible Studies, p. 368 ff. Much Hellenistic material for the 
background of the various Apocalypses will be found in Albrecht Dieterich, 
Nekyia, Beitrage zur Exklarung der neuentdeckten Petrusapokalypse, Leipzig, 
1893; and Georg Heinrici, Der litterarische Charakter der neutestamentlichen. 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1908, p. 87 f. 

2 The older Egyptian texts, doubtless containing much undiscovered materia) 
of importance, ought to be examined, and the secularisation of the Egyptian 
divinities has not yet been investigated. What a prospect one single inscrip- 
tion opens up—the Isis inscription from Ios, p. 135 ff. above. Adolf Rusch, De 
Serapide et Iside in Graecia cultis, a Berlin dissertation, 1906, under- 
estimates its importance as evidence of the worship of Isis.—Meritorions, 
if not always convincing, is R. Reitzenstein’s Poimandres: Studien zur 
griechisch-igyptischen und friih-christlichen Literatur, Leipzig, 1904, It 
investigates the new religious formations in Egypt, represented especially by 
the Hermetic writings. 


’ A good survey is given by Franz Cumont, Les Religions Orientales dans le 
Paganisme Romain, Paris, 1907. 
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Emil Schiirer* was able to write his very full sketch 
of the Jews of the Dispersion. 

Franz Cumont’s work on Mithras? is monumental, 
not only in the sense of being written from the 
monuments; but there are also smaller investigations, 
such as Alfred von Domaszewski’s on the religion of 
the Roman army* or Hugo Hepding’s on Attis,‘ which 
would have been impossible without modern epigraphy. 

Finally there remain to be mentioned the important 
additions to our knowledge due to the light that has 
been thrown upon the worship of the sovereign, 
particularly emperor-worship, in antiquity—a form 
of cult whose importance is becoming more and more 
obvious in the religious history of the Graeco-Roman 
period. Comprehensive works have lately been 
published by E. Kornemann® and J. Toutain.® I 
hope to be able to show later on in this chapter how, 
considered in contrast with that of emperor-worship, 


» Geschichte des jiidischen Votkes, III.’ pp. 1-135; cf. also Harnack, Die Mission 
und Ausbreitung des Christentums, I.? pp. 1-16, and Theodore Reinach, article 
Diaspora, in Lhe Jewish Encyclopedia, IV., New York and London, 1903, 
p. 559 ff. 

* Teates et Monuments figurés relatifs aum Mystéres de Mithra, 2 vols., 
Bruxelles, 1899, 1896. Two small epitomes have appeared, entitled Les 
Mysteres de Mithra,’ Bruxelles, 1902, and Die Mysterien des Mithra. Ein 
Beitrag zur Religionsgeschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit. Autorisierte 
deutsche Ubersetzung von Georg Gehrich, Leipzig, 1903.—Albrecht Dieterich, 
Hine Mithrasliturgie erlautert, Leipzig, 1903, contains besides the material 
relating to the religion of Mithras (on which see Cumont, Revue de I’ instruc- 
tion publique en Belgique, 47, p.1, and Dieterich’s reply, Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, 8, p. 501) a number of other investigations bearing on our subject. 
Dieterich had previously published a survey entitled “Die Religion des 
Mithras” in the Bonner Jahrbiicher [Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Altertums- 
freunden im Rheinland], Part 108, p. 26 ff. Cf. also Harnack, Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums, I1.? p. 270 ff. 

% Die Religion des rimischen Heeres, Trier, 1895 ; offprint from the West- 
deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst, 14 (1895). 

‘ Attis seine Mythen und sein Kult, Giessen, 1903. 

° Zur Geschichte der antiken Herrscherkulte, Beitrige zur alten Geschichte 
[Klio], 1, pp. 51-146. 

° Les cultes paiens dans P empire romain. Premidre partie, tome I. Les 
cultes officiels; les cultes romains et gréco-romains, Paris, 1907. 
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much of the terminology of the earliest Christian 
worship acquires once more its original distinctive 
clearness. 


5. One other thing the student of Primitive 
Christianity owes to the new texts. It is something 
to have perceived the religious feelings that animated 
the great world contemporary with the New Testa- 
ment, and to have learnt to know its forms of 
worship, but much greater is the fact that ancient 
souls, seemingly lost to us for ever, have leapt into 
life once more. 

It has always been characteristic of Christianity 
from the beginning, that, as it lived in the souls of 
individuals, so it influenced the individual soul. 
- Christianity is in the very front rank as regards the 
discovery and culture of individual souls. Its oldest 
documents are without exception reflexes of souls. 
What a soul is reflected in the words of Jesus! 
What souls has He depicted with a few touches in 
His parables and words of disputation. And St. 
Paul’s letters are soul-pictures in such high degree 
that their writer is probably the best-known man of 
the early Empire: not one of his celebrated con- 
temporaries has left us such frank confessions. But 
to understand the progress of the new faith through 
the world we must know the spiritual constitution of 
the men from whom the missionaries came and to 
whom the message and pastoral care of the missionaries 
were addressed. 

That these were men of the non-literary lower and 
middle classes has been so often indicated in these 
pages from a variety of points of view, that I should 
have no objection if this thesis were described as a main 
feature of my book. Some little time ago there was 
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given us an admirable aid towards dividing off these 
classes from the upper class which, being possessed 
of power, wealth, or education, is the most seen and 
heard in the literature of the Imperial age and else- 
where. Under the auspices of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences three scholars, Elimar Klebs, Hermann 
Dessau, and Paul von Rohden, presented us with a 
three-volume work,’ Prosopographia Imperii Romani 
Saec. I. IT. IIL., uniting in one great alphabetical 
catalogue 8,644 men and women who are known from 
literature, inscriptions, etc., in the three centuries 
from Augustus to Diocletian, which of course mean 
to us the primitive period of Christianity. Turning 
the pages of these volumes we find among the men 
of the Imperial age the deified favourite Antinous, 
but not John the Baptist; Apollonius of Tyana, 
but not Jesus of Nazareth; the celebrated robber- 
chief Bulla Felix, but not Paul of ‘Tarsus; the 
historian Flavius Josephus, but not the Evangelist 
Luke, to say nothing of the vanished souls in the 
lists of salutations in the letters of St. Paul. This 
is no mere accident; the editors intentionally 
neglected “the endless multitude of plebeians that 
crowd the pages of ecclesiastical and legal writers.” 2 
I will not press the sentence; I will not refer 
in confutation of it to the isolated examples of 
insignificant persons who of course have found their 
way into this book of grandees here and there. But 
one thing I will say: That endless multitude, as it 
is rightly called, which seems too big to be compre- 


1 Berolini, 1897-1898. 

? Klebs in the Praefatio to Vol. I. (p. viii), “sed hominum plebeiorum 
infinita illa turba qua scripta ecclesiastica et auctorum iuris referta sunt 
procul semota est.” In exactly the same way the aristocratic historians of 
the Imperial age are devoid of almost all interest in Christianity in the first 
stages; and the fact that Jesus and St. Paul are not mentioned by certain 
contemporary writers is admirably accounted for by social history, 
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hended historically, and which begins below the upper 
eight-thousand found worthy to be catalogued in 
the Berlin Prosopographia, deserves attention because 
in it Primitive Christianity grew up and expanded. 
One of the greatest pictures in the Revelation drawn 
by one of that multitude and consecrated by the 
tears of those nameless ones shows’ the “ great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
standing before the throne, and before the Lamb, 

. who came out of great tribulation, . .. and 
who shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more.” 

And now to-day the new texts have brought 
a wonder to pass. That ancient world of the in- 
significant and the many who hungered and thirsted, 
which seemed to be inaccessible save to the dreamy 
eye of the seer, and hopelessly lost to the scholar, 
now rises up before us in the persons of innumerable 
individuals. They sow grains of wheat once more 
in the furrow blessed by the Nile; they pay their 
drachmae for tax and impost, duty and rate and 
collection; they travel by boat, on camels or on 
donkeys to the capital, to fill the halls of justice 
with their quarrels and abuse; adventurous youths 
climb on board the imperial ships bound for Italy ; 
in silent devotion the survivors observe ancestral 
custom at death and burial. And so it goes on 
from generation to generation, from the days of the 
Septuagint to the gospels and the church-meetings 
of the Pauline mission, on to Diocletian and the 
baptised Caesars: in the lower stratum there is always 
the same bustle of so many humble individuals 
eating, drinking, sowing, tilling, marrying and given 
in marriage. 

1 Rey. vii. 9-17, 
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But out of the ceaseless rhythm of wholesale 
existence souls emerge, individual souls, in which 
the scholar may recognise types of ancient personal 
life. The unparalleled value of the papyrus letters 
is this, that they bring before us with all possible 
truth ancient souls and spiritual conditions in the 
non-literary classes. 

What is it that makes these newly discovered 
papyrus letters such splendid evidence of the soul- 
life of the ancients ? 

What literature has to show us in the way of 
souls is a product of art, often of a high form of 
art, but even then generally only a drawing from 
the model. That which is literary cannot be com- 
pletely naive. We cannot be sure whether it is 
the real face or only a mask of concealment worn 
by a player when the Emperor Hadrian writes these 
verses * before his death :— 


‘Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whither wilt thou hie away,— 

Pallid one, rigid one, naked one— 
Never to play again, never to play?” 


And the works of the plastic arts? ‘The marbles 
and bronzes recovered from the ruins of ancient 


1 Whether they are genuine I do not know: Eduard Norden (letter, 
3 September, 1908) sees no reason for doubting their authenticity. They 
are found in the Seriptores Historiae Augustae, Hadrian, 25 (rec. Peter,” 
p. 27) :— 
* Animula vagula blandula 
hospes comesque corporis, 
, quae nunc abibis in loca 
pallidula rigida nudula 
nec ut soles dabis iocos!” 


For the “naked soul” cf. for instance St, Paul, 2 Cor. v. 3. [These verses are 
of acknowledged difficulty to translate. Prior, Pope, Byron, and Christina 
Rossetti are amongst those who have essayed the task, The version in the 
text is by Merivale. TR.] 
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cities and from the sea-bed around the coasts are 
certainly not soul-less; but to: whom would the 
athlete of Ephesus in the Theseion at Vienna, or 
the youth of Anticythera at Athens, have ever 
revealed his soul? These marvellous presentments 
of the human body so captivate us that we do not 
think of inquiring about their souls until we have 
said farewell to them and the bronzes can no longer 
understand our questioning. Who would venture 
to make the great eyes of the Egyptian mummy- 
portraits speak, or attempt to read the personal 
secrets of even the portrait-busts of the Imperial 
period? The connoisseur only ventures on hesitating 
attempts at interpretation when he is supported by 
literary tradition.’ 

And the men who speak to us on the inscribed 
stones—do they stand quite naturally before us ? 
Are they not in the same publicity as the stone, 
and are not their words calculated for publicity? We 
could indeed make shift to patch together some 
of their personalities, but we could put no life into 
them. The imperial physician and imperial murderer 
G. Stertinius Xenophon of Cos,’ the contemporary 
of St. Paul, is a case in point. The editor of the 
inscriptions of Cos has tried to make him live again 
and has found in him a figure for an_ historical 
romance * ;—a figure, certainly, but no soul. 

Two generations later a Lycian millionaire, 
Opramoas of Rhodiapolis, thrusts himself forward 
with boastful ostentation among the crowd of 
inscriptions from Asia Minor. On the walls of the 

' Hg. Wilhelm Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, 
p. 174: “A heaviness about the eyes and a reserved and piercing look give 
even to his (Hadrian’s) face a peculiarly melancholy stamp.” 


2 Cf. p. 248 above. 
* Rudolf Herzog, Koische Forschungen und Funde, p. 189 ff. 
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heroén destined for the reception of his mortal body 
we find still to-day nigh upon seventy records which, 
in order that his name might not perish, he engraved 
in marble, immortalising his money benefactions and 
other services, as well as the honours he received from 
emperors, procurators, and municipal associations. 
Thanks principally to modern archaeology’ this man 
with the full-sounding name has attained his object : 
Opramoas is to-day, at least in a few scholars’ 
studies, a sort of celebrity. But where is his soul? 
So far as it was not identical with his treasure, it 
is not to be found on all those great marble tablets.? 
And if we were to receive it from the hand of the 
angel who was sent to demand it of the rich man 
in the night, it would not be a soul that felt at 
home with the poor souls of the New Testament. 

Even where the inscriptions seem to bear a more 
personal note, we do not always find a personal 
manifestation. In the poetical epitaphs, especially, 
there is much that is borrowed and plenty of 
second-hand feeling. It would be rash, for example, 
to say that Chrysogonus of Cos, with his eighty- 
three years, was a great drinker merely on the 
strength of the epigram on his tomb (Figure 44), 
even supposing he was himself responsible for the 
epitaph. 

This feeble epigram,’ the metre of which is here 


1 Reisen im stidwestlichen Kleinasien, Il. pp. 76-135; Rudolf Heberdey, 
Opramoas Inschriften vom Heroon zu Rhodiapolis, Wien, 1897. The inscrip- 
tions extend from 125 to 152 A.D. Heberdey enumerates 69 of them. 

2 The Opramoas inscriptions are, however, of great value to us as religious 
history: first in illustration of the powerfully sarcastic parable of the rich fool 
(Luke xii. 16-21) and the other allied types of the “rich man,” and secondly 
in contrast with the spirit of Matt. vi. 1-4. 

5 Discovered and published by Rudolf Herzog, Koische Forschungen und 
Funde, p. 103 ff., No. 163, The greatly reduced facsimile (Fig. 44) is given 
here from Plate VI. 2 by kind permission of the discoverer and his publisher. 
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imitated in the translation, dates from the Imperial 
period and runs as follows :— 

ovvona Q) <a> Xpuvoo- One, Chrysogonus hight, lies 

yovos Novudday | Pree here, of nymphs an adorer, 

dérpes evdade xeiral | Saying to each passer-by, 
ae ; oy tee “Drink, for thou seest the 
@ Tetve, BrE€TrLS 
TO TéXOS. end.” . 
érav [r]. 83 years. 

The exhortation to drink in anticipation of 
approaching death is one of the well-known formulae 
of ancient popular morals’ (often, no doubt, of 
popular wit), and is by no means rare in epitaphs.' 
We can therefore draw no certain conclusion what- 
ever as to the spiritual constitution of Chrysogonus in 
particular from his epitaph. We know little about 
the old man beyond his name and a cult to which 
he was devoted ; his soul has disappeared for ever. 

The epitaphs of antiquity as a whole are of this 
service, that they reflect for us the emotions of a 
class of men rather than the innermost thoughts of 
individuals. Stones with long metrical inscriptions 
almost provoke us, as we seek for something personal 
behind the ornate forms, to cry sometimes in the 


words of a medieval inscription from Heraclia on 
the Black Sea > :— 


* Should no doubt be Nuv@éav. 

* 6 mdpodos, “the passer-by,” “traveller,” was hitherto only known in LXX 
2 Sam. xii. 4, Ezek. xvi. 15, 26, and Symmachus Jer. xiv. 8; but it occurs not 
exactly rarely in inscriptions (Herzog, p. 104 f.) and is therefore to be struck 
out of the list of “ Biblical” words. The word occurs also in the Inschriften 
von Priene, No. 311, and there is no need to conjecture mrapod[ tras. 

’ Cf. Isaiah xxii, 13 in the original text and in the interesting LXX transla- 
tion; then cf. St. Paul’s use of the passage in 1 Cor. xv. 32, which is very 
effective in a popular way. 4 Herzog, p. 105. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 8748, 13th cent. A.D.: 

ay oft A]lOo xpd ]fwour ék [r]aporulas, 

mépwov Bony, [apwvos, dWuxos wée[7]p[a]. 
I now read [d&dwv]os, after J. H. Moulton, The Expository Times, October 
1908, p. 32. , 








Via. 44.—Kpigram on the Tomb of Chrysogonus of Cos. 
Marble Altar, Imperial Period, Now built into the wall of a 
house in Cos. By permission of Rudolf Herzog and the pub- 
lishing house of Theodor Weicher (Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 
~ handlung). 
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“Tf then the stones cry out, as saith the Word, 
Send forth a shout, thou voiceless, soul-less rock !” 


But the stones remain dumb: they have preserved 
for us no souls. 

Souls, however, living souls from the great 
perished multitude, good and bad, beautiful and 
ugly, joyful and tremulous, flutter towards us with 
the papyrus letters’ that have been snatched from 
the rubbish of villages and little towns in Egypt. 
Those who, being vilely deceived in their hopes of 
autograph MSS. of philosophers and poets, cast the 
letters aside as lumber owned by the obscure, will 
fetch them out again when they have learnt to 
appreciate the value of non-literary naiveté. The 
more obscure the writer, the more naive will be 
the letter, at least as concerns the thought of future 
publication. It may be said with some certainty 
that most of the papyrus letters written by unknown 
men and women of Egypt at the time when the 
New Testament was growing and consolidating are 
in the above sense of the word completely naive 
and reflect single definite situations in the outer or 
inner lives of their writers with the greatest sincerity. 

This estimate of the papyrus letters is quite in 
harmony with ancient ideas on the subject, as may 
be shown by reference to Demetrius,’ a theorist on 
the art of letter-writing, who says very finely that 
in writing a letter one draws a picture of one’s 


1 It is a remarkable fact that the 2nd cent. A.D. is especially rich in personal 
letters allowing of conclusions as to spiritual conditions. Is that accident, 
or were men then really more sentimental and communicative? This 
openness and sensitiveness of soul was an important factor in the Christian 
propaganda, 

2 Epistolographi Graect, rec. Hercher, p. 13: cxeddv yap elxdva &xaoros ris 
éavTod Wuxijs yodder Thy emiororjy. Kal gore wev Kat €& &Adov Adyou mwavros lEiv 
70 HO0s TOD ypadovTos, ef oddevds dé otTwWs ws Emtorois. 
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own soul, and in nothing is the personality better 
reflected than in a letter. 

Interpretative scholarship ought certainly to come 
first to an understanding about .the methods of 
regarding, explaining, and reanimating these ancient 
self-portraits. We are not yet sufficiently practised 
in this new art. The best way is to read the texts 
in conjunction with other scholars, with continuous 
discussion of the various possibilities of interpretation. 
What one regards as mummy-like another will 
perhaps make live again. At any rate let us read 
without unduly lauding any supposed child of nature 
to the skies; let us brand as brutal what is brutal, 
and accord no praise to vulgar narrowness. Not on 
any account, however, must we come to the letters 
with the condescending superiority of the man from 
town who knows “the people” only from kail-yard 
fiction or from stage-representations, and perhaps from 
holiday tours in quest of old farmhouse furniture ; 
who thinks Hodge stupid, and is hugely amused 
at his lack of culture. In these texts we are dealing 
not with curiosities but with human destinies ; some- 
times only the humorous vexations of everyday life are 
concerned—and then it is permissible to smile—but 
often the trouble is very deep and real. We must 
leave our linguistic red-pencils at home, for these are 
not Greek examination papers to be corrected, and 
we shall do better to ask ourselves whether soldiers 
and day-labourers of the present day write any 
better. These texts should be read only by those 
who have hearts for the common people, who feel 
at home among fields, vineyards, and dykes, guard- 
rooms and rowing-thwarts, and who have learnt to 
read the lines of a hand distorted by toil. 

There is Alis, wife of the day-labourer Hilarion, 
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growing anxious as her hour of trial approaches: 
a half-sentimental, half-brutal letter’ is all that 
her husband writes her from the capital, on 17 June 
in the year 1 B.c. 

Irene’ is called upon to console a family that has 
just been plunged into mourning, but the poor empty 
soul has nothing to give but tears and a few good 
words dictated to her by custom ; and yet we cannot 
deny her our sympathy. 

Or a young Egyptian soldier who has just been 
saved from peril on the sea by the lord Serapis, lands 
in Italy and writes to his father? while the new 
impressions are fresh upon him. A thankful, hopeful 
temperament this soldier’s, as he looks forward to 
the future, nor does he lose his attractiveness after 
years of hard service.* The same hearty goodwill 
comes out in the letter of another soldier.’ 

And Nearchus prattles on to Heliodorus® about 
his travels, and we see him in sacred places carving 
the names of his friends with intercessory prayer. 

Or we hear the prodigal Antonis Longus’ coming to 
himself and expressing his contrition in these moving 
sentences in the first person: “I walk about in rags, 
I am naked. I beseech thee, mother, be reconciled 


to me! I have been chastened. I know that I 


have sinned.” 

And so it goes on, the texts are inexhaustible. 
The same papyri that we made use of above to make 
clear the characteristics of the non-literary letter can 
thus be employed also in solving a greater and still 
more profitable problem—that of entering into the 
nature of individual souls among the non-literary 


1 Cf. p. 154 ff. above. ? Cf. p. 164 ff. above. 
* Cf. p. 168 ff. above. * Cf. p. 172 ff. above. 
5 CE, p. 183 ff. above. 5 Cf. p. 162 £. above. 


' Cf. p. 176 ff. above. 
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middle and lower classes of ancient society. One 
soul is added to another, a new one in every letter, 
and we even possess whole bundles of connected letters 
from one and the same family,' and are able to see 
into the relationship between various families of the 
same social stratum. Every new soul, however, 
makes clearer to us the “world” which was the 
object of the missionary labours of St. Paul and his 
successors. This world was composed of human 
souls. The interest of the first missionary generations 
was directed, not to ancient systems of philosophy 
and speculative ways of combating them, but to the 
salvation of souls. It is, however, most highly pro- 
bable that the souls of men on the coasts of Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Greece were not essentially different 
from those of their Egyptian contemporaries. This 
is what I meant by saying above that we may take 
the souls of the Egyptian letter-writers as types of 
the ancient soul in general.’ If individual proof be 
wanted, think of the surprising similarity between 

1 Cf. the 14 letters from the correspondence of the veteran L. Bellenus 
Gemellus, of the years 94-110 a.D., which were found in a house at Kasr el- 
Banat (the ancient Euhemeria) in ae Fayam, and published in Fayim Towns, 
Nos, 110-123. The handwriting of the letters written by the man himself 
shows the advance of age. The letters yield an unusually rich lexical harvest. 
For the epistolary formula, ods (év) éyw dyam& év ddnOela, “whom I love in 
truth” (2 John 1, 3 John 1), there is analogy in the Gemellus letter$ 1199¢. 
(¢, 100 A.D.) and 118, (110 A.D.), rods Pidobvres fuds (oe) mpds adhOar, 
“who love us (thee) according to truth.” U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Gottingische gel. Anzeigen, 1901, p. 37 ff., made a beginning in the work of 
turning these letters to scientific account.—There should also be mentioned the 
correspondence of Heliodorus and others (see p. 227 £. above), part of which is 
published in the Amherst Papyri, Nos. 131-135, the rest at Heidelberg still 
awaiting publication. There are also connected family letters in the Berliner 
Griechische Urkunden, etc. The correspondence of Abinnaeus, which next 
follows in the Christian Imperial period, has been mentioned above, p. 206. 

* G, Heinrici says very justly (Der literarische Charakter der neutestament- 
lichen Schriften, p. 58): “It is, I think, no unjustifiable generalisation to 
regard the Egyptian papyrus letters as typical of the vulgar epistolary style 


of antiquity at large.” The same generalisation may be extended to the 
writers of the letters. 
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the Prodigal Son depicted by Jesus the Galilean and 


the real soul of the Egyptian Antonis Longus. But 
chief stress must be laid on the total impression 
received ; any one coming from the soul-life of the 
New Testament to the papyri finds himself in no 
strange world, and whoever comes from the papyri to 
the New Testament will encounter familiar states and 
expressions of emotion at every step. 

Someday perhaps, when all those men and families 
of the ancient lower classes have received individual 
attention and been made to live again, the command 
will go forth from the citadel of learning that they 
and the countless others whose names alone are 
mentioned shall also be enrolled. The personal 
register of the upper classes, which is a book of 
contrast to the New Testament, will then be supple- 
mented by a personal and family register of the 
humbler classes, a book not of contrast but of contact. 
And in this book, in which peasants and artisans 
from Egypt jostle legionaries from Britain and the 
frontiers of Germany, in which traders from Syria 
and the Black Sea encounter with slaves from 
Ephesus and Corinth—in this book of the Forgotten 
we shall not search in vain for the Baptist, for Jesus, 
and for St. Paul. 


Souls of the ancients! Before we leave them let 
me commend their study to all those—I do not wish 
to blame them—who are so fond of chasing the psyche 
of “modern”: man with the butterfly-net. If we 
look to the really great events and possibilities of the 
inward life, those “ ancient ” souls seem to be separated 
by no such great interval from our own. ‘That is to 
say, the papyri teach us the continuity of human 
soul-life in all its main movements. If I may give 
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practical point to the observation, they diminish, 
when heed is paid to things of the soul, the interval 
that many people nowadays, exaggerating the value 
of things intellectual, feel between themselves and 
the New Testament. 


6. When the individual souls of antiquity have 
been studied so far that a beginning can be made 
with the personal register of the humbler classes, we 
shall recognise better than we can at present how 
greatly Christianity met the needs of those souls. 
The depth of meaning will become clearer and clearer 
in that dream-vision * of a man of Macedonia begging 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, then in Asia, to “come 
over into Macedonia, and help us.” Indeed, the old 
and the new came to meet each other like two hands 
stretched out for a friendly clasp. 

In this connexion the fact which occupied us in 
the second chapter appears in a new light, I mean 
the fact of close relationship between the early 
Christian missionary language and _ the popular 
language of the age. The scholars who isolated 
‘““New Testament” Greek did not reflect that by so 
doing they closed the doors of the early Christian 
mission. Paul would have found no “open door”? 
if he had not been to the Greeks “a Greek,” 2.é., in 
our context, if he had not in the Hellenised world 
spoken to Hellenised men in the Hellenistic popular 
language. 

We can, however, go still further: Paul and the 


? Acts xvi. 9, 

* This thoroughly popular expression, a favourite with St. Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 9; 
2 Cor, ii. 12; Col. iv. 3), is very characteristic. Thanks probably to the 
English, who know their Bibles so well, it has become a catchword of modern 
international politics, but not many who use it are conscious of its Pauline 
character. St. Paul no doubt found it current in the world about him, 


SESS 
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other apostles are, in a much higher degree than has 
probably been supposed, at home also in the world 
of cultural, especially of religious, ethical, and legal 
ideas peculiar to their Hellenistic age, and they are 
fond of making frequent use of details taken from 
this world of thought. This is a fact which is not 
completely separable from the one discussed in 
Chapter II.; at many points philology and social 
history overlap.'| This is particularly true in the 
ease of technical ideas and liturgical formulae, but 
also where institutions of the surrounding world 
exert an influence on the figurative language of 
religion. © 

One of the marks of the highly popular style of 
St. Paul’s missionary methods is that in many 
passages of his letters we find St. Paul employing a 
usage particularly familiar and intelligible to popular 
feelmg—I mean the technical phraseology and the 
cadence of the language of magic. 

I have tried elsewhere? to show that the curious 
sentence about “ the marks of Jesus”*® is best under- 
stood if read in the light of a magical formula handed 
down in a Leyden papyrus.‘ 

So too in the case of the directions to the Corinthian 
church concerning the punishment of the transgressor 
who had committed sin with his step-mother,* the 
full meaning does not come out until the passage is 
read in connexion with the ancient custom of exe- 
cration, 7.e. devoting a person to the gods of the 
lower world. .A person who wished to injure an 
enemy or to punish an evil-doer consecrated him by 

? It is advisable, however, to keep the points of view of philology and social 
history distinct. At many points philology holds its own completely. 
2 Bibelstudien, p. 262 ff.; Bible Studies, p. 346 ff. 3 Gal. vi. 17. 


* For this formula see also J, de Zwaan, The Journal of Theological Studies, 
April 1905, p, 418. § 1 Cor. v. 4, 5. 
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incantation and tablet to the powers of darkness 
below, and the tablet reached its address by being 
confided to the earth, generally to a grave. A 
regular usage was established in the language of 
these execrations,—a usage common to antiquity. 
The only difference between Jewish and pagan 
execrations probably lay in the fact that Satan 
took the place of the gods of the lower world. 
In form, however, there must have been great 
similarities.?, This is seen in the words of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians :— 


“Gather together in the name of the Lord Jesus, ye 
and my spirit, and in fellowship with the power of our 
Lord Jesus deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that his spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord Jesus.” * 


Two technical expressions are here adopted from 
the ritual of cursing. ‘The phrase “deliver unto 
Satan that... ,” recurring in 1 Tim. i. 20, corre- 
sponds to the formula in the London Magical 
Papyrus 4653, ¢ :— 


“Daemon of the dead, . . . I deliver unto thee N. N., 
inorder that’s: 2%" * 


and even the unobtrusive little word ovv, “ with,” “in 
fellowship with,” is technical in just such contexts 
as this: we find it not only in the Paris Magical 


1 Of. Antike Fluchtafeln ausgewéhlt und erklart von Richard Wiinsch 
(Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, No. 20), Bonn, 1907. 

2 Cf. pp. 92, 93 above, the remarks on dvaGeuarifw, “I curse.” 

2 1 Cor. v. 4,5: €v 7G dvbuare Tod Kuplov "Inco cwaxbevtww buav Kal Tod éuod 
mvevuatos, ody TH Surdper Tod Kuplov judy “Inco mapadodvar rdv Towdrov Te 
Daravg els deOpov rhs capxds, wa 7d rvedua cwOH ev TH Huépa Tod Kuplov *Iycob. 

4 Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. Kenyon (Vol. L.) p. 75, vexvdaiuov, 

. rapadldwul co. Tov S(civa), Srws. ... The papyrus was written in the 
4th cent. A.D., but its formulae are ancient. The present formula, addressed 
to a daemon of the dead, is neither Jewish nor Christian. 
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Papyrus,’ but also on a much older Attic cursing 
tablet of lead (8rd cent. B.c.)? :— 


“J will bind her . . . in fellowship with Hecate, who is 
below the earth, and the Erinyes.” 


All this proves therefore that the apostle advises the 
Corinthian churchto perform a solemn act of execration. 

And in the concluding lines of 1 Corinthians, 
which St. Paul wrote with his own hand,’ there is 
a reminiscence of the cadence of ancient curses 
imitated from the language of legislation :— 


“Tf any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema.” 


With this compare the epitaph from Halicarnassus 
already cited above *:— 


“But if any one shall attempt to take away astone... 
let him be accursed.” 


1 Cf. p. 255 above, line 2999. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, Appendix (= Inscriptiones Graecae, 
Vo). Ill. Pars u1.), No. 108, djcw (cf. the following pages) éyd xelvyy 
- + « oly @ ‘Exdr(n)e xOovlae kal "Epwiow. Considering the rarity of the 
preposition atv (cf. Tycho Mommsen, Beitrége zu der Lehre von den 
griechischen Prapositionen, 3 parts, Frankfurt a. M., 1886, 1887; at 
p. 107 ety is even described as an aristocratic word) this parallel is not 
without importance.—For the same reason we may make room here for a 
remarkable parallel to Phil, i. 23, “to depart, and to be in fellowship with 
(ctv) Christ.” I have discussed the formula “with Christ” (ody Xpior¢) in 
my book Die neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu,” Marburg, 1892, 
p. 126, and shown that it nearly always means the fellowship of the faithful 
with Christ after their death or after His coming. Thus we read in a vulgar 
grafito from Alexandria (Imperial period?) these words addressed to a 
deceased person, eUxoua kdyw & tdxv ov col eivar, “I would that I were 
soon in fellowship with thee” (Sitzungsber. der Kgl. Preuss, Akademie der 
Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1902, p. 1098; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff there 
points out the striking fact that the graffito already expresses the hope [not 
current even in the New Testament] of meeting again after death which is 
current among us. Hermann Diels, writing from Berlin W., 22 July, 1908, tells 
me that the (certainly rare) mention of meeting again in ancient epitaphs has 
its exact parallel in the ancient mysteries: the gold plates of the Orphics 
( Vorsokratiker? p. 480, No. 17 £.) have no other object than to guarantee this 
certainty. The new thing about the graffito is its proof that the ideas of the 
mystics had penetrated among the people. 

2 1 Cor. xvi. 22, ef ris ob dire? Tov Kiptov, Frw dvddeua. Similar formulae, 
Gal. i. 8, 9. * Page 94, n. 4 to émixardparos. 


20 
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Akin to ne. is the parallelism between St. dens 
asseveration * 


“I call God for a witness upon my soul” 


and the formula of an oath taken. under Augustus 
and recorded in an inscription from Galatia,’ in 
which the taker of the oath says, in case of breach 
of the oath :— 


“J pronounce a curse against myself, my body, soul, 
goods, children, etc.” * 


The clearest example of the use of technical ex- 
pressions taken from magic is perhaps the phrase 
“bond of the tongue.” * In the story of the heal- 
ing of the deaf and dumb man St. Mark (vii. 35) 


says :— 


‘“‘ And straightway his ears were opened, and the bond 
of his tongue was loosed.” 


Most commentators, I think, have lightly pro- 
nounced “bond of his tongue” to be a “ figurative” 
expression, without realising the technical peculiarity 
and therewith the point of the “figure.” But running 
throughout all antiquity we find the idea that a man 
can be “ bound ” or “ fettered ” by daemonic influences, 
It occurs in Greek, Syrian, Hebrew, Mandaean, and 
Indian magic spells.° In Greek we even have a 


1 2 Cor. i, 23, éyw dé udprupa Tov Gedy émixadodpuou éml Thy euhy Wuxjv. “ Upon 
my soul” or “against my soul” in case I say what is untrue. 

2 Dittenberger, Orientis Graecit Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 532o¢., érapGuac 
airdés re kar’ éu0d Kal o[wualros Tod euavrod Kal Wuxfjs kat Biov alt ré]xvwv, etc. 

8 At the same time a fine analogy to Luther’s “Leib, Gut, Ehr, Kind 
und Weib.” (‘And though they take our life, Goods, honour, children, wife, 
Yet is their profit small . . .” in Carlyle’s version of ‘“ Hin’ feste Burg.” Of. 
p. 140, n. 2 above. TR.] 

46 Seopds Tis yrdaons. For what follows cf. Die Christliche Welt, 17 
(1908) col. 554 ff. 

5 Cf. Mark Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, 1, p. 31. 
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detailed magical prescription for “ binding” a man,’ 
besides large numbers of inscriptions dealing with 
the matter. One of the oldest of these is the 
following, a leaden tablet from Attica of the first 
half of the 4th cent. B.c. (Fig. 45), which I give here 
as read by Adolf Wilhelm ’ :— 


Ocoi. “Ayabn Tvyn.* 
Karas kai otk avadicw ’Avtinréa ’Avtipdvos Kai *Apti- 
hdavnv Tlatpoxdéos cal Piroxréa wal Kreoxapnv 
kal Pirorréa Kal Spysxpovidny cal TidvOny cal TipadvOnv. 
Kara8& rovros* &travtas tpos tov “Eppyhv tov [roy] xGovioy 
Kal Tov SodALov Kal Tov 
5 «dtoyov Kal Tov épiovviov Kal od« avadicw. 


“Gods! Good Tyche! I bind down and will not loose 
Anticles, the son of Antiphanes, and Antiphanes the son 
of Patrocles, and Philocles, and Cleochares, and Philocles, 
and Smicronides, and Timanthes, and Timanthes, I bind 
these all down to Hermes, who is beneath the earth and 
crafty and fast-holding and luck-bringing, and I will not loose 
them.” 


Many other Attic binding-tablets have been pub- 
lished by Richard Wiinsch,’ but we also possess 
examples from other localities and of later date. 

The cases are particularly common in which a 
man’s tongue is specially to be “ bound.” ‘There are 
no less than thirty of Wiinsch’s Attic tablets which 
bind or curse the tongue. And in the Louvre at 


‘ Details in the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarwm, Appendix p. xxx (by 
R. Wiinsch). ® 

2 Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archiologischen Institutes in Wien, 7 
(1904) p. 120f. The facsimile there (p. 121) is reproduced here (Fig. 45) by 
kind consent of the Imperial Austrian Archaeological Institute. 

? Samuel Brandt, in a letter to me dated Heidelberg, 22 September, 1908, 
proposes to write dya07 réxy. This is well worth noting. 4 = rovrous. 

5 Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, Appendix; cf. also A. Wilhelm, Joc. cit. 
p. 105 ff., and R. Miinsterberg, ibid. p. 145 ff.; and for “binding” see further 
W. Kohler, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, 8, p. 236 ff. 
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Paris! there is this much later Mandaean inscription 
on a magician’s dish :— 


“Bound and fast held be the mouth and fast held the 
tongue of curses, of vows, and of invocations of the gods. 
. . . Bound be the tongue in its mouth, fast held be its 
lips, shaken, fettered, and banned the teeth, and stopped 
the ears of curses and invocations.” 


A binding-charm of essentially similar nature is 
found on an ostracon of the later Empire from 
Ashmunén in Egypt, in which pagan and Jewish 
elements are mixed (Fig. 46). It was formerly in 
the possession of Mr. F. Hilton Price, of London, 
and was first published (as a Christian text) by 
F. E. Brightman.’ <A similar charm was pointed out 
by Wilcken* in the London Papyrus* No. 121,92; ¢, 
and there are other examples in allied texts of 
magical prescriptions against anger. 

The text of the ostracon (not yet fully established) 
is as follows :— 


Kpovos, 0 xatéyov® tov 
Oupov 
doy THY avOpwreav, Kate- | the wrath of all men, restrain 





Cronos, thou who restrainest 


' Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, 1, p.100. The date cannot be ascer- 
tained exactly. 

*In W. E. Crum’s Coptic Ostraca, No. 522, p. 4f. (and p. 83 of the 
lithographed text); cf. U. Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 2, p. 173, and 
E. Preuschen, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 15 (1906) p. 642. I am indebted to 
the kindness of W, E. Crum for the photograph which is here (Fig. 46) given 
in slightly reduced facsimile, 

8 Archiv, 2, p. 173. 

‘ Published by Wessely, but now accessible in Greek Papyri in the British 
Musewm (Vol. 7.) p. 114. 

* xaréxw in magical texts often has the sense of “I cripple,” and is com- 
pletely synonymous with the “I bind ” which is elsewhere used. Of. the term 
Oupoxdroxor, p. 90, n. 4 above. 





; 








Fie. 46.—Charm for “ Binding.” Ostracon 
from Ashmunén, late Imperial Period. Former- 
ly in the possession of the late F. Hilton 
Price, London. (Kindly procured for me by 
W. E. Crum.) 
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xe Tov Oupov “Apr, tov! | the wreath of Hor, whom Mary 


érexev ’ 

bore, and suffer him not t 

5 Mapia®, xé* un édons adt- . if ss 

Tov AaNn- speak with Hatros(?), whom 

gev* “Arp&(?], TH! erexev | Taisis bore. Iadjure.., by 
Tanons. 

PY Blopuite “eara*hes the finger of god that he open 

- Sanri- not his mouth to him, because 

“ag Tod Geod®, eiva® pi) | he is subject to Crinupelis (?) 
avaya- 


vn abro,6rt Kpwovrrens’ «8 and Cronos. Suffer him not 


10 Kpéve ironite®. ur ddons | to speak with him, neither for 
avrov NaAncev * adTa pHTE 
voxtayv® unre hwépav 
pyre piav &. hour. 





a night nor a day, nor for one 


From these and many other texts we see what the 
ancients thought of as the result of binding the 
tongue, viz. inability to speak. The man whose 
tongue was bound was intended to become thereby 
dumb, so we may conclude conversely that the 


! The article is used instead of the relative pronoun. 

? The addition of the mother’s name is regular in magical texts, cf. Bibel- 
studien, p. 37; Bible Studies, p. 283; L. Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, 
p- 85; Wilcken, Archiv, 1, p. 423. The occurrence of the name Mary once 
more (cf. p. 123f. above) is interesting. 

* = kal, 4 = dadjoew. 

5 The “ finger of God” is an old Jewish expression, cf. LXX Exod. viii. 19, 
xxxi. 18; Deut. ix.10, In Luke xi. 20 we have “the finger of God” in con- 
nexion with exorcism. Ample material will be found in Immanuel Low, Die 
Finger in Litteratur und Folklore der Juden, Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an 
David Kaufmann, Breslau, 1900, p. 65 ff. 

oe= ta. 

* T cannot explain this name. In the Leyden Magical Papyrus V. ed. Albr. 
Dieterich (p. 134, n. 1 above) XIIL,, the plant-name xpwdvGeuor, “ house-leek,” is 
identified with ydvos “Auuwvros, “offspring of Ammon.” In the great Paris 
Magical Papyrus, 1. 2979f. (ed. Wessely, p. 250 above) Ammon and Cronos 
occur in close proximity. Perhaps the enigmatical word is a secret name for 
the god Ammon. [xpwdvOenov, according to Liddell and Scott, is a synonym 
found in Dioscorides for jepoxadnrés (-ts), a kind of yellow lily that blossoms 
but for a day. The Greek words usually translated “ house-leek” are émimerpov 
and del{wov. TR.] 8 = brébxerra. 

° Vulgar for vixra, 10 = Wpayv, cf. p. 251 above, 1, 3000. 
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tongue of a dumb person was often considered in 
ancient popular belief to have been “bound” by 
some daemon. This view fits in with the wider 
complex of widespread ancient beliefs that certain 
diseases and morbid conditions were caused in general 
by daemonic possession. Jesus Himself says (Luke 
xiii. 16) that Satan had “bound” a daughter of 
Abraham eighteen years. He means the crooked 
woman previously mentioned in the context, “ which 
had a spirit of infirmity,” and whose “bond” was 
loosed on the Sabbath. It seems probable, therefore, 
that St. Mark’s “bond of his tongue” is also a 
technical expression. The writer will not merely 
say that a dumb man was made to speak—he will 
add further that daemonic fetters were broken, a 
work of Satan undone. It is one of those thoroughly 
popular touches which helped ieisaaniey to make 
its way in the world ! 

The formulae usual in ancient accounts of hedlint 
of which we know plenty from inscriptions at 
Epidaurus and other places where cures were wrought, 
of course cannot have been unknown to the apostles. 
As St. John’s story of the healing of the man born 
blind finds a parallel in a Greek inscription from 
Rome,’ reporting the cure of a blind man, and as 
St. Matthew describes St. Peter’s peril on the sea in 
the style of a popular narrative of rescue,’ so also 
St. Paul clothes one of his most remarkable con- 
fessions in the style of the ancient texts relating to 
healing. Speaking of his severe bodily affliction, the 
‘ oo the bee the messenger of Satan to buffet 

” he confesses * . 


“ Concerning eid thing I besought the Lord thrice,” 


1 Cf. p. 132 above. ? Cf. pp. 168-9, n. 6 above. 
8 2 Cor. xii. 8, barép robrou rpls Tov KUpiov TapeKdreoa. 
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just as M. Julius Apellas, a man of Asia Minor in 
the Imperial age, narrating on a marble stele how he 
was cured at the shrine of Asclepius at Epidaurus, 
acknowledges with regard to one of his various 
ills * :— 

“ And concerning this thing I besought the god.” 


The parallel is all the more remarkable because 
the verb’ used for “beseech” does not seem to be 
exactly common in such a context. It is moreover 
factually important, as showing very clearly that 
Christ * was occasionally, even by the piety of St. 
Paul, taken as the Saviour in the literal sense of 
‘ Healer.” Whoever fears that the New Testament 
may suffer from the discovery of this parallel should 
read the whole inscription of M. Julius Apellas and 
the whole twelfth chapter of 2 Corinthians side by 
side, and then compare the souls and the fortunes 
of the two men of Asia Minor, Apellas and Paul. 
Two patients besought their Healers for healing, 
and to which of them did his Healer give the most ? 
What is greater? the cures of Apellas’ various ail- 
ments, following one another in rapid succession, and 
paid for in hard cash to Asclepius of Epidaurus? or 
the answer that St. Paul received * instead of bodily 
healing ?— . 

“My grace is sufficient for thee: for My strength is 

made perfect in weakness.” 


And which is the more valuable text ? the adver- 
tisg inscription on marble, ordered by the god 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No, 804go¢., kal yap mepl rovrov mapexddeoa Tov Gedy. 

2 Wilke-Grimm, Clavis Novi Testamenti,? quotes mapaxahetv Oeovs or Gedy only 
from Josephus. 

3 To Him the word “‘ Lord” refers, cf. verse 9, beginning and end. 

4 2 Cor, xii. 9, 
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himself!? or that line of a letter, wrung from suffering 
and sent in confidence to the poor folk of a great 
city, without a thought that it would survive the 
centuries ? 


7. But there are other ways in which St. Paul 
made use of the forms and formulae of his age, as 
they presented themselves to him, principally, no 
doubt, in inscriptions. When in reviewing his past 
work he professes ? :— 

“ T have kept faith,” 
and when, probably in the 2nd cent. a.p., the Ephe- 
sian M. Aurelius Agathopus, full of gratitude to 
Artemis, makes the same profession in an inscription 
in the theatre * :— 

“I kept faith,” 
both no doubt are drawing from the same source, 
from the stock of formulae current in Asia Minor.* 
On the other hand the metaphor employed by the 
apostle in the same passage,’ 

“T have fought the good fight. . . . Henceforth there 

is laid up for me the crown of righteousness , . . ,” 

reminds one of phrases in an inscription relating to 
an athlete of the 2nd cent. a.p., also in the theatre at 


Ephesus ° :— 
“He fought three fights, and twice was crowned.” 
1 Of. 1. 31 £. of the inscription. ? 2 Tim, iv. 7, rhy wlori reripnka. 


3 The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, 
Part III. No. 587 b, 8c rhv wicrw érhpnoa (1.e. with the Gerusia or Senate). 

4 Cf. also Jo. Jac. Wetstein’s Novum Testamentum Graecum, II., Amstelae- 
dami, 1752, p. 366. The parallels show that ions in the passage in St. Paul 
means “faith” in the sense of “loyalty,” not “the faith” in the sense of 
*“ereed.” 

5 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, roy Kady dyGva ayyavicmot, .. » Norwdv amrdbxerral wor 6 THs 
dixatoodvns orépavos. 

8 The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, 
Part III. No. 604, jywvicaro ayavas rpets, éorépOn Séw. J. H. Moulton, The 
Expository Times, October 1908, p. 33, adds another inscription of 267 B.c. 
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No doubt St. Paul in his time read inscriptions like 
this. 

The following is a still more striking case of 
contact between the apostle and the world. In the 
Pastoral Epistles we read ! :— 


* Rebuke not an elder, Bat intreat him as a father; the 
younger men as brethren: the elder women as mothers ; 
the younger as sisters in all purity.” 


In the same way a pagan inscription of the 2nd or 
3rd cent. a.p., at Olbia on the Black Sea,? in honour 
of Theocles, the son of Satyrus, boasts of him as 


“bearing himself to his equals in age as a brother, to 
his elders as a son, to children as a father, being adorned 
with all virtue.” 


Though much later in date than St. Paul this 
inscription is not dependent on the New Testament ; 
both it and St. Paul have been influenced by old 
_ tradition. Pithy sayings of ancient teachers, such 
as Wetstein® has collected in his note on the New 
Testament passage, were in the time of St. Paul 
commonplaces of popular ethics. They were taken 
over by him (perhaps after reading them in in- 
scriptions) with a sure instinct of appreciation for 
noble thought and pregnant expression, and in the 
same way their echo reaches us again later on from 
the Black Sea. 

Much might be said about ancient popular ethics 
in general and the fruitful effects of the same on 


11 Tim, v. 1, 2, rpecBurépw wh émemdHeys, GNAG mapaxdre ws mwarépa, vewrépous 
ws ddehpods, mpecBurépas ds unrépas, vewrepas ds ddeApas év waon ayvela. 

* Inscriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Euxini Graecae et 
Latinae ed. Latyschev, I. No. 2209 (cf. IV. p. 266f.), rots wav MALKLWT OLS mpoope- 
popevos ws ddedpbs, Tols 5¢ rpecBurépas ws vids, rols 6¢ macy ds Tarnp, waon dperh 
KEKOTUNLEVOS. 

% Novum Testamentum Graecum, Il. p. 339. 
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early Christian popular ethics. ‘The otherwise some- 
what barren inscriptions,’ especially complimentary 
and funeral inscriptions, yield an abundance of ethical 
detailed material. The praises lavished on the 
meritorious citizens, or the thankfully commemorated 
good qualities of deceased persons, will not always 
tell us what those people were really like, but all 
such statements reflect the moral ideals of the men 
who set up the inscriptions, and whatever seems 
stereotyped may be reckoned part of the world’s 
fixed moral consciousness at the time. It is once 
more a mark of St. Paul’s fineness of perception 
that, far from denying the world all moral attributes, 
he credits the heathen* with a general fund of real 
morality regulated by conscience, in the same way 
as he praises the depth of their religious insight.’ 

In previous works* I have given a not incon- 
siderable number of examples of the secular origin 
of supposed exclusively “New Testament ” ethical 
concepts. For the sake of argument I was bound 
to deal only with the more unusual concepts, when 
of course the agreement between the apostles and 
the world would be most striking, but if attention 
is paid also to the concepts belonging to everyday 
morality we discover an extensive common ground 
on which the apostles could and did take their stand. 
Particularly as we read the pastoral exhortations of 
St. Paul in his letters (and not least in the Pastoral 
Epistles) and others imitating them, we feel that, 
instead of being spoken to the winds like so much 
obsolete wisdom, they were bound to find in the 

1 For the literary sources I refer to the works of Georg Heinrici and Paul 
Wendland. 

2 Cf. especially Rom. ii. 14 ff. 


8 Acts xvii. 28. 
4 Especially in Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien (= Bible Studies), 











AMHyY ENAMOAAOAQ PONTIYPFOY 
“TE DANQIKAIEIKONIX A /AKHI 


KAITAIATOP YMNASIAPXHXANTA 
5 KAA QZKAIENAOEQXANATTPAPHNAT 


Fie. 47.-Marble Pedestal from Pergamum with an Inscription in 
honour of the Gymnasiarch Apollodorus of Pergamum. Roman Period. 
Original still at Pergamum. By permission of the Directors of the 


Royal Museums at Berlin. 
[p. 315 
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‘popular consciousness of that day a powerful 


reverberating medium. 

Here is an example. The expressions “con- 
versation,” “to have conversation,”! etc. (A.V.), in 
an ethical sense (=“behaviour, manner of life?" 
“behave, live,” etc, R.V.), are frequent in the 
apostolic writers, and many commentators explain 
them as a Hebraism. But they were common to 
the ancient world as a whole, and it is senseless 
to make a difference between Semitic and non- 
Semitic. I have given the necessary quotations 
elsewhere already,’ but here is an additional illustra- 
tion that appeals to the eye: an inscription ® (Fig. 47) 
in honour of the Gymnasiarch Apollodorus, the son 
of Pyrrhus, on a marble pedestal in the gymnasium 
at Pergamum, of the Roman period (after 133 B.c.). 
It reads thus :— 


o Sijwos éripnoev ’ArroddodSwpov IIvppov 
Kpvoee otepavor Kal eixdve YarKie 
apeThs evexev Kal evvotas Tis eis EauTOv 
Kab Ova TO yupvaciapyicavTa 

5 Karas nal évddEws avactpadhvat. 


The people honoured Apollodorus, the son of Pyrrhus, 
with a golden crown and a brazen image by reason of his 
virtue aad goodwill towards them, and because of his good 
and aveots behaviour when he was Gymnasiarch, 


' dvacrpopy and dvacrpépec Oat. 

* Bibelstudien, p. 83; Newe Bibelstudien, p. 22; Bible Studies, pp. 88, 194; 
and, before that, E. L. Hicks in the Classical Review, 1 (1887) p. 6; and now 
Moulton and Milligan, The Expositor, March 1908, p. 269; W. H. P. Hatch, 
Some Illustrations, p. 136 f. 

* Die Inschriften von Pergamon, No. 459. The facsimile there given on the 
scale of 1 : 7°5 is reproduced here (Fig. 47) by kind permission of the Directors 
of the Royal. Museums, Berlin. (The translation of the inscription in 
the first edition of this book was incorrect, as pointed out by Johannes 
Imelmann ; cf. also Eberhard Nestle, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
28 [1908] col. 1527. ) 
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Extraordinarily interesting are the cases in which 
the apostles, being still in living contact with the 
lower classes, adopt the fine expressions which, 
coined in the workshop and the marketplace, are 
a terse and pithy presentment of what the people 
thought was good. There is a phrase we find on 
the tombstone of a humble man?’ of the early Empire 
in a country district not far from the home of St. 
Paul in the south-west of Asia Minor. To the 
eye wearied with the bombast of overloaded eulogy 
in showier inscriptions it appears scarcely noticeable 
at first, and yet how eloquent in reality is this simple 
form of praise: Daphnus, the best among the 
gardeners, has raised himself a hero’s resting-place 
(Heroén), and now has reached this goal,’ 


“ after that he had much laboured.” 


To any one with a sense for beauty in simplicity 
these lines concerning the much labour of the 
gardener Daphnus are as a green spray of ivy tenderly 
clasping the tombstone of its old friend. And the 
words of St. John, in the Revelation, are no less 
racy of the people when, recording the voice heard 
from heaven, he gives a slight Asiatic tinge* to an 
old Biblical phrase,* and says that the dead “rest 
from their labours.”® St. Paul, however, the artisan 
missionary, catches the popular tone of his native 


1 The inscription was discovered in the village of Ebedjik (S.W. Asia 
Minor) in the house of the mollah Mehmet, and published by Heberdey and 
Kalinka, Bericht iiber zwei Reisen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien [p. 277, n. 4 
above], p. 41, No. 59, wera 7d ToAAG Koridoas. 

? This translation of the brief rafra of the inscription (cf. p.189,n. 7 above) 
is very free. 

3 He says «émwv instead of épywv. He uses the latter word immediately 
afterwards. 

‘ Cf, LXX Gen. ii. 2. 


5 Rey, xiv. 13, é« rdv xkérwv atrdv. 


j 
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country even better when he boasts’ of an Ephesian 
Mary, while she was yet living, that 


“she much laboured for you.” 


Again, in a Roman cemetery’ of later date, we hear 
the old popular phrase re-echoed by a wife who 
praises her husband, 


“who laboured much for me.” 


In fact, with regard to all that Paul the weaver 
of tent-cloth has to say about labour, we ought 
to place ourselves as it were within St. Paul’s own 
class, the artisan * class of the Imperial age, and then 
feel the force of his words. They all become 
much more lifelike when restored to their original 
historical mzlzeu. “I laboured more abundantly than 
they all” *—these words, applied by St. Paul to 
missionary work, came originally from the joyful 
pride of the skilled weaver, who, working by the 
piece, was able to hand in the largest amount of 
stuff on pay-day. The frequent references to “labour 
in vain” ® are a trembling echo of the discouragement 
resulting from a width of cloth being rejected as 
badly woven and therefore not paid for. And then 
the remark to the pious sluggards of Thessalonica ° : 


“That if any should not work, neither should he eat.” 


1 Rom. xvi. 6, woAdd éxomlacer els vuds ; cf..also Rom. xvi. 12. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 9552, inscription from the cemetery 
of Pontianus at Rome (date?), re’s [= ders] wor rodda éxomlacev. 

8 St. Paul speaks of himself as a manual labourer in 1 Cor. iv. 12, and he 
writes to manual labourers (1 Thess. iv.11). There are two small works of 
great importance in this connexion: Franz Delitzsch, Jiidisches Handwerkerleben 
zur Zeit Jesu,? Erlangen, 1875; and Samuel Krauss, Parallelen im Hand- 
werk, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Bibelkunde, Talmud und patristische Studien, 
3 (1907) p. 67 ff. 

4 1 Cor. xv. 10, repicodrepov airaév mévtwv éxoriaca, 

5 Bg. Gal. iv. 11; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 58. 

6 2 Thess. iii. 10, et Tis od OéAEL epydfecOar, unde éoOérw. 
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I remember a newspaper controversy in which a 
social reformer, not quite so well up in his Bible as 
he should have been, denounced this text as a modern 
heartless capitalist phrase. As a matter of fact, 
St. Paul was probably borrowing ‘a bit of good old 
workshop morality,’ a maxim coined perhaps by some 
industrious workman as he forbade his lazy apprentice 
to sit down to dinner. : 

In the same way we can only do justice to the 
remarks in the New Testament about wages by 
examining them 77 situ, amidst their native surround- 
ings. Jesus and St. Paul spoke with distinct 
reference to the life of the common people. If you 
elevate such utterances to the sphere of the Kantian 
moral philosophy, and then reproach Primitive 
Christianity with teaching morality for the sake of 
reward, you have not only misunderstood the words, 
you have torn them up by the roots. It means that 
you have failed to distinguish between the concrete 
illustration of a popular preacher, perfectly sponta- 
neous and intelligible in the native surroundings of 
Primitive Christianity, and a carefully considered 
ethical theory of fundamental importance to first 
principles. The sordid, ignoble suggestions, so liable 
to arise in the lower class, are altogether absent from 
the sayings of Jesus and His apostle, as shown 
by the parable of the labourers in the vineyard 
and the analogous reliance of St. Paul solely upon 
grace. 

Still more instructive than the parallelism of single 
ethical phrases in popular use are the formulae in 
which pairs of ideas or whole series of ideas have 
united. When in Titus ii. 4, 5 the young women are 
exhorted to be “loving to their husbands, loving to 


' See Wetstein’s quotations at 2 Thess. iii, 10, 
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Fic. 48.—Marble Tombstone of Otacilia 
Polla of Pergamum, about the time of 
Hadrian. Now in the garden of Pasha- 
Oglu Hussein, in the Selinus valley, near 
Pergamum. By permission of the Directors 
of the Royal Museums at Berlin. 
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_ their children, soberminded,”! this is quite a popular 
way of speaking, for precisely this ideal of womanhood 
is set up by the inscriptions. In an epitaph at Perga- 
mum, of about the time of Hadrian’ (Figure 48), one 
Otacilia Polla is called “loving to her husband and 
loving to her children ” :— 
- *Tothuos Béooos Julius Bassus to Otacilia 
Oraxirhia Tlorrn 
TH yYAvKUTaTN 


[y]uvacxd pirdvdp[o | 
5. cal didroréxvw 


_ Polla, his sweetest wife. Loving 


to her husband, and loving to 





cu Biwcdon her children, she lived with 
apéuTrTas 
érn dr. ; him unblamably 30 years. 


That this formula was no extempore formation is 
proved by a quotation from Plutarch, by an inscrip- 
tion from Paros* of Imperial age, and by a metrical 
inscription from Tegea.* The collocation “loving to 
her husband and soberminded” is also not rare; it 
occurs in epitaphs for women. of the Imperial period 
at Termessus in Pisidia,’ Prusias on the Hypius in 
Bithynia,° and Heraclia on the Black Sea.’ 

‘Whole series of ethical concepts are brought 
together in the well-known Primitive Christian lists 


1 piravdpous elvan, piroréxvous, owppovas. 

2 Die Inschriften von Pergamon, No. 604 (cf. Neue Bibelstudien, p. 83 f. 
Bible Studies, p. 255 f.), The drawing (scale 1 : 10) is here reproduced with the 
kind consent of the Directors of the Royal Museums, Berlin (Fig. 48). 

3 References in Weue Bibelstudien, p. 83f.; Bible Studies, p. 255. 

* Bulletin de Correspondance. Hellénique, 25 (1901) p, 279, pidrsrexve piravipe, 
“O thou loving one to children and husband!” The date cannot be exactly 
determined. ; 

5° Ibid. 23 (1899) p. 301, rhv oddpova xal Piravdpov, “ soberminded and loving 
to her husband,” 

5 Ibid. 25 (1901) p. 88, ) cbdpwy (sic) Kai piravdpos yurh yevouevn, “who was 
a soberminded wife and loving to her husband.”’ 

7 Ibid. 22 (1898) p. 496, 4 pidravdpos kai o[w]ppwy 7 dirdcodos Shoaca xooulws, 
“loving to her husband and sobverminded, a lover of wisdom, she lived 
modestly ” (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 9 for this last word). 
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of virtues and vices. These were no new creations, 
but based on Jewish and pagan series—this has long 
been recognised.’ But it will be as well to give up 
looking for the models: exclusively in philosophical 
literature, although there may still: be much to find 
there.’ The popular lists of virtues and vices are of 
more direct importance ; they show better than the 
philosophical texts what had really made its way 
among the people. Scattered in many museums we 
find specimens of the counters* used in an ancient 
game resembling draughts: one side of the counter 
bears a number (up to 25 or 30 or 40), and on the 
other side is a word addressed to a person, occasion- 
ally in verbal form, e.g. “ Art thou glad?” or “Thou 
wilt scarcely laugh,” * but nearly always substantives 
or adjectives, generally in the vocative case. These 
give us a large number of popular names of vices °® 
and virtues ; the Greek loan-words among the Latin 
lists show the Hellenistic influence, and the decidedly 
vulgar form of the Latin words indicates that the 
game was a popular one. Although we have not yet 
recovered all the counters necessary for the game, 
and the sequence of the counters is not yet certain, 
the parallels with St. Paul strike us immediately. 
Take, for instance, the list of vices® in 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 
‘**Fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, effeminate, abusers 

‘of themselves with ABIDE, thieves, covetous, SOSA 

revilers, extortioners.” 


) The latest treatment of this subject, brief but excellent, is in H. Lietz- 
mann’s commentary on Rom. i. (Handbuch zum N.T., VII. p. 11). Abundant 
material was collected by Albrecht Dieterich, Vekyia, Bettrage sur Erklarung 
der neuentdeckten Petrusapokalypse, Leipzig, 1893, p. 163 ff. 

* The astrologers, é.g. Vettius Valens, also furnish plenty of material. 

* Details in Chr. Huelsen, Tessere lusorie, Rémische Mitteilungen, 11 (1896) 
p. bel ff.; F. Buecheler, Rhein. Museum, New Series, 52 ape p. 392 ff. 

* ganilesne, via rides. 
5 The vices greatly preponderate on the counters that iene been preserved. 
* Even Lietzmann (doc. cit.) considers this list to be purely Jewish. 
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With the exception of “ covetous,” which is rather 
colourless, and “idolaters,” which is not to be expected 
in a pagan list, all these will be found substantially, 
word for word, on the counters.’ 

The comic dramatists afford us help in completing 
these popular lists of vices. No certain explanation 
has yet been given of the mention of such rare crimes 
as parricide and matricide in the list of vices in 
1 Tim. 1. 9f. The text there enumerates :— 


“The lawless and disobedient, the ungodly and sinners, 
unholy and profane, murderers of fathers and murderers 
of mothers, manslayers, whoremongers, them that defile 
themselves with mankind, menstealers, liars, perjured 


” 
persons. j 


Now compare the “ scolding ” of Ballio the pander in 
the Pseudolus of Plautus’®: quite a number of the 
most characteristic terms of abuse in that popular 
scene occur again in St. Paul’s list, either literally or 
in forms nearly synonymous.’ 

‘Nor is the parallelism between the New Testament 


St. Paul: The counters: 
a bpvot impudes (the n wanting as in Kpjoxns, 2 Tim. iv. 10) 
peorxol motce, moece 
padaxol patice 
dpoevoxotra | cinaidus, cinaedus 
KA€mrrar Sur 
pméOucoe ebriose and vinose 
Aoldopor trico ? 
dpmaryes AT PUe 


The last word dprat was current as a loan-word in Latin comedy. In St, Paul 
it should probably not be translated “robber” but rendered by some other 
word, like “swindler” (“extortioner,” A.V., R.V.). “ Robbers” were Anorat, 
with whom St. Paul became acquainted on his journeys (2 Cor. xi. 26).—For 
padakds cf. letter No. 2 above, p. 150, n. 4. 

2 Of. Hermann Usener, Italische Volksjustiz, Rhein. Museum, New Series, 56 
(1901) p. 23ff. The passages in Wetstein, Vovwm Testamentwm, II. p. 318 f., 
especially those from Pollux, afford a very interesting parallel to Plautus and 
St. Paul. 

[For note 3 see next page 


21 
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and the world wanting in the corresponding lists of 
virtues. This is shown by comparing 2 Peter i. 5, 6 
with an inscription from Asia Minor, 1st cent. B.c., 
in honour of one Herostratus, the son of Dorcalion.’ 
The inscription mentions successively the fazth, 
virtue, righteousness, godliness, and diligence of the 
person to be honoured; and the apostle incites his 
readers to diligence in faith (= belief), virtue, 
knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and love.? 


8. The correspondences we have noted so far relate 
only to isolated details of the popular religion and 
popular morality of the world contemporary with 
the apostolic texts. The cumulative effect even of 
such details should be sufficiently remarkable, but 


1 Dittenberger, Orientis Graect Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 438. 
2 Inscription : 2 Peter: 


dvopa dyabov yevouevoy kal dcevévKavra omrovdhyv mwacay maperoevéyKavres 
émixopnyjcare ev TH mhorer duav Thy 
aperay, ev 66 TH dpeTn Thy you, év dé 
edoeBelar kal... Thy wrclor[y]y elo - Th yhoe rihv éyxpdreav, év 5¢ TH 
eyKpareia Thy Uromovjy, év O¢ TH HrouMovy 
Thy evoéBeray, etc. 

Cf. also the remarks on the beginning of 2 Peter in Bibelstudien, p. 277 ff. ; 
Bible Studies, p. 360 ff. 


mlater kal dpeTy Kal d[tx]acoovyy Kal 


evnveyuevov omroudny. 


Note 3 from previous page. 


$St. Paul: Plautus : 

dv duos legirupa 

doeféot ‘ 

Bictac } sacrilege 

apapTrwrors sceleste 

BeB7ots caenum and 
impure 

Tarpogas kal | parricida.—verherasti patrem et matrem, to which the 

MT porous person abused answers scornfully: atque occidt 

quoque potius quam cibum praehiberem. 

mdpvo.s impudice 

dpoevoxolr ats pernities adulescentum (this parallel is not certain) 

pevorass Sraudulente 


émvopKoats periure 
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there are besides in the New Testament whole 
groups of thought, the peculiar strength and beauty 
of which we can only appreciate from the vantage- 
ground of the ancient world. Recent discoveries 
have made it possible to reconstruct large portions 
of Hellenistic popular law, which was previously 
known only in miserable fragments, and this gives 
us an uncommonly valuable means of judging some 
of the figurative religious language of Primitive 
Christianity. It has of course long been known, and 
monographs have been written to prove, that St. 
Paul was strongly influenced by legal ideas ; but the 
fact was not sufficiently accounted for by comparisons 
either with Roman or with Jewish law, the latter, 
so far as the Diaspora was concerned, being probably 
for the most part a dead letter. We now receive help 
of a far different order from the law that was alive in 
the popular consciousness up and down the Hellenistic 
area in which the New Testament originated. A 
few examples will confirm this statement. 

The stupendous force of dogmatic tradition, and 
the fact that the word slave! with its satellites has 
been translated servant, to the total effacement of 
its ancient significance, in our Bibles, have brought 
it about that one of the most original and at the 
same time most popular appraisals of the work of 
Christ by St. Paul and his school has been, I think, 
only vaguely understood among us.? I refer to the 


‘ In Luther’s Bible the word “slave ” (Sk/ave) does not occur once, although 
its equivalent is used times without number in the original (Old and New 
Testament). Knecht, the word used by Luther, is not the same as “slave.” 
[The R.V. rendering, “ bondservant,” in text and margin, has helped to correct 
the misapprehensions of English readers. “Slave” does occur in the A.V., 
but only twice: Jer. ii. 14, Rev. xviii. 13. TR.] 

* Similarly the mistranslation of diadjxn as “covenant” instead of “ testa- 
ment” has interfered with the right understanding of another great group 
of ideas. The blame in this case does not fall on Luther. 
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metaphor of our redemption by Christ from the 
slavery of sin, the law, and idols—a metaphor in- 
fluenced by the customs and technical formulae of 
sacred manumissions in antiquity. I should like to 
illustrate a little more particularly this instance of 
St. Paul’s having been influenced by the popular law 
of the world in which he lived. 

Inscriptions at Delphi have been the principal 
means of enlightening us concerning the nature and 
ritual of manumission with a religious object in 
ancient times.?. The French archaeologists have dis- 
covered and published a vast number of records of 
manumission relating to several different centuries,” 
and particularly to that one which gave rise to the 
New Testament. After two thousand years the 
records stand to-day almost uninjured on the poly- 
gonal retaining-wall of the temple of Apollo (Fig. 49), 
the blocks of which seem, despite their bulk, to 


1 Johannes Weiss, Die Christliche Freiheit nach der Verkiindigung des 
Apostels Paulus, Gottingen, 1902, has the merit of bringing St. Paul’s idea 
of freedom into connexion with ancient thought on the subject. But I think 
the author has gone to too high a bookshelf: the inscriptions, to be found 
among the folios at the bottom of the bookcase, are here more instructive 
than the philosophers on the higher shelves, just as we saw in the case of the 
lists of vices, p. 320ff. above. I agree in thinking that St. Paul was influenced 
by popular philosophy, but I would lay stress on the mediation, mentioned 
by Weiss, of popular culture, into which a great deal-of philosophy had 
percolated. 

2 The pioneer works were Emestus Curtius, Anecdota Delphica, Berolini, 
1848, pp. 10-47, 56-75, and P. Foucart, Mémoire sur laffranchissement des 
esclaves par forme de vente 4 une divinité d’aprés les inscriptions de Delphes 
(Archives des missions scientifiques, deuxiéme série, t. III., Paris, 1866, 
pp. 375-424). Cf. also Ludwig Mitteis, Retchsrecht und Volksrecht in den 
ostlichen Provinzen des rémischen Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, 1891, p. 374ff. (a 
short account, but containing everything that is essential), and E. Schiirer 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, III. p. 53f. There is much material on 
the subject of manumission customs in Gualterus Rensch, De manumis- 
sionum titulis apud Thessalos, Diss. Phil. Halenses, XVIII. 2, Halis Saxonum, 
1908. : ; 

3 Including two records of the manumission of Jewish slaves between 170 
and 157 B.c., probably prisoners from the Maccabaean wars, cf. Schiirer, 
PPE. 2. 
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have collectively the effect of a poem in stone. 
Climbing greenery and blue blossoms greet you 
from the joints of the stone if you read the texts in 
springtime.* 

But these are not records of something peculiar 
to Delphi. Manumission on religious grounds was 
practised all about Parnassus and probably through- 
out ancient Greece, and it even made its way into 
Jewish and Christian ecclesiastical custom. As - 
examples from places outside Delphi I may refer to 
inscriptions at Physcus in Aetolia’ (sale to Athene, 
2nd cent. B.c.), at Amphissa’® (sale to Asclepius, 
Imperial period), and also in Cos* (sale to Adrastia 
and Nemesis [?], 2nd or Ist cent B.c.). Ernst Curtius’ 
has collected records from Naupactus (sale to 
- Dionysus), Chaeronia, Tithora, and Coronia (sale to 
Serapis), Chalia (sale to Apollo Nesiotes), Elatia 
and Stiris (sale to Asclepius), Daulis (sale to Athene 
Polias). Th. Macridy has published records from 
Notion. We find this kind of manumission among 
Jews in two stone records from Panticapaeum,’ the 
first of which can be certainly dated 81 a.p.; and 
there is a record® of great interest from Gorgippia, 


1 On 22 and 23 May, 1906, I was able to see these highly important remains 
of ancient civilisation in situ (Fig. 49). The topographical remarks below 
(p. 333) are the result of my own observation on 12 May, 1906. 

2 Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 22 (1898) p. 355. 

8 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 844. 

‘ Paton and Hicks, No. 29; and now Herzog, Koische Forschungen und 
Funde, p. 39f. This is not a record of manumission, but manumission of a 
sacred character is mentioned in it. 

5 Of. p. 324, n. 2 above. ‘ 

6 Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archdologischen Institutes in Wien, 8 
(1905) p. 155. (Pointed out to me by Theodor Wiegand, postcard, Miletus, 
¢. 26 May, 1908 ; and by Baron F, Hiller von Gaertringen, postcard, Berlin 
W., 4 June, 1908. > 

* Inscriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Euwini, ed. Latyschev, 
Vol. II. Nos. 52 and 53. 

8 Ibid. No. 400. 
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41 a.D., referring to the cult of “the Most High 
God.” These Jewish and Judaeo-pagan records’ are 
of great importance in our problem, as sure proofs of 
the influence of the pagan rite on Jewish Hellenism? 
in the time of the apostle Paul. Finally, it has long 
been recognised by experts that ‘“‘manumission in the 
church” * was nothing but a Christianised form of 
the old Greek custom. 

But between the Greek usage and the practice 
of the early Church there stands St. Paul, who 
made the ancient custom the basis of one of his 
profoundest contemplations about the Christ. 

What was this custom? Among the various 
ways in which the manumission of a slave could 
take place by ancient law* we find the solemn rite 
of fictitious purchase of the slave by some divinity. 
The owner comes with the slave to the temple, 
sells him there to the god, and receives the purchase 
money from the temple treasury, the slave having 
previously paid it in there out of his savings. The 
slave is now the property of the god; not, however, 
a slave of the temple, but a protégé of the god. 
Against all the world, especially his former master, 
he is a completely free man; at the utmost a few 
pious obligations to his old master are imposed upon 
him. 

The rite takes place before witnesses; a record is 
taken, and often perpetuated on stone. 

The usual form of these documents must have 

' See Schiirer, III.? p. 53 f, 

* For a similar process in another field cf. the prayers for vengeance from 
Rheneia (Appendix I. below, p. 423), which exhibit a secularisation of the 
Jewish ritual for the expiation of an unexplained murder. 

* Manumissio in ecclesia, cf. Curtius, p. 26 £., and Mitteis, p. 375. 

* Cf. Mitteis, p. 372ff. The redemptio servi suis nummis is discussed by 


Lothar von Seuffert, Der Loskauf von Sklaven mit ihrem Geld, Festschrift fiir 
die juristische Fakultat in Giessen, Giessen, 1907, pp. 1-20. 
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been extremely well known, because they are so 
numerous. It is like this *:— 

Date. “N.N. sold to the Pythian Apollo a male slave 

named X.Y. at a price of — minae, for freedom (or on 


condition that he shall be free, etc.).” hen follow 
any special arrangements and the names of the witnesses. 


Another form, which does not occur elsewhere, 
but which makes the nature of the whole rite 
particularly plain, is furnished by an inscription’ of 
200-199 B.c. on the polygonal wall at Delphi: 





Date. émpiatoo’Aroddwy | Date. Apollo the Pythian 
6 IIéO.0s Tapa YworBiov bought from Sosibius of Am- 
"Aphiacéos err’ éXevOepias phissa, for freedom, a female 
copla]*® yuvasketov, as dvoya | slave,’ whose name is Nicaea, 
Nixaia, 76 yévos “Pwpaiay, | by race a Roman, with a price 


TLUaS : of three minae of silver and a 
dpyuptiov pvav tpov Kal half-mina. Former seller‘ ac- 
Hpywatov. mpoatrodotas* kata | cording to the law: Eumnastus 
Tov vopov Hipvactos of Amphissa. The price he 
"Audiccets. Tay Tipav hath received.* The purchase,® 
améxel”. Tay de avay however, Nicaea hath com- 
éemtatevoe Nixasa Tau mitted unto Apollo, for free- 
’ArrordrAwu Emr’ EXeVOE pia. dom. 


Names of witnesses, etc., follow. 


St. Paul is alluding to the custom referred to in 
these records when he speaks of our being made 
free by Christ. By nature we are slaves of sin’; 


1 The texts are so numerous that individual quotation is unnecessary. 

2 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 845. *% For cjua = “slave” see above, p. 151. 

‘ [rpoarodérns, “ previous vendor” (Liddell and Scott,® 1901, wrongly 
“¢previous traitor”; but see Addenda), in inscriptions and papyri = tporwAnrfs ; 
often coupled with BeBawrip, “surety.” Sosibius had bought Nicaea of 
Eumnastus, who thus became the guarantor of Sosibius’ rightful ownership. TR. | 

5 For this dméye see p, 110 ff. above. 

6 Janell, Ausyewuhlte Inschriften, p. 107, wrongly translates ‘“ purchase 
money.” 

7 Rom. vi. 17, 20, 6, 19; Titus iii. 3. The passage in Rom. vi. 6, “that the 
body of sin might be destroyed,” is ambiguous, since “ body” (c@ua) may also 
mean “ slave.” 
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the Jew is furthermore a slave of the law,’ the 
heathen a slave of his gods.2 We become free men 
by the fact that Christ buys us. And He has done 
SO :— 

“Ye were bought with a price,” 


says St. Paul in two places,’ using the very formula 
of the records, “with a price.”* Again, 


“For freedom did Christ set us free,? ... ye were 
called for freedom ” °® 


—in these words of St. Paul we have literally the 
other formula of the records.’ In numerous records 
of manumission the nature of the newly obtained 
liberty is illustrated by the enfranchised person’s 
being expressly allowed henceforth to 


“do the things that he will.”® 


St. Paul, therefore, is referring to the danger of a 
relapse into servitude when he points to the possible 


1 Gal. iv. 1-7, v. 1. 

* Gal. iv. 8, 9. 

$1 Cor. vi. 20, vil. 23, ris AyopdcOnre. [dyopdfev is used of the purchase 
of slaves in the will of Attalus III., 133 B.c., Dittenberger, Ovientis Graeci 
Inseviptiones Selectae, No. 338,,. For tu4, “price,” in the sale of a slave, 
cf. also 1 Clem. lv. 2.] | The repetition of this brief, but expressive, and 
exceedingly popular saying leads us to imagine that it was a favourite watch- 
word also in the apostle’s spoken sermons, Cf. also Gal. iv. 5, “to redeem 
them that were under the law ” (é£ayopdo7n). 

1 runs (Tyas) is quite a stereotyped expression in the records, of course with 
the addition of a definite sum. But 7iuis can also be used absolutely, as 
shown by the great document containing royal ordinances of Euergetes II., 
118 B.c., The Tebtunis Papyri, No. 5,g,, 19, 29, cf. the editorial note p. 50f. 
Luther’s translation “dearly bought” can hardly be right. St. Paul is not 
emphasising the amount of the price, but the fact that the redemption has 
taken place. 

° Gal. v. 1, rn €devBepia uds Xprords prevdepwoev. 

§ Gal. v. 13, én’ éNevOepia éxrHOnTe. 

7 én’ édevdepla, cf. Curtius, pp. 17, 32. The formula is common at Delphi, 
Naupactus, and Tithora. Rensch, p. 100, refers to G. Foucart, De libertorum 
condicione apud Athenienses, Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1896, p. 14. 


* rodv 8 xa Gedy, cf. Curtius, pp. 17, 39, and especially Mitteis, Reichsrecht 
und Volksrecht, p. 390. 
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result of the conflict between flesh and spirit with 
these words * :— 


“that ye may not do the things that ye would.” 


Numerous manumissions, again, expressly forbid, 
sometimes under heavy penalties, that the en- 
franchised shall ever “be made a slave”” again. 
We now see how wicked is the intention of those * 


“who . .. spy out our liberty, which we have in Christ 
Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage.” 


And we understand warnings like this* in the 
letters :— 


“ For freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast there- 
fore, and be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage,” 


and the still more moving exhortation ° :— 


“ Ye were bought with a price, become not slaves of 


” 


men. a 


Christians cannot become slaves of men because they 
have become “slaves of Christ” ® by purchase, and 
have entered into the “slavery of God”’ or “of 
righteousness.”* But, as in every other case of 
purchase by a god, the slave of Christ is at the 


1 Gal. v. 17, iva wh & cay O€dnTe Ta0Ta rofre. Note the context ; “ under the 
law ” (v. 18) also points to slavery. 

2 xaradoudivew or -ecOa, and similar formulae, cf. Curtius, p. 43. 

3 Gal. ii. 4, xaracxomjoa Thy édevOeplay hudy tv exouev ev XpiorH ’Iyoot, iva 
Nas KaTadovdwaovgty. 

4 Gal. v. 1. 

5 1 Cor. vii. 23. The allusion is to moral slavery to human lusts and desires. 
Christians should be slaves of the brethren. ~ 
© The expression d0fdos Xpicrod is so common in St. Paul that there is no 
need to give instances. It is not a consequence of the metaphor of manu- 
mission, but, though older than that metaphor, it fits in admirably with it. 

7 Rom. vi. 22. 

8 Rom, vi. 18. 
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same time free: he is “ the Lord’s (z.e. Christ’s) freed- 
man,” ' even when he is outwardly the slave of a human 
lord. When, further, in numerous documents this 
pious obligation is imposed upon the enfranchised 
slave ? :— 


“Jet him remain with N.N.” (his former master), 
or when we hear occasionally * :— 


“let Cintus abide with Euphronius . . . behaving 
decently,” 


we are reminded of expressions in St. Paul, eg. 
“let him abide with God,” 4 
and especially of this one :— 


“that which is decent, and attending upon the Lord 
without distraction.” ® 


If this last example is not fully parallel to the 
pagan formulae because the reference in St. Paul is 
to the new master, it corresponds nevertheless to the 
Jewish formulae of manumission from Panticapaeum,° 
which lay on the enfranchised slave the obligation 
to be loyal to the synagogue.’ 


" daehedGepos kuplov, 1 Cor. vii. 22, So also Curtius, p. 24, is of opinion that 


the expression “ freedman of the god Aesculapius” (ibertus numinis Aesculapit) 
in a Latin inscription possibly originated in a sacred manumission. On 
St. Paul’s expression see more below, p. 382. 

2 rapapevdrw and similar formulae, cf. Curtius, p. 39 f.; Mitteis, Reichsrecht 
und Volksrecht, p. 386£.; Rensch, p. 107 ff. A good example is the inscription 
from Delphi 173-2 B.c., Dittenberger, Sylloye,? No. 850, rapamewdrw dé Tapa 
"Aubyray Lwrnpixos ery oxrm dveykAjrws, “ but let Soterichus abide with Amyntas 
eight years, blamelessly.”’ 

* Inscriptions recucillies & Delphes, publiées par C. Wescher P. Foucart 
Paris, 1863, p. 65, No. 66, wapapmewdrw [5é] Klyros apd Evdpénor . 
evoxnuovivar, 

*1 Cor. vii. 24 (in close proximity to the principal passage, “ye were 
bought with a price”), wevérw mapa deg. 

* 1 Cor. vii. 35 (cf. also “ blamelessly” in the inscription quoted in note 2 
above), 76 evoxnuov kal evardpedpov TH Kuply dmrepordorws. 

® Page 325 above. 

7 On the technical terms there used cf. p. 100 above. 
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These parallels do not exhaust the cases in which 
the ‘apostle took his stand on this custom of the 
ancient world. All that St. Paul and St. John’ have 
to say about freedom has this background ; but, most 
important of all, the frequently misunderstood con- 
ception of redemption,’ i.e. buying-off and hence 
deliverance (from sin, the law, etc.), belongs, as 
St. Chrysostom knew and pointed out,’ to the same 
complex of ideas. The inscription of Cos, above 
referred to, uses this very word—a rare one—to 
describe sacral manumission.* 

St. Paul’s predilection for this whole group of 
images would be most beautifully accounted for if we 
knew him to have been previously acquainted with the 
Greek form of our Lord’s deeply significant saying 
about the vansom.> And we have no reason to doubt 
that he was.’ But when anybody heard the Greek 
word dvrpov, “ransom,” in the first century, it was 


1 Of. especially John viii, 36, “if the Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed,” a beautiful saying, quite in the character of St. Paul. The word 
é\ev0epsw, which is here used, is found in innumerable documents of manu- 
mission.—The metaphor has been taken up also by other apostles, and in some 
cases further elaborated. 

2 amodbrpwors. This rare word occurs seven times in St, Paul! 

3 On Romans iii. 24, cal odx adds ele AuTpoews, dA’ arohuTPdTEwS, ws 
wnkére Huds éravedOetv rédw éml thy aitiv dovdelav, “and he said not simply 
‘ransoming’ (Jytrosis) but ‘ransoming away’ (apolytrosis), so that we come 
not again into the same slavery” (cf. R. C. Trench, Synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment, 7th ed., London, 1871, p. 273). With this sentence from St. Chrysostom 
cf, the provisions in the records, as mentioned above, against reducing the man 
to slavery again. In Theophylact, a late writer, we find the old apostolic 
metaphor already varnished over (Trench, p. 274). Much material is given by 
Joseph Wirtz, Die Lehre von der Apolytrosis. Untersucht nach den heiligen 
Schriften und den griechischen Schriftstellern bis auf Origenes einschliesslich, 
Trier, 1906. Later ecclesiastical speculation generally inclined to the view 
that redemption from the slavery of Satan was meant. 

‘It is called first dmre\evdépwors, and then dmrodvrpwois (Herzog, p. 39f.): 
those who perform the dzedevfépwors are not to make formal record of the 
dmrodvTpwors until the priests have reported that the necessary sacrifice has 
been made. Seep. 325, n. 4. 

5 Mark x. 45 = Matt. xx. 28, \Urpov dvzi woAdGy, “a ransom for many.” 

6 1 Tim. ii. 6 certainly sounds like an echo. 
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natural for him to think of the purchase-money 
for manumitting slaves. Three documents’ from 
Oxyrhynchus relating to manumissions in the years 
86, 100, and 91 or 107 a.p. make use of the word. 
“Under Zeus, Ge (=Earth), Helios (=Sun) for a 
ransom,” is the phrase used in the first two documents, 
and it is not impossible that all three adumbrate 
traces of sacral manumission.* 

I refrain from entering into a criticism here of the 
remarkable obscurations and complications which 
this whole circle of ancient popular metaphors has 
undergone at the hands of modern dogmatic exegesis. 
I would rather point out that St. Paul, in expanding 
and adapting to the Greek world * the Master's old 
saying about ransom, was admirably meeting the 
requirements and the intellectual capacity of the 
lower classes. For the poor saints of Corinth, among 


1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri Nos. 48, 49, and 722. 

2 bd Ala Inv “Hdsov eri AUTpos. The plural is most usual, The singular 
dUTpoy for a slave’s redemption-money is found several times (together with the 
plural \v7pa) in inscriptions from Thessaly, cf. Rensch, p. 101£.—On durpor (AUTpa) 
cf. also Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, p. 388, and especially a remarkable 
inscription on a votive relief from Kores near Koula in Asia Minor (1894 in the 
konak at Koula), printed in Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 197: Tad\ux@ ’Aokdnmds, 
Kwon Kepugéwy, madioxn Aroyévov dvrpov, “To Gallicus [=the god Men], 
Asclepias (village of Ceryza), maidservant [cf. p. 186 n. 7 above; Buresch 
writes Iasloxn] of Liogenes (Diogenes ?), presents this ransom.” The word 
here probably means that Asclepias was releasing herself from a vow. Theodor 
Wiegand, who published the first picture of the stone in the Athenische 
Mitteilungen, 1904, p. 318, informs me (postcard, Miletus, c. 26 May, 1908) 
that the original now belongs to the collection of the Lyceum Hosianum at 
Braunsberg. 

3 Cf. Mitteis, Hermes, 34 (1899) p. 104, and U. Wilcken’s remark there on a 
Christian document of manumission of the year 354 A.D. containing the 
formula ‘free under earth and heaven according to [kar7’, not xal] the service 
due to God the compassionate.” 

* It is a matter of great importance how gospel conceptions were expanded 
and adapted to the world, when we try to understand Christianity as a world 
religion. The most important example is the expansion of the originally 
Palestinian word “the Christ” (=the Messiah) into ‘‘ Christ” as the world- 
wide name of God. Further details will be found in a small work by me, Die 
Urgeschichte des Christentums im Lichte der Sprachforschung, Tiibingen, 1910. 
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whom there were certainly some slaves, he could not 
have found a more popular illustration’ of the past 
and present work of the Lord. A Christian slave 
of Corinth going up the path to the Acrocorinthus 
about Eastertide, when St. Paul’s letter arrived,? 
would see towards the north-west the snowy peak of 
Parnassus rising clearer and clearer before him, and 
every one knew that within the circuit of that com- 
manding summit lay the shrines at which Apollo or 
Serapis or Asclepius the Healer bought slaves with a 
price, for freedom. ‘Then in the evening assembly 
was read the letter lately received from Ephesus, and 
straightway the new Healer was present in spirit 
with His worshippers, giving them freedom from 
another slavery, redeeming with a price the bondmen 
of sin and the law—and that price no pious fiction, 
first received by Him out of the hard-earned denarii 
of the slave, but paid by Himself with the redemp- 
tion-money of His daily new self-sacrifice, rousing up 
for frecdom those who languished in slavery. 

The question how this ancient metaphor of St. 
Paul’s is to be interpreted in detail, I will merely 
mention. The chief point to examine is whether 
St. Paul regards redemption through Christ as a 
single summary act performed once for all in the 
past, or (and this is to me more probable) as an act 
of liberation experienced anew, in each single case 
of conversion, by every person newly incorporated in 
Christ. Further it may be asked whether the price 
is a necessary link in the chain of thought, or merely 
a pictorial detail of no ulterior significance. It is 
clear from 1 Peter i. 18, 19 that at a very early 
period the price was understood to be the Blood of 


1 Of. 1 Cor. vii. 21 and the various names of slaves in 1 Cor. 
2 The assumption is rendered probable by 1 Cor. xvi. 8 and v. 7, 8. 
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Christ. The union of the idea of manumission with 
the idea of sacrifice was made easier for the ancient 
Christians by the fact that sacral manumission, e.g. 
at Cos, was not complete without sacrifice.’ Finally 
should be pointed out the affinity between the idea 
of redemption (manumission) and the idea of for- 
giveness (remission) of our trespasses which was 
established for the ancients by the legal procedure 
they were accustomed to. In cases of non-payment 
of a money debt the system of personal execution * 
allowed not only arrest but even slavery for debt.’ 
The series of Gospel and Primitive Christian 
metaphors to which we have thus alluded—metaphors 
connected with debt and forgiveness (or remission)— 
are likewise taken from the legal practice of antiquity, 
and might receive many an illustration from the new 
texts. I have pointed out elsewhere that the word 
ddedy, “debt,” supposed to be peculiar to the New 
Testament, is quite current in the papyri.* So too there 
are plenty of original documents on papyrus to teach 
us the nature of an ancient acknowledgment of debt. 
A large number of ancient notes of hand have been 
published among the Berliner Griechische Urkunden, 
and probably every other collection of papyri contains 
some specimens. A stereotyped formula in these 
documents is the promise to pay back the borrowed 
money, “I will repay”°; and they all are in the 


1 Cf. p. 325, n. 4 above. 

2 Cf. p. 267 above. 

8 Cf. L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, pp. 358 f., 445 ff, and his 
observation on the Reinach Papyrus No. 7 (see p. 267, n. 3 above), 

4 Neue Bibelstudien, p. 48; Bible Studies, p. 221. 

5 Cf. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, pp. 484, 4936. ; Gradenwitz, 
Linfiihrung, I. p. 109 ff. One technical expression, among ‘bhere for a 
memorandum of debt is the word xepdypagov, “ hand-writing,” “a writing by 
hand,” which is also used for other private contracts. 

® Generally drodwow. 
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¥1q. 50.—Note of Hand for 100 Silver Drachmae, 
Ist cent. A.D. Papyrus from the Fayim. Now 
in the Berlin Museum. By permission of the 
Directors of the Royal Museums. 
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debtor’s own hand,’ or, if he could not write, in 
the handwriting of another acting for him with the 
express remark, “I have written for him.” Thus, 
for instance, in a very vulgar note of hand for 100 
silver drachmae written in the Fayfim?’ in the first 
century 4.D. for two people who could not write by 
one Papus, who was himself not much of a writer, 
we have (Figure 50 *):— 


[as nal a\rodéocwpen™ — . ... Which we will also 
—[.... x]opis drow dv | Tepay---- with any other 
bop rocl ye iS. tees that we may owe.... I Papus 
. : ays ; He tae OFS | wrote for him [sic; it should 
eypaya imep ait lai aypap- | be them], who is not able to 
parov. write. 


It now becomes clear that St. Paul, who had 
playfully given the Philippians a sort of receipt,‘ is 
in the letter to Philemon (18 f.) humorously writing 
on behalf of the runaway slave Onesimus an 
acknowledgment of debt to his master :— 


ei O€ te Hdixnody ce opei-; “If he hath wronged thee 


hasimottte EpobsEXNia® byes) oweth thee ought, put that 
on mine account. I Paul have 


Habnros yaya 7H evg xetpl, | written it with mine own hand, 
eyo atrotico ®. I will repay it.” 


The parallelism between the legal formulae and the 
letters of St. Paul becomes still clearer when we 


* Hence the technical name, “ hand-writing,” “ writing by hand” [cf. English 
“note of hand”). See Neue Bibeletudien, p. 67; Bible Studies, p. 247. 

? Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 664. Wilcken recommends me, as 
a better example, the Oxyrhynchus Papyrus No. 269 (57 A.D.), 

* I am indebted for the photograph to the kindness of W. Schubart. 

* Phil. iv. 18; cf. p.112 above. 

* On this technical word, see p. 79 above. 

° On this word, which is much stronger than drodécw, cf, Gradenwitz, 
Linfithrung, L, p. 85; also Moulton and Milligan, The Expositor, August 1908, 
p. 191 f. 
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observe that the ancient note of hand generally took 
the form of a letter acknowledging the debt. 

Some ancient customs connected with the law of 
debt must be at the root of the celebrated passage 
in Col. ii. 14 where the technical expression “ hand- 
writing”? (=bond) is employed in a religious sense 
and brought into a remarkable connexion with the 
cross. Christ, says the apostle, has forgiven us all 
the debts incurred by our trespasses. ‘Then, with 
a piling-up of cognate metaphors,’ the writer con- 
tinues :— 


eEareipas TO Kal’ Hudy yet- 
poypador . . 


TOU pécov, TpoTNnAWGAS avTO 


Gre ene 4 2 
« KAL AUTO NOKEV EK 


T@ CTAVPOH. 


“Having blotted out the 
handwriting . . . that was 
against us . . . and He hath 
taken it out of the way, nail- 
ing it to the cross.” 


“The handwriting nailed to the cross”—does that 
simply mean “it is crucified,” 2.e. dead, ineffective ? 
That would be possible. But probably the image is 
a much livelier one*: there must be an allusion to 
some custom which is not yet known to us. If we 
are unable to point to the source of “ the bond nailed 
to the cross ” it may at least be allowed in passing to 
refer to “the cross on the bond.” We have learnt 
from the new texts that it was generally customary 


1 Such piled-up metaphors, not admirable in point of style, but not 
ineffective in a popular sermon, often occur in St. Paul. 

2 It was at least a right instinct for the technical something that led many 
commentators to conjecture that bonds were cancelled in antiquity by perfora- 
tion with a nail, But, as far as I know, nail perforations are found only on 
inscribed leaden rolls, ¢.g. the leaden tablet from Hadrumetum (Bibelstudien, 
frontispiece and p. 26; not given in Bible Studies); but the nails were not 
meant to annul the text. [On the use of nails in magic cf. Richard Wiinsch, 
Antikes Zaubergerdt aus Pergamon, Jahrbuch des Kaiserlich Deutschen Arch- 
dologischen Instituts, Erganzungsheft 6, Berlin, 1905, p. 43 f.] Moneover, as 
Erich Haupt very rightly points out in his note on the passage (Meyer’s 
Kommentar, 8/987, Gottingen, 1902, p. 96), the main point with St. Paul is not 
the nailing in itself, but the nailing to the cross. 
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to cancel a bond (or other document) by crossing it 
out with the Greek cross-letter Chi (X). In the 
splendid Florentine papyrus,! of the year 85 a.p., of 
which use has been made before (Figure 41), the 
governor of Egypt gives this order in the course of a 
trial :-— 

“Let the handwriting be crossed out.” ? 


The same technical word, yale, “I cross out,” occurs 
in other similar contexts in papyri of New Testament 
age,’ but the Florentine passage is especially valuable 
as showing that the custom of crossing out (which 
has endured down to our own day) was not a mere 
private one, but also official, We have moreover 
recovered the originals of a number of “ crossed-out ” * 
I.0.U.’s : there are several at Berlin,’ some at Heidel- 
berg,’ and in other collections. The subject is 
perhaps not without some bearing on the origin of 
later allegorical and mystical trifling with the cross- 
letter Chi among Christians. 

Starting once more from the I.0.U. formulae of the 
Kpistle to Philemon we can touch on yet another 
conception of Hellenistic law which was early applied 
metaphorically within the Christian range of religious 


1 No. 61 gr, ; p. 266 £. above. 

2 wal éx[élAevoe 70 xep[d]ypadov x.acOnvar: the last two lines in the facsimile 
(Fig. 41). 

3 Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II. p. 243, quote it as 
occurring in Nos. 362); (75 A.D.), 363, (77-79 A.D.) ; they admit it in a restored 
reading, No, 266; (96 A.D.). 

4 Of course the simple Chi is often somewhat altered, and no doubt other 
forms of erasure will be discovered. 

5 Berliner Griechische Urkunden, Nos. 101 (114 A.D.), 272 (138-139 a.D.), 
179 (¢. Antoninus Pius), This last has been reproduced in facsimile and 
explained by Gradenwitz, Hinfihrung in die Papyruskunde, I. frontispiece and 
p. 95 ff. [out see Wilcken, Deutsche Lit, -Ztg. 21 (1900) col. 2469.] It exhibits 
a whole network of Chi-strokes, like the Heidelberg specimens and the London 
Papyrus No. 336. 

® Nos, 8c, and 26, unpublished. 
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ideas, viz. the conception of agency. Here also the 
new texts have opened up quite new views. 

«Roman law, as is generally and according to the 
sources in the Corpus Juris rightly taught, gave on 
principle no recognition to direct agency, 7.e. acting 
in the name and at the expense of the principal, in 
whose person arise the rights and duties resulting 
from the business. Certain exceptions, especially 
direct agency in the acquisition of property, were 
gradually acknowledged, ‘but the most important 
department of private law, that of obligatory contracts, 
remained entirely closed to direct agency.’” In these 
words Leopold Wenger’ sketched. what was known 
of agency in antiquity before the papyri came to 
enlighten us. Afterwards he himself in a very 
informing monograph on Die Stellvertretung wm 
Rechte der Papyri*® worked up the material so far 
accessible in the newly discovered legal documents of 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, explaining from the 
original records, which are sometimes wonderfully 
well preserved, the facts concerning agency in public 
law, agency in actions, and agency in private law. It 
follows that the idea of agency must certainly have 
been one of the best-known elements of popular law 
in Egypt, and from many other analogies we may 
perhaps assume that Egypt, whose bundles of docu- 
ments have been re-discovered, is here also only the 
paradigm for the other portions of the former Empire 
of Alexander, whose records, so far as they relate 
to actions and private law, have almost entirely 
disappeared. 

The supposition is perhaps confirmed by the use 


1 Papyrusforschung und Rechiswissenschaft, Graz, 1903, p. 26f. At the end 
he is citing Josef Hupka, Die Vollmacht, Leipzig, 1900, p. 7. 
2 Leipzig, 1906. 
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which St. Paul, the man of Asia Minor, makes of the 
idea of agency, which had certainly become dear to 
him also through his Jewish education.' The wish 
expressed (Philemon 13) that Onesimus, the slave who 
has run away from his master Philemon at Colossae, 
and is now with St. Paul, might serve the apostle in 
his captivity as the agent’? of Philemon, would be, 
if there is really a legal allusion here at all, ex- 
plainable even on Roman principles—the slave repre- 
sents his master.* But when St. Paul, after speaking 
of his convert Onesimus in verse 10 as his chéld, goes on 
to pledge himself for him financially in terms of a bond, 
this corresponds best to a father’s agency for his son, 
as in the Greek law and Hellenistic law of the papyri.* 

Altogether, therefore, the idea of agency, which is 
employed in several important statements of St. Paul 
about the past and present work of Christ, cannot be 
regarded as a foreign body inside Hellenistic Primitive 
Christianity, but must be reckoned one of the many 
thoroughly popular means to make things plain which 
the earliest propaganda adopted. More important 
than single passages on the vicarious work of Jesus 
in the past is the general view taken of His vicarious 
present activity. This view, hinted at in the gospels,’ 
was probably started by St. Paul®; it grew to full 
maturity and attained classical formulation’ in the 


1 On agency in the religious contemplation and speculation of Judaism cf. 
Ferdinand Weber, Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud und verwandter 
Schriften,? pp. 292 ff., 326 ff., 361. Here again one can see how closely the 
“Semitic” may come in contact with the Hellenistic in matters of culture. 

2 That is the meaning of brép cov in Philemon 13, just as in so many papyri 
the scribe representing an illiterate debtor writes brép atrod, “for him,” “as 
his agent,” e.g. p. 153 above, letter 3, and p. 335. 

3 Cf, Wenger, Die Stellvertretung, p. 157 ff. * Thid. pp. 169 f., 235. 

5 Mark xiii. 11; cf. Matt. x. 19f.; Luke xii. 11f., xxi. 14f. 

§ As it happens, St. Paul has not used the word Paraclete in his letters; but 
the idea is clearly there in Rom. viii, 26-34, 

7 John xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7; 1 Johnii. 1. 
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Johannine writings. Christ is our Paraclete, 2.e. 
advocate, our representative in the trial, our inter- 
cessor, comforter. Again the new texts help us to 
understand what a thoroughly popular conception 
was covered by this primitive and deeply expressive 
element of our religious vocabulary. The work of 
the advocate in the Hellenistic world has been 
illustrated by Mitteis,* Gradenwitz,? and Wenger ® 
with so many speaking examples, notably the reports 
of actual cases, which have lost nothing of their fresh- 
ness and colour, that it has become simply tangibly 
clear.* It should be specially pointed out that the 
Pauline formula “ through Christ,” so often wrongly 
explained, but recognised by Adolph Schettler® in 
its true character and relative unambiguity, is in 
many passages intelligible only if we start from the 
thought of the Paraclete.® 

Much more might be said about the background of 
the New Testament figurative language, but I am 
not aiming here at completeness of statement. I am 
content to have shown by some examples’ the im- 
portance of the whole subject. Perhaps the most 

1 Reichsrecht und Voiksrecht, pp. 150, 189 ff, 

2 Einfiihrung, I. p. 152 ff. 

3 Die Stellvertretung, pp. 123 ff., 150 ff. 

* For Asia cf. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 35, 15 (von Arnim, p. 335 f,).—The 
popularity of this particular word is perhaps best shown by the fact that it has 
gone over as a borrowed word into Hebrew and Aramaic. 

° Die paulinische Formel ‘ Durch Christus,” Tiibingen, 1907. 

° Cf. p. 123 n. 16 above, and Schettler, p. 28 f. 

” I have given other examples elsewhere already ; cf. the notes on adoption, 
Neue Bibelstudien, p. 66£., Bible Studies, p. 239; on evictio and arrha, Bibel- 
studien, p. 100 £., Nene Bibelstudien, p. 56, Bible Studies, pp. 108£., 183 sige 
230 (also Moulton and Milligan, The Expositor, Sept. 1908, p. 280) ; on ayyapedu, 
B, St., p. 81f£., B. Studies, p. 86 £.; dtlwua, B. St., p. 87£., B. Studies, p. 92£.; 
yéyparra, B. St. p. 109f., M. B. St, p. 77£., B. Studies, pp. 112f., 249 fo 
dixaos, B. St., p. 112f., B. Studies, p. 115 f. (also Moulton and Milligan, The 
Expositor, Dec. 1908, p. 565f.); els 7d dvoua, p. 123 above; érevius, B. St., 


pp. 117f., 148, B. Studies, pp. 121, 146; mpdxrwp, B. St., p. 152, B. Studies, 
p. 154; mpecBirepa, B. St., p. 153 fh, VW. B. St, p. 608, B. Studies, pp. 154f., 
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necessary investigation still waiting to be made is 
that relating to the word S:aOjKn, which so many 
scholars translate unhesitatingly “covenant.” Now 
as the new texts help us generally to reconstruct 
Hellenistic family law and the law of inheritance, so 
in particular our knowledge of Hellenistic wills has 
been wonderfully increased by a number of originals 
on stone or papyrus. There is ample material to 
back me in the statement that no one in the 
Mediterranean world in the first century a.p. would 
have thought of finding in the word 8.aOyjnn the idea 
of “covenant.” St. Paul would not, and in fact did 


not. To St. Paul the word meant what it meant in 


his Greek Old Testament, “a unilateral enactment,” 


in particular “a will or testament.” This one point 


= 


concerns more than the merely superficial question 
whether we are to write “ New Testament ” or “ New 
Covenant” on the title-page of the sacred volume; it 
becomes ultimately the great question of all religious 
history: a religion of grace, or a religion of works ? 
It involves the alternative, was Pauline Christianity 
Augustinian or Pelagian ?? 


233f.; eis dbérnow, N. B. St., p. 55£., B. Studies, p. 228f.; dxardyvworos, 
WV, B. St. p. 28f., B. Studies, p. 200; dwréxpiyua, NV. B. St., p. 85, B. Studics, 
p. 257 (also Moulton and Milligan, The Expositor, Aug. 1908, p. 187); éuuéw, 
N. B. St., p. T6£., B. Studies, p. 248f.; 7d émiBddrov pépos, NV. B. St., p. 57, 
B. Studies, p. 230; éwicxoros, V. B. St., p. 57£., B. Studies, pp. 156, 230f. ; 
mpayua, WV. B, St., p. 60, B. Studies, p, 233; é« cuugdvou, NV. B. St., p: 82f., 
B. Studies, p. 255; rijpnos, N. B. St., p. 95, B. Studies, p. 267; xwplfouu, 
NV. B. St, p. 67, B. Studies, p. 247. Several new examples are given in 
Chapters II. and III. of this book. 

' See the hints in my little sketch, Die Hellenisierung des semitischen Mono- 
theismus, Leipzig, 1903, p. 175 [15]. Future investigators will find matter 
of great importance in Eduard Riggenbach’s “ Der Begriff der AIAOHKH im 
Hebrierbrief” in Theologische Studien Theodor Zahn zum 10 Oktober 1908 
dargebracht, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 289-316. Cf. also Moulton and Milligan, The 
Expositor, Dec. 1908, pp. 563, 565. Frederick Owen Norton’s “ Lexicographical 
and Historical Study of AIAOHKH from the earliest times to the end of the 
classical period,” Chicago, 1908, does not get far enough to deal with the period 
of the Greek Bible. 
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9. Closely connected with the lower classes by the 
ties of popular language and non-literary culture, by 
the realism of religious imagery, by popular morality 
and popular law, Primitive Christianity displays more- 
over in one group of its most characteristic utterances 
a tone that might be interpreted as one of protest 
against the upper classes, and which certainly has 
that effect, although it arose less from conscious 
political or social antipathies than from the passionate 
determination of the monotheistic cult of Christ to 
tolerate no compromises. I mean the strongly pro- 
nounced tone of protest against the worship of the 
Caesar.’ In so far as the religious adoration of the 
sovereign is the crown and summit of the culture 
of the ruling classes,’ the Primitive Christian abhor- 
rence of emperor worship does form an upper line 
of demarcation, and in course of time it unites here 
and there with those political and social instincts 
of the oppressed which had long been present in 
Judaism. 

Politically the earliest Christianity was compara- 
tively indifferent,’ not as Christianity, but as a 
movement among the humble classes, whose lot had 
undoubtedly been on the whole improved by the 
Imperium. The fire of national hatred of the 
foreigner which smouldered in Palestine remained 
practically confined to this area, and seems to have 
gained no hold among the disciples of Jesus at 


1H, A. A, Kennedy’s “Apostolic Preaching and Emperor Worship,” The 
Expositor, April 1909, pp. 289-307, takes a similar view. His article was 
written before the publication of this book (letter, Toronto, 13 October, 1908), 

* Cf. the brief but comprehensive account of emperor worship by U von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “Geschichte der griechischen Religion” in the 
Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts, 1904, Frankfurt am Main, p. 23 ff. 

* Heinrich Weinel, in his otherwise excellent work, Die Stellung des Urchristen» 
tums zum Staat, Tiibingen, 1908, exaggerates the political antipathies of the 
earliest Christianity, 
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the outset. Their opponents were none other than 
His opponents, viz. the leaders of the nation itself, 
and the expectation of the coming kingdom of God 
is much more of a polemic against the Scribes and 
Pharisees than against the Romans. 

St. Paul, too, in spite of occasional conflicts with 
Roman officials on his journeys, had probably in 
his own person more often experienced the blessings 
than the burdensome constraint of State organisation. 
In what was to him personally the most momentous 
legal affair of his life he asserted his rights as a citizen! 
and appealed to the Caesar. He sees no theoretical 
difficulties in all the small political questions that 
affect the humble individual: to respect and pray 
for the powers in authority is as natural to him as 
the payment of tribute and custom.’ It is no right 
view of the subject to say that Paul was indifferent 
to political problems because of his religious expecta- 
tions of a coming end; if anything, those expectations 
were calculated to make him interested in politics. 
The fact is that political interest and political activity 
were on the whole remote from the class to which 
he belonged. The comparatively marked indifference 
of St. Paul to politics is not specifically connected 
with Primitive Christianity, its causes are secular and 
social. 

All the more sensitive, however, was Primitive 
Christianity in its own most special field, the religious, 
on which all its passion was concentrated. The 
deification of the Caesars was an abomination to 


» Acts xxii. 27. On the whole subject cf. Theodor Mommsen, “ Die Rechts- 
verhdltnisse des Apostels Paulus,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 2 (1901) p. 81 ff. 

2 The first volume of Wilcken’s Griechische Ostraka, with its evidence of 
218 different kinds of dues payable in Egypt, is a splendid commentary 
on Rom. xiii, 7. 
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Christianity from the beginning. It is very probable 
that this antipathy was inherited by the daughter 
from monotheistic Judaism. In those words of quiet 
delicacy in which Jesus names both the Caesar and 
God, we see already the place réserved for God 
which belongs to Him alone.t Two generations 
later the Book of the Revelation, coming from the 
classical land of emperor worship, gives most powerful 
voice to the religious contrast, which by that time 
was heightened by the political resentment of the 
oppressed. ‘This access of passion would be histori- 
cally unintelligible were it not for the years that lie 
between the calm dignity of Jesus and the volcanic 
ardour of the Apocalypse. With the lapse of time, 
the religious antithesis must have been felt more 
and more acutely until at length imprinted on the 
Christian conscience in indelible characters. 

And so it really was. If it has not been seen 
before, that is because the literary sources of the 
Imperial age are particularly deficient on the point. 
The new texts, however—some of which are them- 
selves direct evidence of the cult of the Caesar—enable 
us to judge of the feelings aroused by exhibitions 
of the cult of the sovereign even at the time of 
St. Paul’s mission in the minds of those who had 
nothing but their God in Christ and their con- 
science. . 

It must not be supposed that St. Paul and his 
fellow-believers went through the world blindfolded, 
unaffected by what was then moving the minds of 
men in great cities. These pages, I think, have 
already shown by many examples how much the 
New Testament is a book of the Imperial age. We 
may certainly take it for granted that the Christians 


1 Of. p. 247 above. 
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Fria. 51.—Original Limestone Plate (cha- 
raymda) inscribed with the seal of Augustus. 
Egypt, 5-6 A.D. Now in the Berlin Museum, 
By permission of the Directors of the Royal 
Museums. 


[p. 345 
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of the early Imperial period were familiar with the 
institutions and customs that the Kmpire had brought 
with it. That they were familiar even with apparently 
out-of-the-way points is shown, for instance, by the 
allusion in Rev. xiii. 16 f. to the custom, now known 
to us from the papyri, of imprinting on deeds of 
sale and similar documents a stamp which contained 
the name and regnal year of the Emperor and was 
called, as in the Revelation, a charagma. To the 
examples previously given’ from Augustus to Trajan 
there now comes a welcome addition in the form 
of an imperial stamp affixed to documents? from the 
Fayim, dated 48 a.p. As a concrete illustration 
I reproduce* here an actual-size facsimile of one 
of the original stamps, a soft plate of limestone now 
in the Berlin Museum (Figure 51). The legend, the 
letters of which are of course reversed, runs :— 


L Ae Kaicapos In the 35th year of the Emperor 
yp(adeitov ?) Scribe’s chamber (?) 


If such superficial details were known among the 
people, how much more so the deification of the 
emperor, with its glittering and gorgeous store of 
the very loftiest terms employed in worship, com- 
pelling every monotheistic conscience to most powerful 
reaction! Such jewels were never intended for mortal 
brow! And so from out the despised mass of the 
unknown Many the hard and deformed hands of 
the saints in Christ stretch forth and appro- 
priate from the crown of the Caesars such old and 
new divine insignia as offered, and deck therewith 
their Son of God, whose they are, because before 


' Neue Bibelstudien, pp. 68-75 ; Bible Studies, p. 240£.; cf. also Wilcken, 
Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, 1, p. 76, and J. C. Naber, ébid. pp. 85 f., 316 ff. 

2 Berliner Griechische Urkunden, No. 748. 

3 Neue Bibelstudien, p. 71; cf. Bible Studies, p. 243. 
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He was set over them He had stood beside them ; 
who became poor with the poor, who humbled Him- 
self with the lowly and humble and had lived sub- 
missively in the likeness ‘of a slave, and who after a 
shameful death on the cross had been raised by God 
and had received a name which is above ail names.’ 

And that is what we may actually observe. The 
cult of Christ goes forth into the world of the 
Mediterranean and soon displays the endeavour to 
reserve for Christ the words already in use for 
worship in that world, words that had just been 
transferred to the deified emperors or had perhaps 
even been newly invented in emperor worship. Thus 
there arises a polemical parallelism between the cult 
of the emperor and the cult of Christ, which makes 
itself felt where ancient words derived by Christianity 
from the treasury of the Septuagint and the Gospels 
happen to coincide with solemn concepts of the 
Imperial cult which sounded the same or similar. 

In many cases this polemical parallelism, which is 
a clear prophecy of the coming centuries of martyrdom, 
may be established by very ancient witness. In other 
cases the word which corresponds with the Primitive 
Christian term of worship may turn up only in later 
texts relating to the cult of the emperors. It could 
hardly be otherwise considering the fragmentary 
nature of the tradition.?. I am sure that in certain 

12 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 5-11. These two passages certainly give the 
strongest outlines of Pauline “Christology,” at any rate those most effective 
with a popular auditory. 

? The New Testament also uses technical terms of contemporary con- 
stitutional law which by accident are not known to us from other sources 
until later, e.g. Acts xxv. 21, els tiv rod ZeBacrod dudyrwou, “ for the decision 
of Augustus.” did-yvwors is a technical expression for the Latin cognitio, but 
is not found elsewhere until the end of the 2nd cent. a.p. in the title of 
an official in a Roman inscription, Inscriptiones Graecae, XIV. No 1072 (also 


with the genitive ro} ZeBacrot, as in the Acts), éml .. . diaynbcewy Tod 
ZePacrod, “a... cognitionibus Augusti.” 
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cases a polemical intention against the cult of the 
emperor cannot be proved; but mere chance coinci- 
dences might later awaken a powerful sense of 
contrast in the mind of the people. 

It cannot be my task to collect together the whole 
gigantic mass of material in even approximate com- 
pleteness ; I can only offer a selection of characteristic 
parallelisms. ‘Those versed in the subject will agree 
with me that it is not always possible in such cases 
to distinguish between the Imperial cult and the 
Imperial /aw ; the Imperial cult was in fact a portion 
of the law of the constitution. 

The work, already referred to,’ of David Magie on 
the official formulae of the Imperial age is of great 
help here. It does not, however, in the least exhaust 
the epigraphical and papyrological material; by far 
the larger number of my examples are derived from 
my own reading of the texts. 

I begin with the family of ideas which groups itself 
round the word eds, “God.” There can be no 
question of any kind of Christian borrowings from the 
language of the Imperial cult, because both the cult of 
Christ and the cult of the emperor derive their divine 
predicates from the treasure-house of the past. But 
the words compounded with or derived from “ God” 
in the Imperial cult were the most likely to arouse 
the sensation of contrast ; they were known to every 
plain Christian man by reason of their frequent 
occurrence, and their lack of all ambiguity brought 
even the very simplest souls, in fact the very simplest 
souls rather than others, into the most painful con- 
scientious difficulties. Even St. Paul declared one of 
the signs of Antichrist to be that he would proclaim 
himself as God.? We may leave to themselves all 

1 Page 113, n. 2. 2 2 Thess, ii. 4. 
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the minuter side-issues, e.g. the date when the divine 
titles were first bestowed on the living sovereign. 
As we are specially concerned with what the Primitive 
Christians felt, we need only point out that the 
problem of this contrast is older than the Imperial 
period. Under the successors of Alexander, who 
handed on to the Empire ready-made all the essential 
forms used in the adoration of the sovereign, exactly 
the same problem confronted the pious Jew into 
whose hands fell, let us say, the coins of the 
Seleucidae ' with the legend “God” upon them applied 
to the kings. The Imperial age strengthened the 
feeling of contrast, since all the titles formerly be- 
stowed on the various smaller rulers were now con- 
centrated on one great ruler, and the conjecture 
made above’ that the apocalyptic number 616 means 
“Caesar God”? appears in this connexion fairly 
obvious. 

A few examples will show with what force 
those titles must have struck upon a monotheistic 
conscience. In an official inscription* the town 
council of Ephesus, in conjunction with other Greek 
cities of Asia, spoke of Julius Caesar, who was 
then Dictator, as “the God made manifest, off- 


1 To take one example out of many: a coin of the city of Aradus in 
Phoenicia has the legend Baoikéws Anpunrplov Geoh Pitadéd\pov Nixdropos 
(Demetrius II., Nicator, 144 B.o.), Journal internat. d’archéologie numis- 
matique, 3 (1900) p.148. The title “god” was however applied to Antiochus IT. 
in the 8rd cent. B.c., cf. J. Rouvier, ibid. p. 146 ; also to Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, 
ibid. 4 (1901) p. 202.—Ptolemaic parallels are very plentiful.—The Attalidae of 
Pergamum seem to have been less assuming (Max L. Strack, Rheinisches 
Museum, New Series, 55 [1900] p. 180 f.).—The best account of the whole matter 
is given by H. Kornemann, “ Zur Geschichte der antiken Herrscherkulte,” 
Beitrige zur alten Geschichte [Klio] 1, pp. 51-146. 2 Page 277, n. 1, 

3 Kaicap eds. The word “Caesar” of course means “ Emperor” here, 

‘ Dittenberger, Sylloge,’ No. 347, rv dad”"Apews al "Agpodel(]rns Oedy eripavi 
kal kovdv Tod dvOpwrivov Blov cwrjpa. The combination of cwrjp and Oebs, 
which is also used of Augustus, Inschriften von Olympia, No. 53 [quoted by 
Wendland, Zeitschrift f. d. neutest. Wissenschaft, 5 (1904) p. 342], is much 
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Tig. 52.—Marble Pedestal from Pergamum with an 
Inscription in honour of a Priestess of Athene, Imperial 
Period. Now in the Berlin Museum. By permission 
of the Directors of the Royal Museums. 

[p. 249 
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spring of Ares and Aphrodite, and common saviour 


of human life.” An inscription from Socnopaei 
Nesus in the Faytim, dated 17 March, 24 z.c., gives 
to Augustus the title “god of god”!; the calendar 
inscription of Priene (Figure 60) speaks of the birth- 
day of Augustus simply as the birthday “of the 


god ”*; and, to mention one very remarkable instance 
from the time of St. Paul, Nero is actually called, in 


a votive inscription ® of the before-mentioned ‘ Gaius 
Stertinius Xenophon of Cos, “the good god,” with 
which, for the sake of the contrast, one may compare 
the classical saying in the gospel,’ “There is no man 
good, but one, that is God.” Further quotations 
for the title “god” are unnecessary ; the nets break 
if we try to get them all.® Merely as an ocular’ 
demonstration of the way in which the inscriptions 
dinned this term of worship every day into the 
ears of every one that could read, I reproduce here 
an inscription of the Imperial age from Pergamum’ 


older: a votive offering at Halicarnassus, 3rd cent. B.C. (The Collection of 
Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, IV.1, No. 906), is dedicated 
to the honour “of Ptolemy the saviour and god,” IroAeualov rod owrnpos Kat 
Geo. The double form “God and Saviour” afterwards became important in 
early Christian usage, 

1 Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 655, Oeod éx Oeod. 
This formula is Ptolemaic (cf. the Rosetta Stone in honour of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes, ibid. No. 90,9, irdpxwy Beds éx Oeod Kal eds KaOdarep “Qpos 6 THs “lots 
kat *Oalpios vids, “he is god of god and of goddess, as Horus the son of Isis 
and Osiris”) and becomes very important later in Christianity. 

? Inschriften von Priene, No. 1054s. [4 yevé0dcos] rod Geod. 

* Paton and Hicks, No. 92; cf. Herzog, Koische Forschungen und Funde, 
p. 196, dya0@ Oe. No other example of this title for an emperor is known 
at present. 

4 Cf. pp. 248, 294 above. 

° Mark x. 18= Luke xviii. 19 (cf. Matt. xix. 17), ovdels dyads cf wip 
els 6 Oeds. 

‘ Many instances from a single city, in Thieme, Die Inschriften von 
Magnesia am Maander und das Neue Testament, p. 28. 

7 Die Inschriften von Pergamon, No. 523, The facsimile (Figure 52) is 
reproduced by kind permission of the Directors of the Royal Museums, 
Berlin. Cf. also Fig. 53, 
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(Figure 52) which mentions in line 10 a Hymnodus 
of the god Augustus, and in line 14f. a priestess of 
the goddess Faustina (wife of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius). . 

I have already treated of the title Oc0d vids, “son 
of God,” in another place.t_ I remember discussing 
witha librarian friend of mine the fact that in many 
inscriptions and papyri of the Greek East Augustus * 
is called “the son of a god.” My friend, a classical 
scholar, smiled benignly and said there could be no 
significance in that, “for” it was a translation of the 
Latin divi filius. I do not think that a Christian 
out of one of St. Paul’s churches would have smiled 
at the expression or have considered it non-signifi- 
cant.’ St. Paul’s preaching of the “son of God” had 
so quickened his religious feelings that he was bound 
to protest against the adornment of any other with 
the sacred formula. New individual quotations are 
unnecessary here; I give, again for ocular demonstra- 
tion, only two inscriptions. Five fragments of a 
marble pedestal from Pergamum* (Figure 53) bear 
this inscription, which was put up in honour of 
Augustus while he was still alive :— 

[Adtoxpdarlop[a K]atcapa [@|eot vidy Oedv SeBacro[v] 

[araons] ya[s x lat OLa]racons [€é]x[o7 |r[ nv] 

The Emperor, Caesar, son of a god, the god Augustus, 
of every land and sea the overseer. 


1 Bibelstudien, p. 166f.; Bible Studies, p. 166f. Friedrich Pfister, 
Stidwestdeutsche Schulblitter, 25 (1908) p. 345 f., tries to account for the 
legend that Augustus dedicated an altar to Christ the Son of God by supposing 
that a votive inscription dedicated to the Emperor as “the son of a god” was 
misinterpreted. 

2 Also his successors, with the name of their divine father inserted. 

3° Cf, U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen 
Hochstifts, 1904, p. 24: “ Whoever regards the divi filius as empty ornament, 
or fraud, does not understand either the time or the man (Augustus).” 

4 Die Inschriften von Pergamon, No. 381. The facsimile (Fig. 53) is 
reproduced with authority from the Directors of the Royal Museums at Berlin, 
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Fie. 54.—Marble Slab from Magnesia on the Maeander with a Votive Inscription for Nero, 


50-54 A.D. Original at Pergamum; plaster cast in the Berlin Museum. 
Directors of the Royal Museums. 


By permission of the 
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_ “Overseer” as a title of honour in this inscription 
recalls the use of the same word as a predicate of 
God in Judaism and Primitive Christianity.’ 

Then an example of St. Paul’s time—a votive 
inscription for Nero on a marble slab at Magnesia 
on the Maeander’ (Figure 54), between his adoption 
by Claudius and his accession to the throne (50 and 
54 a.D.). Nero is called (line 3ff.) “Son of the 
greatest of the gods, Tiberius Claudius,” etc.’ 

The adjective Octos, “divine,” belonging to the 
same family-group of meanings, is, like the Latin 
divinus, very common‘ in the sense of “ Imperial” 
throughout the whole Imperial period. So firmly 
had it established itself in the language of the 
court that it is found even in the period when 
Christianity was the religion of the State—a period 
far removed from the Primitive Christian standard 
of conscience. I will give but one example from 
the earliest, and a few from the later and latest 
period.’ The calendar inscription of Priene (Figure 
59), about 9 B.c., speaks of the birthday of Augustus 
“the most divine Caesar.”® The usage continues 
through the centuries, e.g. in the phrases’ “divine 
commandments,” “divine writings,” “divine grace.” 
In the third volume of Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum* we have no less than ten documents in 


1 érémrrns used of God in Additions to Esther v, 1 (xv. 2); 2 Macc. iii. 39, 
vii. 35 ; 3 Macc. ii. 21; and Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. lix. 3. Cf. p. 429 below. 

2 Die Inschriften von Magnesia qm Méander, No. 157b; the facsimile (Plate 
VIIL.) is here reproduced (Fig. 54) by kind permission of the Directors 
of the Royal Museums, Berlin. The text on the left of the plate belongs to 
another inscription. 

§ rov vidv Tod peylorou BeGv TiBeptov KXavdtlov, etc. Cf. Thieme, Die Inschriften 
won Magnesia am Maander und das Neue Testament, p. 33. 

* I cannot understand why Magie (p. 31) says the word was seldom used. 

5 Cf. p. 87 above, and Neue Bibelstudien, p. 45 (= Bible Studies, p. 218). 

6 Inschriften von Priene, No. 105,,, rod @yordrov Kaloapo[s]. 

7 C£. évrody, ypdupara, below, p. 380 f. 

% See the index of that volume, p. 333. 
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which Christian emperors are called “our most 
divine Lord” ?—Justinian twice, 558 and 561 a.p.; 
Justin II. four times, 567, 568, 571, 576; Tiberius II. 
twice, 582; Maurice once, 583; Heraclius once, 633 
A.D. Similarly we find Oevdrns, “ divinity,” used 
of the (Christian) Emperor’s majesty,’ this also, of 
course, being taken over from the old language of 
religious observance. 

In this connexion some light is perhaps thrown on 
the old title Oeoddyos, “the theologian,” bestowed 
on the author of the Apocalypse. The well-known 
explanation, that he was so called because he taught 
the divinity of the Logos, is so obviously a little 
discovery of later doctrinaires, that it does not merit 
serious discussion. The title is much more likely 
to have been borrowed from the Imperial cult. The 
theologi, of whom there were organised associations, 
were quite well-known dignitaries in the Imperial 
cult of Asia Minor, against which the Apocalypse 
protests so strongly. I have given the quotations 
elsewhere,’ and it is significant that the examples 
come from the very cities mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse, Pergamum, Smyrna, Ephesus. When we 
further consider that these “theologians,” whom 
we may probably regard as the official special 
preachers in connexion with the Imperial cult in 
Asia Minor, were often Hymnodi* at the same 


1 zo Oevordrov nuevy deombrov. The superlative is still used as under 
Augustus, 

+ Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Vol. Il. p. 273, No. 233 (845 a.D.). 
Other quotations in EH. A. Sophocles, G'reek Leawicon, p. 572. 

3 Neue Bibelstudien, p. 58 f.; Bible Studies, p.231f. Cf. also Wilhelm Weber, 
Untersuchungen sur Genohichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, pp. 140, 214. 

* References, bid. The Greek expression is buvwdés, “singer of hymns,” e.g. 
Die Inschriften von Pergamon, No. 523,), Figure 52 above, p. 349. Minute 
details of the functions of the Hymnodi are given in the Pergamum inscription 
No. 374, which has been excellently commented on by Max Frankel, and two 
portions of it are facsimiled below (Figs. 57 and 58). Hugo Koch, writing 
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time, the borrowing of the title becomes all the 
more intelligible. John the Theologian, the herald! 
of the true and only? God, is at the same time His 
great Hymnodus, leader of the choir of those who 
sing “a new ode”® and “the ode of Moses, the 
slave of God, and the ode of the Lamb.” ? 

Most important of all is the early establishment 
of a polemical parallelism between the cult of Christ 
and the cult of Caesar in the application of the term 
kvptos, “lord.” The new texts have here furnished 
quite astonishing revelations.’ 

It was previously known that Augustus and 
Tiberius had scorned the title of “lord,” because 
it directly contradicted the Roman conception of the 
empire as a “principate.” “Lord” is a term instinct 
with Oriental feeling; the kings of the East have 
from time immemorial been “lords,” and_ their 
subjects nothing better than slaves. 

The same conception runs through the Oriental 
religions, which delight to express the relation of 
the divinity to the worshipper as that of the “lord,” 


from Braunsberg, 25 November, 1908, refers me to his book Ps.-Dionysius 
in seinen Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen, 1900, 
pp. 38-49. 

‘ “Herald of God” is perhaps the best translation of deoddyos. A memory 
of this meaning lingers in John Chrysostom, who calls the author of the 
Apocalypse Geohéyov Geoxihpuxa, “theologian and herald of God,” Orat. 36 (ef. 
Suicerus, Thesaurus Eeclesiasticus, s.v. Oeodbyos); so too an Anonymus in 
Boissonade, Anecdota, 5, p. 166 (quoted in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguue, s.v. 
Seoxjpvé). In the word ‘“theologus ” the primary sense is that of a prophet ; 
the doctrinal sense that now prevails among us is secondary. 

? In Rev. xv. 4 the word “only” has been inserted by John in the Old 
Testament quotation. SURV. Vi 9, SVio 

* Rev. xv. 3. Cf. the many other hymn-like portions of the Revelation. 

° I pointed out the essential lines in the history of this word in Die Christ- 
liche Welt, 14 (1900) col. 291; cf. also Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 27 (1906) 
col. 588f. Similarly Lietzmann, Handbuch zwm N.T. III. (1906) p. 538. CE. 
also Weinel, Die Stellung des Urchristentums zum Staat, p. 19; and W. H. 
P. Hatch, Some Illustrations, p. 139f. There is also important matter in 
Herdinand Kattenbusch, Das apostolische Symbol, I1., Leipzig, 1900, p. 605 ff. 
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or, as we saw in the inscription of the beggar-priest 
of the Syrian goddess from Kefr-Hauar,’ of the 
lady” to the slave. In religious history the most 
important illustration of this is undoubtedly the Old 
‘Testament, especially in the Greek Septuagint trans- 
lation, which, following Jewish custom, has even 
replaced the divine name Jahveh by “ Lord.”? 

But we find “lord” or “lady” as divine names * 
extending also into a number of cults of the Graeco- 
Roman world. “The lord Serapis,” to take but 
one example, encountered us in the letters of Apion, 
the soldier,t and the prodigal son Antonis Longus.’ 
It may be said with certainty that at the time when 
Christianity originated “ Lord ” was a divine predicate 
intelligible to the whole Eastern world. St. Paul's 
confession of “ Our Lord Jesus Christ ”—his cosmo- 
politan expansion of an Aramaic title ° for Jesus the 
Messiah, employed by the Primitive Christians and 
occasionally even by himself in the world—was, like 
the complemental thought, that the worshippers are 
the “slaves”’ of the Lord, understood in its full 
meaning by everybody in the Hellenistic East, and 
the adoption of the Christian terms of worship was 
vastly facilitated in consequence. ‘This becomes 
still clearer if we compare, for instance, St. Paul’s 


1 Above, p. 109. Cf. also the inscription from the temple of Isis at Philae, 
p- 356, n. 6 below. 

2 On the far-reaching importance of this substitution see my little sketch 
Die Hellenisierung des semitischen Monotheismus, p. 173,[13] ff. 

3 I have already referred (ébid. p. 174 [14]) to the article “Kyrios” in 
W. H. Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen 
Mythologie. 

4 Page 168 and Fig. 24 above. 

5 Page 176 and Fig. 26 above. 

6 Marana = Our Lord, 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

7 This thought, also Eastern in origin, was specially adapted to the Hellen- 
istic world by St. Paul through the metaphor of sacral manumission; see 
p. 324 ff, above. 
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expression “the table of the Lord (Jesus Christ),” 
1 Cor. x. 21, with the analogous Egyptian ex- 
pression,’ “the table of the lord Serapis,’ which 
has been discovered in the papyri. 

This is no doubt a case of independent parallelism. 
St. Paul’s expression was most probably influenced by 
such passages as Malachi i. 7, 12, and Ezekiel xxxix. 
20, xliv. 16 in the Greek Old Testament. Another 
Pauline phrase, “the table of devils” (1 Cor. x. 21), 
seems to be connected with Isaiah Ixv. 11, Septuagint 
version. It is of course chronologically possible, but 
not at all probable, that the Serapis formula was 
influenced by the Christian one. All that can be 
said at present is that the two formulae are found 
side by side, and that no genealogical connexion is 
perceivable. The Egyptian analogy shows that in 
yet another vital point the language of ancient 
Christianity was approached by a usage of ancient 
paganism. St. Paul himself, wishing to make the 
Corinthians realise the nature of the Lord’s Supper, 
alluded to the analogy of the sacred feasts of the 
pagans (1 Cor. x. 19-21). 

Now it has generally been assumed hitherto that 
the Roman emperors were first named “lord” or 
“our lord” from Domitian onward, 2.e. not until 
after St. Paul’s time. That may be true of Rome 
and the West. In the East, however, as the records 
now show, the ancient title, which had long been 
in use in the language of the native courts, and 
had moreover’ an essential touch of the religious 


1 Cf. Die Christliche Welt, 18 (1904) col. 37. 

2 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Nos. 110 and 523, 2nd cent. A.D., invitations to 
“sup at the table [literally “couch” or “sofa”] of the lord Serapis,” deaviica 
eis KNelynv Tov Kkuptov Dapdmidos. Wilcken refers to Archiv, 4, p. 211. These 
invitations are at the same time an excellent illustration of 1 Cor. x 27; cf. 
Die Christliche Welt, 18 (1904) col. 36 f£. 
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about it, was bestowed on the emperors much 
earlier. ‘The subsequent victory of the “ Dominate” 
over the “Principate”'—ultimately a victory of 
Oriental over Roman feeling—was thus foretold 
centuries in advance. ae 

Here too Hellenistic culture paved the way,’ at 
least in Egypt. As it had been usual to address 
the Pharaoh with “O king, our lord,”* so a 
Munich Papyrus gives as one of the official titles 
of King Ptolemy IV. Philopator (221-205 B.c.), 
translated into Greek, “lord of the, diadems eh 
and the Rosetta Stone® attaches the same title to 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (205-181 B.c.). Still more 
remarkable is it, however, when on 12 May 62 B.c. 
a high Egyptian official in an inscription on the 
door of the temple of Isis on the island ot Philae 
calls Ptolemy XIII. “the lord king god,”* or 
when in an inscription from Alexandria of the year 
52 3.c. the co-regents with this king (Ptolemy XIV. 
and Cleopatra) are called ‘the lords, the most great 
gods.”’ It cannot, therefore, have sounded foreign 
to Egyptian ears when the Egyptian translators of 
the Old Testament into Greek rendered quite 
literally ® the Semitic “Lord King” which occurs 


1 Ze. in constitutional law the victory of the theory that the Caesar is 
« Lord” over the other theory that he is “ First” in the State. 

2 Lietzmann, op. cit., p. 54 middle, disputes this. 

3 Cf, U. Wilcken, Zeitschrift fiir die igyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 
35 (1897) p. 84. 

* kbpros Balok]; cf. Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, p. 481 ff. 

5 Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 90). 

® Thid. No. 1865, Tod xuptov BaciA[é]os Geos. Before that he says ijxw pds rhy 
k[u]piav “Tow, “I came to the lady Isis”—a good example of “lady” as a 
divine title (cf. above, p. 354), but still more important as an analogue to the use 
of #xw, “I come,” in the language of worship: cf. the Septuagint Psalter and 
John vi. 37, mpds éué Ee, “shall come to Me.” 

7 Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1902, p. 1096, rots Kuplois Beots weyloras (cf. the explanation by U. von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff, 2b2d.). 

8 xdpros Bacthevs is therefore common in the’ LXX, including the Apocrypha. 
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not unfrequently in the original. Semitic and 
Egyptian here coincided, and when we find the same 
title applied to the Herods in Greek inscriptions? 
of Palestine (and other places), that is only another 
instance of the parallelism already insisted on 
between Egyptian and Palestinian culture. 

It is therefore in accordance with Egyptian or 
Egypto-Semitic custom that in numerous Greek 
inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca of the earliest 
Imperial period the title “lord” is attached to the 
Caesars by Egyptians and Syrians. An inscription 
from Abila in Syria, which afterwards names “the 
lord Cronos,” speaks of “the lords Augusti,”? by 
which perhaps Tiberius and his mother Livia are 
meant. There is literary. record that Caligula 
allowed himself to be called “lord.”* An Egyptian 
document’ of the year 49 and an ostracon® from 
Thebes of the year 54 call Claudius “the lord.” 

' For Nero “ the lord,” z.e. in the time of the most 
important of St. Paul’s letters, the number of examples 
suddenly rushes up tremendously. Wilcken’s book 
alone contains 27 ostraca dated after Nero “the 
lord,” among them the one of 4 August 63 which 
is facsimiled above." My own collection also contains 
some yet unpublished Neronian Kyrios-ostraca. We 
find the title “lord” applied to Nero also in papyrus 

documents, of which a good example is the letter of 
Harmiysis, 24 July 66, of which a picture is given 


‘A number of examples in Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones 
Selectae, No. 415 (Herod the Great), 418 (41 A.D., Herod Agrippa I.), 423, 425, 
426 (Herod Agrippa II.). 

2 Ibid. No. 606, rév xuplwy De[Bacrav]. 

* So Schiirer, Geschichte des jidischen Volkes, 1.2 p. 603, and Cagnat, Inserip- 
tiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, note on No. 1086. 

* Aur. Vict. Caes. 3; cf. Christoph Schoener, Ueber die Titulaturen der 
romischen Kaiser, Acta Seminarii Philologici Erlangensis, 2 (1881) p. 476. 

5 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 37s¢. 

® Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, No. 1038 Page 105. 
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above (Figure 21). The officials who sign the 
document use the title three times. It is a very 
important fact that under Nero we first find the 
Kyrios-title in an inscription in Greece. The marble 
tablet of Acraephiae in Boeotia’ which has yielded 
such an extraordinarily rich harvest, and which 
immortalises, among other things, a speech made 
by Nero at Corinth in November 67, contains a 
decree of honour in which the Boeotian town calls 
him once “lord of the whole world,” and then, what 
is in my opinion more important, simply “the lord 
Augustus,” divine honours being awarded him by the 
decree This important inscription shows how far 
the East had already penetrated on its march of 
conquest into the West. A living illustration of the 
inscription and the forebodings it arouses is supplied 
by the journey undertaken a year before (66 a.D.) by 
the Persian king Tiridates to do homage to the 
Emperor. Tiridates came from the East to Italy 
and did homage to Nero at Naples as “the lord” 
and in Rome as “the god.” ® 

The fact that a New Testament writer’ well 
acquainted with this period makes Festus the 
Procurator speak of Nero simply as “the lord,” now 
acquires its full significance in this connexion. The 
insignificant detail, questioned by various com- 
mentators, who, seated at their writing-tables in 
Tiibingen or Berlin, vainly imagined that they 
knew the period better than St. Luke, now appears 
thoroughly credible. 


» Page 160. ‘ 

* Most easily accessible in Dittenberger, Sylloge,* No. 376,, 6 rod mavrés 
xdopou Ktpios Népwy ; 3765, To Kuplov ZeBacrod [Népwvos]. 

$ Albrecht Dieterich, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
3 (1902) p. 9ff. has seen in this journey, which is recorded by Dio Cassius and 
others, one of the motives of the gospel story of the Adoration of the Magi. 

4 St. Tuke, Acts xxv. 26. 
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Further examples of the Kyrios-title down to 
Domitian could be easily given, especially from the 
ostraca,’ but they are not necessary. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to have realised the state of affairs 
in the time of Nero and St. Paul. And then we 
cannot escape the conjecture that the Christians of 
the East who heard St. Paul preach in the style of 
Phil. ii. 9, 11 and 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6 must have found 
in the solemn confession® that Jesus Christ is “the 
Lord” a silent protest against other “lords,” and 
against “the lord,” as people were beginning to call 
the Roman Caesar. And St. Paul himself must 
have felt and intended this silent protest,—as well as 
Jude, when he calls Jesus Christ “our on/y master 
and Lord.” * 

Not many years later, soon after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Jewish rebels in Egypt, so Josephus * tells 
us (doubly credible when one knows the Egyptian 
use of the title “lord” at this time), refused to call 
the Caesar “lord,” because they “held God alone to 
be the Lord,”—and died as martyrs, men and boys. 
Though the grief and resentment of these desperate 
ones did not burn in those who loved Jerusalem 
before the catastrophe of the year 70, yet St. Paul 
and his friends were one with them in the religious 
protest against the deification of the Caesar. And a 
hundred years later the Christian exclusive confession 
of “our Lord Jesus Christ,” which could not but 
sound politically dangerous to a Roman official (from 

1 My collection contains, for instance, some Vespasian-ostraca with the title 
Kyrios. 

2 “God hath given Him [Jesus Christ] a name [{ = Kyrios] which is above 
every name ... that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord 
[Kyrios],” Phil. ii. 9,11; “. . . as there be gods many, and lords many; but 
to us there is but one God . . , and one Lord Jesus Christ ”’ (1 Cor. viii. 5, 6). 


3 roy wbvoy Seomérny Kal Kipiov Hucv, Jude 4, 
4 Jewish Wars, VII. x. 1. 
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Domitian onwards “our lord” is found applied to 
the Caesars),' led to Christian martyrdoms. In the 
case of Polycarp, at Smyrna in the year 155, it was 
a question of the “lord”-formula.. “What is the 
harm in saying ‘lord Caesar’ ?” the Irenarch Herod 
and his father Nicetes asked the saint seductively.’ 
The scene enacted on 17 July 180 at Carthage before 
the judgment-seat of the Proconsul P. Vigellius 
Saturninus stands out even more plainly. The 
Roman official commands the Christian Speratus of 
Scili (Scilli) in Numidia*: “‘ Swear by the genius of 
our lord the Emperor!” And the Christian answers : 
“IT know no imperium of this world, ... I know 
my Lord, the King of kings, and Emperor of all 
nations.” ° 

That the old polemical parallelism was felt even 
after Christianity became the state religion, is shown 
perhaps by the fact that the Christian emperors, 
though they did not drop the title of “lord,” often 
chose another Greek word instead. In Greek titles 
of Christian emperors in the papyri the word Kyrios 
is conspicuously eclipsed by the title Despotes (which 
occurs towards the end of the 3rd cent.°), as though 


' Alfr, Fincke, De appellationibus Caesarum honorificis et adulatoriis, Diss. 
Regimonti Pr. [1867] p. 31 f£. 

* Martyrium Polycarpi, viii. 2, rh yap Kady éorw eimetv’ xijpios Katoap; 
Extraordinarily characteristic of the Christian sense of the contrast is the 
date of this Martyrium (c. 21)—month, day, hour, names of the high priest 
and the proconsul, and then in the place where one would expect the Imperial 
regnal year: Baowrevovros Sé els rods aidvas ‘Incod Xporod & % déka, TUL, 
peyahwotvy, Opdvos aldvios did yeveds els -yevedy dunv, “and Jesus Christ reigning 
for ever, to whom is the glory, honour, greatness, and an eternal throne from 
generation to generation, Amen.” 

* Passio Sanctorum Scilitanorum, in R. Knopf’s Ausgewdhite Martyreracten, 
p. 34f. Quoted in this connexion by Lietzmana, p. 55. 

* Tura per genium domni nostri imperatoris. 

° Ego imperium huius seculi non cognosco, . . . cognosco domnum meum, 
regem regum et imperatorem omnium gentium, 

* Cf. Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 4, p. 260. 
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Kyrios was intended to be reserved for the heavenly 
Lord. 

The Church of England prays “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” for “our most gracious Sovereign 
Lord” the King, and there is no offence in the collo- 
cation, but few users of the prayer ever dream of 
what lies behind those words—that there were times 
in which the most earnest among Christians went to 
execution rather than transfer to a man the divine 
title of their Saviour. 

Still more strikingly than with the substantive, the 
parallelism between the language of Christianity and 
the official vocabulary of Imperial law shows itself in 
the use of the adjective kv pia «ds, “belonging to the 
Lord,” “ Lord’s.” Familiar to every reader of the 
New Testament from 1 Cor. xi. 20 and Rev. i. 10, 
where it occurs in the phrases “the Lord’s supper ” 
and “the Lord’s day ” (¢.e. probably? Sunday), it may 
certainly be described as a very characteristic word of 
the early language of Christian worship, and it was 
formerly considered as a specifically Biblical and 
ecclesiastical word, some even going so far as to 
regard it as a coinage of St. Paul’s. But as a matter 
of fact St. Paul took it from the language of con- 
temporary constitutional law, in which it meant 
“Imperial.” I have shown elsewhere’ on the authority 
of papyri and inscriptions that the word was common 
in Egypt and Asia Minor during the Imperial period 
in certain definite phrases, e.g. “ the lord’s treasury ” 
= imperial treasury, “ the lord’s service” = imperial 


‘ The Old Testament “day of the Lord” might perhaps be meant. Later, 
however, the expression is often used for Sunday. 

* Neue Bibelstudien, p. 44; Bible Studies, p.217f, For the two mistakes 
in the spelling of the place-names at the end of paragraph 1 in the German 
edition, Iam not responsible. Read, of course, “ Aphrodisias ” and “ Thyatira.” 
Cf. also W. H. P. Hatch, Some Illustrations, p. 138 f. 
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Instead of doing so here, I will ee ae anee € 
(Figure 55) of the inscription containing the oldest 
example yet known of the official use of the wo 
in the Imperial period. It is an edict of the Praefect — 
of Egypt, Ti. Julius Alexander, 6 July, 68 a.D., “a 
inscribed on the wall of the propylon of a temple — 
at El-Khargeh in the Great Oasis.’ 

In this edict the high Roman official, who was 
also a Jew like St. Paul, uses the word kvupiakds 
twice. In line 18 he speaks of the “imperial 
finances,”? and in line 18 of the “ imperial treasury.” * 
In their bearing on the methods of research these 
passages ‘are extremely instructive. Scholars who 
only believe in the borrowing of secular words for 
purposes of the Christian religion when they are — 
shown pre-Christian quotations,‘ will hardly wish _ 
to assert here that the Praefect of Egypt had 
borrowed the remarkable word which he uses a few | a 
years later than St. Paul from Christianity and 
introduced it into his own vocabulary of constitutional _ 
law. It is much more likely to be the case that — 
the presumably older Hellenistic (perhaps Egypto- — 
Hellenistic) ® word xvpuaxds was in use as a technical — 


1 The best edition so far is that of Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscrip- 
tiones Selectae, No. 669; all further literature ibid. The photograph of this — 
important inscription is due to Professor Moritz, of Cairo. A diapositive of 
this (lines 1-46), which I received from Baron F, W. von Bissing through es 
Wilcken’s kind mediation, has been used for Fig. 55. The gigantic inscription 
can here only be given in a greatly reduced form; but with a magnifying ~ 
glass even inexperienced persons can probably check the text rouge bien 
some extent. 

2 rais kupraxais papas; cf. Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 4, p. 240, 

3° Tov kupiakoy AOvov. 

4 Cf. p. 72. above. ak 

5 Cf, the Egypto-Hellenistic use of the substantive «dpios in sacral lane cr 
guage, p. 356 above, : 
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law before St. 


4ame which must also be noted in this con- 
ion, viz. Julia Sebaste.' This name for a day, 
ned to Sebaste, occurs very frequently in the 
perial period, both in Egypt and in Asia Minor. 
as first made known to us Dy, ae new texts, 


















s something like “ Emperor’s Day”; that is to 
certain day? of the month Peaned the name 
baste in honour of the Emperor. On a 
examples known to me some time ago,’ I said 
this name, formed probably after some 
enistic model,* was analogous to the Primitive 
stian “Lord’s Day” as a name for Sunday.’ 
the more I regard this detail in connexion with 
eat subject of “Christ and the Caesars,” the 


‘er expressed himself in agreement with this, Zeit&chrift fiir die 
entl. Wissenschaft, 6 (1905) p.2. A. Thumb, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche 
1 (1900) p. 165, and Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 2, p. 424, 
conclusion. 


Paul, — 
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that the distinctive title “‘Lord’s Day” may have 
been connected with conscious feelings of protest 
against the cult of the Emperor with its “ Emperor's 
Day.” | 

The “Sebaste Day,” although never mentioned in 
literature, cannot have been a passing fancy of the 
“adulators.”! The ostraca show it as an Eastern 
institution familiar even to the lower orders in the 
period which saw the birth of Christianity. Wilcken* 
was able to refer to seven ostraca, ranging from 15 
to 44 a.p., which are dated by the Sebaste Day. 
My own collection contains an eighth example, 
from Thebes, end of August or September 33 a.D. 
(Figure 56), which Wilcken has deciphered for me. 
As a document from the hand of a simple money- 
changer it may serve to supplement the high 
official’s inscription in the Oasis :— 


Scaryéeypa( dev) * “pos Teppdysos im(Ep) xo(wateKod) 
A 


10 L4 5 ® & retpoBo® Kal Ba(avixod) rete 
27 £8 5% 2 =9 0! Kal Ta TovT(wv) mpocd(vaypapopeva) 
é& —! 27. L4K TiBepiov Kaicapos 

SeBactod pnvos SeBacrod 

SeBacrh. TWerewe(vadis) tx(az7os.) 


Horus, the son of Permamis, has paid for embankment tax 
of the 19th year six drachmae four obols, and for bath tax ¥ 
four obols $: they are 7 drachmae, 24 obols; and of these the 


1 Earlier investigators misunderstood many of the institutions of the 
Imperial age by dismissing their technical expressions as “ adulatory.” 
2 Griechische Ostraka, 1, p. 812 ; and the Strassburg Ostracon No. 203, Archiv 


fiir Papyrusforschung, 4, p. 146. 3 Or duaryeypa( pynxer). 
4 Te, érovs. 5 T.e. bpaxpuas. § Le. rerpdBonrov. 
7 I.e. 4 obol. 8 Tie. ylvovra. ® f.e. 2 obols. 


0 T.e.1 obol. The beginning of the line is to be extended: é& 6Bodod 
jpLoBortlov, 

0 For the embankment tax cf. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, 1, p. 333 ff. 

2 For the bath tax cf. Wilcken, ibid. p. 165 ff. 





: Fre, 56.—Ostracon, Thebes. Dated on a Sebaste Day in 
August or September, 33 A.D. Receipt for Embankment and 
Bath Tax. Now in the Author’s collection, 
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further levy of 14 obols.! In the year 20 of Tiberius Caesar 
Sebastos, in the month Sebastos, on Sebaste Day.? Peteme- 
(nophis), the son of Picos.’ 


I have already hinted that these examples from 
Egypt are not isolated. Here, as so often, corre- 
sponding examples from Asia Minor* prove the unity 
of the culture on the eastern and southern shores 
of the Mediterranean. To illustrate the uniformity 
I give here (Figures 57 and 58) two portions of the 
inscription at Pergamum, of the reign of Hadrian,” 
which has been mentioned already in connexion with 
the hymnodi. The name Sebaste is here assumed 
to be so well known that it is not written out in 
full but abbreviated in three places (B. 4, 8; D. 10) 
as S«B8 or ef. 

In these three passages where the Sebaste Day 
is mentioned in the inscription the reference is to 
money payments of a religious nature which two 
officials, the Eukosmos and the Grammateus, of the 
association of hymnodi have each to make on this 
day. Money payments due on Sebaste Day are heard 
of again on an inscription at Iasus,” and all the 
ostraca that mention the Sebaste Day are receipts 
for money. Were then the Sebaste Days, I would 
ask, favourite days for effecting payments in the 
Hellenistic East? And I would further ask, with 


1 Ie, 14 obols per stater of 4 drachmae, cf. Wilcken, Archiy fiir Papyrus- 
forschung, 4, p. 147. 

2 Note the cumulation of Sebastos = Augustus. The month Sebastos is the 
Egyptian month Thoth, 29 August—27 September. 

2 This collector’s name appears on other ostraca. 

4 Neue Bibelstudien, p. 45 £.; Bible Studies, p. 218f.; Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
3, col. 2815 f. 

5 Die: Inschriften von Pergamon, No. 374 B and D. The drawing there 
given (p. 261) of sides B and D, on a scale of 1: 6%, is here reproduced by 
kind permission of the Directors of the Royal Museums at Berlin (Figures 
57 and 58). Cf. p. 352, n. 4 above. 

6 Neue Bibelstudien, p. 46; Bible Studies, p. 219. 
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all caution: When St. Paul advised the Christians 
of Galatia and Corinth! to raise their contributions 
to the collection for the saints by instalments payable 
every Sunday, was he thinking of some such custom 
then prevalent in the world around him? The 
question is at least justifiable. For my own part 
I hesitate to return an affirmative answer, because 
it seems to me more probable to assume that St. 
Paul’s advice was connected with some system of 
wage-paying (of which, however, I know nothing) 
that may have been customary in the Imperial 
period. 

If at the pregnant words “God” and “ Lord” all 
manner of sensations of protest were roused in the 
Christian worshipper against the cult of the Caesar, 
this was of course also the case with the still more 
impressive combination kvpios cat Geds, “ Lord and 
God,” which, as the confession of St. Thomas,’ is 
one of the culminating points (originally the climax 
and concluding point) of the Gospel of St. John. 
In Christian worship it was probably a direct 
suggestion from the Septuagint.’ It probably made 
its way into the Imperial cult from Mediterranean 
cults: an inscription at Socnopaei Nesus in the 
Faytim, 17 March 24 B.c., already cited,* mentions 
a building dedicated “to the god and lord Socno- 
paeus,” and an inscription of the Imperial period at 
Thala in the Province of Africa’ is consecrated to 
“the god lord Saturnus.” Under Domitian (2.e., 
in New Testament terms, in the Johannine period) 
we have the first example in the cult of the Caesars. 

Py Cor. xvi. 12: 2 John xx. 28. 

3 Hig. Psalm lxxxv. [lxxxvi.] 15, lxxxvii. [lxxxviii.] 2. 
4 Page 349. rau Cede xal xvplw Doxvorralar. 


5 Of. Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 21 (1901) col. 475 : deo domino 
Saturno. 
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Domitian himself arranges to be called “our lord 
and god.”* In the third century the phrase be- 
comes quite official, but its use had continued mean- 
while in the East, as shown by an inscription from 
the Tauric Chersonese? in which the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius is called “our god and lord.” 

A whole chain of sensations of contrast and protest 
is dependent on the central thought in Primitive 
Christian worship, that Jesus is the Baowdevs, the 
“King.” In the Hellenistic East, which received 
its stamp from the post-Alexandrian kings, the title 
“king” had remained very popular,’ and was even 
transferred to the Roman Emperor, as we see for 
example in the New Testament.* It has been well 
shown by Weinel® that in the age of the Revelation 
of St. John to confess the kingdom of Jesus was 
to set vibrating a tense ‘polemical feeling against the 
Caesars. The clearest example is perhaps the apo- 
calyptic formula® “Lord of Lords and King of 
Kings.” The title “king of kings ”’ was originally 

1 Sueton., Domit. 13, dominus et deus noster. Further examples in Schoener, 


p. 476f., and Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, I, Freiburg i. B., 1888, 
5 159. 

2 * Inseriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Husini Graecae et 
Latinae, ed. Latyschev, IV. No. 717¢,, rov [0 ]ov auav cal decrdrar. 

8 The expression vémuos Baowtkéds, “ the royal law,” James ii. 8, occurs also in 
the technical usage of the surrounding world. The law of astynomy at 
Pergamum, carved on stone in the time of Trajan but going back probably 
to a time before the Christian era, has a heading, formulated perhaps by the 
donor of the inscription in the time of Trajan, which says: rév Baowdexdy véduor 
éx T&v idlwv dvénxerv, “he set up the royal law out of his own means”; cf. 
Athenische Mitteilungen, 27 (1802) p. 48 ff. Isaw the original at Pergamum on 
Good Friday 1906, The law is called “royal” because it was made by one of 
the kings of Pergamum. §o too in the Epistle of James we must probably 
understand the term in the first place with reference to the origin of 
the law. 

* 1 Tim, ii. 2; 1 Peter ii. 17. Numerous examples from inscriptions, etc., in 
Magie, p. 62. 

5 Die Stellung des Urchristentums zum Staat, pp. 19, 21 f., 50 ff. 

° Rev. xvii. 14, xix. 16. Cf. also the confession of the martyr Speratus, 
p. 360 above. 7 Baoiteds Baoidéwv. 
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in very early Eastern history a decoration of actual 
great monarchs and also a divine’ title, especially 
well known as applied to the Achaemenidae in 
Persia. It was suggested to the Christians not only 
because it was attached to God in the Greek Bible,’ 
but also because according to the evidence of coins 
and inscriptions it was actually borne at the period 
in question by princes of Armenia,’ the Bosporan 
kingdom,* and Palmyra.° 

it would be possible in the case of many individual 
words ° belonging to the retinue of “king” to prove 
the parallelism between the language of Christian 
worship and the formulae of the Imperial law and 
the Imperial cult. But I wish only to emphasise 
the characteristic main lines and accordingly dispense 
with details. 

In the case of the word cwr7p, “ Saviour,” the 
parallelism is particularly clear. I will simply refer 
to the splendid articles by Harnack’ and Wendland,' 


1 Cf. Otto Pfleiderer, Das Christusbild des urchristlichen Glaubens in religions- 
geschichtlicher Beleuchtung, Berlin, 1903, p. 95ff. Samuel Brandt (postcard, 
Heidelberg, 10 December, 1908) refers for the profane use to Humann and 
Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, p. 281. 

2 2 Macc. xiii. 4; 3 Macc. v. 35. 

® A Tigranes has it occasionally on his coins from 83 to 69 B.c., Wochenschrift 
fiir klassische Philologie, 20 (1903) col. 218, 

* Inscriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Huxini, ed. Latyschev, 
IV. Nos. 200, 202 (probably Sauromates I., 93-123 A.D.) ; II. Nos. 27, 358. 

5 Septimius Herodianus, the second son of Zenobia, has the title in an 
inscription at Palmyra, Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Hpigraphik, 1, 
p. 85, 

6 Hg. é&ovcla, xpdros, loxuds, Sivas, meyaerdrys, OprauBedw, Adurw, ddéa, TULN, 
xdpis, Swped, piravOpwria, dper7, aiwvios. See in Bibelstudien, p. 277 ff., Bible 
Studies, p. 360 ff., the parallel between 2 Peter i. 11, “ the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” and a Carian inscription Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum No. 2715 a, b (Stratonicia, earliest Imperial period), 
“the everlasting dominion of the lords the Romans,” There is also material 
in Thieme, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maander und das N.T. 

7 «Der Heiland,” Die Christliche Welt, 14 (1900) No. 2; now in his Reden 
und Aufsdtze, I., Gieszen, 1904, p. 307 ff. 

* ZQTHP, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 5 (1904) 
p. 335 ff. 
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and call attention to one special point. The ample 
materials collected by Magie! show that the full 
title of honour, “Saviour of the world,” with which 
St. John’ adorns the Master, was bestowed with 
sundry variations in the Greek expression * on Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and other Emperors in inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic East. The exact Johannine term? is 
specially common in inscriptions for Hadrian,’ and it 
is only what might be expected from the parallelism 
between the cult of Christ and the cult of the 
Caesars when the adjective cwouxdopios,® “ world- 
saving, world-rescuing,” found in the papyri, alluding 
to Hadrian’s title of “saviour of the world,” and 
perhaps invented in his honour, afterwards turns up 
many centuries later Christianised and in Christian 
use.” 

The word dpxvepevs, “high priest,” to which the 
Epistle to the Hebrews gave currency as a worshipful 
term applied to Christ, shows how a cult-word that 
was certainly developed within Primitive Christianity 
from Jewish premises entered spontaneously into the 
usual parallelism as soon as it found itself in the 
world. It was by this Greek word, as numerous 


Sc Op. cst, p. 67 £. 

? John iv. 42, 1 John iv. 14, cwrhp rod xécuov. 

* owrhp ris (89s) olxouperyns, cwrhp Tod Kbcpov, etc. Cf. H. Lietzmann, Der 
Weitheiland, Bonn, 1909, 

* On the combination ‘God and Saviour ” cf. p. 348, n. 4 above. 

° Wilhelm Weber, Untersuchungen zur Gesch. des Kaisers Hadrianus, 
pp. 225, 226, 229. 

° Weber, ébid. pp. 241, 250; Kenyon, Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, 2, p. 70 ff, 
especially pp. 73, 75. Zworxdoutos is the name of a deme of the city of 
Antinoé which Hadrian had founded in Egypt. Cf. also W. Schubart, 
Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, 5, pp. 94-108. Friedrich Pfister, Stidwestdeutsche 
Schulblatter, 25 (1908) p. 345, points out the importance of the expression 
oworxdspuos in the history. of cosmopolitanism. 

" Cf. H. A. Sophocles’ Lewicon, s.v. cwoixdopuos (and owolkocuos), and the 
Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. cwoixocpos. 


24 
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inscriptions’ have shown, that the title pontifewr 
maaimus, borne by the Emperors, was translated in 
the East. 

The parallelism exists not only with sacred titles, 
it goes further. Two examples are now forthcoming 
to prove that the word evayyé vor, “gospel, good 
tidings,” which was in use in pre-Christian times in 
the profane sense of good news, and which then 
became a Primitive Christian cult-word of the first 
order, was also employed in sacral use in the Imperial 
cult. One of the examples is that calendar inscrip- 
tion of Priene, about 9 B.c., which we have mentioned? 
twice already, and which is now in the Berlin 
Museum. Discovered by German archaeologists on 
two stones of different kind in the north hall of the 
market-place at Priene, and published for the first 
time by Theodor Mommsen and Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff with other allied texts and 
a commentary,’ this inscription, designed to introduce 
the Asian calendar, has already been appreciated by 
Adolf Harnack* and Paul Wendland®* as of great 
importance in the history of the sacred language 
of Asia Minor. Harnack translated the most im- 
portant parts into German.’ H. Winnefeld kindly 
obtained for me a photograph of lines 1-60, from 
which, with the consent of the Directors of the 
Royal Museums, our Figures 59 and 60 have 
been made, their size being less than one-quarter of 
the original. As far as I know these are the first 

1 See Magie, p. 64. 

2 Pages 349, 351 above. 

8 Athenische Mitteilungen, 24 (1899) p. 275 ff. 

4“ Als die Zeit erfiillet war,” Die Christliche Welt, 13 (1899) No. 51; now 
in his Reden und Aufsatze, I. p. 301 ff. 

5 Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 5 (1904) p. 335 ff. . 


6 The Greek text is now most easily accessible in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 458, and Inschriften von Priene. No. 105. 
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facsimiles to be published of these important texts. 

Here we find (line 40f., Figure 60) this remarkable 
sentence referring to the birthday of the Emperor 
Augustus. :— . 


Ake dé Ta’ Kocuwr Toev | But the birthday of the god was 
&0 avTov evavyedi[wv 1 ye- | for the world the beginning of 
véOrL0s | | Tod Geod. tidings of joy on his account.? 


Two and a half centuries later we hear the echo of 
these festal trumpets when, on the receipt of the 
“joyful tidings” that G. Julius Verus Maximus had 
been appointed Caesar, an Egyptian, probably a high 
official, wrote to another a letter, preserved on a 
fragment of papyrus in the Royal Library at Berlin,’ 
calling for a procession to be arranged for the gods. 
The fragment reads :— 


érel yr @ |ot[ns eyevduny Tod] Forasmuch as I have become 

evavye)[to|u* rept rod avn- | aware of the tidings of joy 

yopetcOa Kaicapa tov Tob 
Geogidectdtou Kupiov 

5 nav Avtoxpdtopos Kai- 


concerning the proclaiming as 
Emperor of Gaius Julius Verus 
Maximus Augustus, the son 


Tapos 
Faiov “Iovriov Odnpou of our lord, most dear to 
Maéipivouv the gods, the Emperor Caesar 


1 The whole inscription consists of 84 lines. 

2 Hans Lietzmann, Studien und Kritiken, 1909, p. 161, translates differently. 

3 Published by G. Parthey, Memorie dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica, 2, Lipsia, 1865, p. 440. Ulrich Wilcken revised the text some 
years ago, and very kindly supplied me with his readings, which I have adopted 
here (letter, Leipzig, 4 October, 1907). 

4 Lines 1 and 2 are so restored by me. Parthey read y[wlor after ere ; 
when Wilcken re-examined the fragment these letters were no longer there, 
For yrdorns cf. Acts xxvi. 3. A possible reading would be émel y[w]oz[eia 
éyévero 700], “ now that confirmation has come of the good news”; for yvworela 
cf. Haytim Towns and their Papyri, No. 65, (2nd cent. A.D.).—The first 
word of the second line was wrongly read by Parthey evavyé\0a. To judge 
whether the restoration evavyed[lo]lu, suggested by Wilcken’s reading evavyed.. 0, 
is right, the papyrus must be re-examined, There is nothing else that could 
very well be intended, 
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EiiccBots Eituyots se- Gaius Julius Verus Maximinus, 
Sl aoro |b pious, happy, and Augustus, it 
maioa I'aiov Iovxuov Ovj- 


is necessary,O most honourable, 
that the goddesses be celebrated 
in festal procession. In order, 


pov 
Maéipov SeBacrov, 
10 ypy, TywwmTate, TAs 
beds kapaterOa. therefore, that thou mayest 


[olév Shs kal mapatvyns | know and be present .. . 
| Here the papyrus breaks off-] 


Yet another of the central ideas of the oldest 
Christian worship receives light from the new texts,’ 
viz. tapovoia, “ advent, coming,” a word expressive 
of the most ardent hopes of a St. Paul. We now 
may say that the best interpretation of the Primitive 
Christian hope of the Parusia is the old Advent text,’ 
“Behold, thy King cometh unto thee.” From the 
Ptolemaic period down into the 2nd cent. a.p. we 
are able to trace the word in the East as a technical 
expression for the arrival or the visit of the king or 
the emperor. The parusia of the sovereign must 
have been something well known even to the people, 
as shown by the facts that special payments in kind 
and taxes to defray the cost of the parusia were 
exacted, that in Greece a new era was reckoned from 
the parusia of the Emperor Hadrian, that all over 
the world advent-coins were struck after a parusia 
of the emperor, and that we are even able to quote 
examples of advent-sacrifices.° 

The subject of parusia dues and taxes in Egypt 
has been treated in detail by Wilcken.° The oldest 


1 Even Cremer,® p. 403, could only say: “ How the term came to be adopted, 
it would be difficult to show.” He inclines to think it was an adaptation of 
the language of the synagogue. 7? The translation “coming again” is incorrect. 

8 Zech. ix, 9; Matt. xxi. 5. * Or other persons in authority, or troops. 

5 Otto Immisch (letter, Giessen, 18 October, 1908) refers to the Adyor 
émiBarppror, “speeches on entering a place,” for the forms of which see Menander 
in the Rhetores Graeci, ed. Spengel, 3, p. 377 ff. 

8 Griechische Ostraka, J, p. 274 ff. 
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passage he mentions is in the Flinders Petrie Papyrus 
II. 39 e, of the 3rd cent. B.c., where, according to his 
ingenious interpretation, contributions are noted for 
a crown of gold to be presented to the king at his 
parusia.". This papyrus supplies an exceptionally 
fine background of contrast to the figurative language 
of St. Paul, in which Parusia (or Epiphany, 
“ appearing”) and crown? occur in collocation. 
While the sovereigns of this world expect at their 
_ parusia a costly crown for themselves, “at the parusia 
of our Lord Jesus” the apostle will wear a crown— 
the “crown of glory” (1 Thess. ii. 19) won by his 
work among the churches, or the “ crown of righteous- 
ness” which the Lord will give to him and to all 
them that have loved His appearing (2 Tim. iv. 8). 

I have found another characteristic example in a 
petition,’ czvca 113 B.c., which was found among the 
wrappings of the mummy of a sacred crocodile. A 
parusia of King Ptolemy, the second who called himself 
Soter (‘ saviour ”), is expected, and for this occasion a 
great requisition has been issued for corn, which is 
being collected at Cerceosiris by the village headman 
and the elders of the peasants.* Speaking of this and 
another delivery of corn, these officials say :— 


.. « Kal rpocedpevovTay bud . . . and applying ourselves 
Te vuxTos Kal nyépas péxps | diligently, both night and day, 
Tod TO Mpoxetwevoy éxTdnpa- | unto fulfilling that which was 
cat Kal Thy émvyeypappévny | set beforeusand the provision of 
mpos THY TOU Bacihéws tapov- | 80 artabae which was imposed 
clay ayopay 7... for the parusia of the king... 


1 &dovu (sctl. erepdvov) mapovetas «8, “ for another (crown) on the occasion of 
the parusia, 12 (artabae).”” Of. also Griechische Ostraka, I. p. 296. 

2 Cf. also p. 312 above. 

3 The Tebtunis Papyri No. 489m, 

4 rpecButépwy Trav yew(pydv). This is a new quotation to show the age of 
the title “ presbyter,” cf. Bibelstudien, p. 153 f.; Neue Bibelstudien, p 60 ff. ; 
Bible Studies, pp. 154 f., 233 f. 
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Are not these Egyptian peasants, toiling day and 
night in expectation of the parusia of their saviour 
king, an admirable illustration of our Lord’s words 
(Luke xviii. 7) about the elect who cry day and night 
to God, in expectation of the coming of the Son of 
Man (Luke xviii. 8) ? 

Again among the Tebtunis Papyri’ there is a bill, 
from the end of the 2nd cent. B.c., which mentions 
“the parusia of the king,” while an ostracon’ of the 
2nd cent. B.c., from Thebes, reckons the expenses 
of the “ parusia of the queen.” 

As in Egypt, so also in Asia: the uniformity of 
Hellenistic civilisation is proved once more in this 
instance. An inscription of the 3rd cent. B.c. at 
Olbia* mentions a parusia of King Saitapharnes, 
the expenses of which were.a source of grave anxiety 
to the city fathers, until a rich citizen, named 
Protogenes, paid the sum—900 pieces of gold, 
which were presented to the king. Next comes 
an example of great importance as proving an un- 
doubted sacral use of the word, viz. an inscription 
of the 3rd. cent. B.c., recording a cure at the temple 
of Asclepius at Epidaurus,* which mentions a parusia 
of the healer (saviour) god Asclepius. Other 
examples of Hellenistic age known to me are a 
passage in Polybius® referring to a parusia of King 
Antiochus the Great, and two letters of King 

1 No. 116;,, Ba(oi\dws) rapovolas. 

2 Wilcken, No. 1481, Adyos mapou(clas) 7H(s) Bact (loons). 

§ Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 226g5,, ri Te wapovolav éughanodvTwy Tod Bacthéws, 
‘‘when they announced the parusia of the king.” 

‘ Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 80334, rav re m[a]povolay trav abrold m]apevepante 
6’AckAamd{s], “and Asclepius manifested his parusia.” For the combination 
of parusia with manifestation see 2 Thess. ii. 8. 

5 Hist. xviii, 31, Diibner : droxapadoxetv riv’ Avtibxou mapovolay, “to expect 
earnestly the parusia of Antiochus.” The verb is very characteristic, cf. 


Rom. viii. 19, and p,378, n. 1 below, the petition of the small proprietors of 
the village of Aphrodite. 
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Mithradates VI. Eupator of Pontus at the beginning 
of his first war with the Romans, 88 B.c., recorded 
in an inscription at Nysa in Caria. The prince, 
writing to Leonippus the Praefect of Caria, makes 
twofold mention of his own parusia, 7.¢. his invasion 
of the province of Asia.’ 

It is the legitimate continuation of the Hellenistic 
usage that in the Imperial period the parusia of the 
sovereign should shed a special brilliance. Even the 
visit of a scion of the Imperial house, G. Caesar 
(| 4 A.D.), a grandson of Augustus, was, as we know 
from an inscription,’? made the beginning of a new 
era in Cos. In memory of the visit of the Emperor 
Nero,‘ in whose reign St. Paul wrote his letters to 
Corinth, the cities of Corinth and Patras struck 
advent-coins.” Adventus Aug(usti) Cor(inthi) is the 
legend on one, Adventus Augusti on the other. 
Here we have corresponding to the Greek parusia 
the Latin word advent, which the Latin Christians 
afterwards simply took over, and which is to-day 
familiar to every child among us. How graphically 
-it must have appealed to the Christians of . 
Thessalonica, with their living conception of the 
parusiae of the rulers of this world, when they read 
in St. Paul’s second letter ° of the Satanic “ parusia” 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 32821, 30, v[dv] re rh[y éuny mapovotay émvyvous 
(or vOduevos), “and now, having learnt of my parusia,” 

2 This is Theodor Mommsen’s explanation of the expression, Athenische 
Mitteilungen, 16 (1891) p. 101 f. 

8 Paton and Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, No. 391 [é]viavrod mpdérov ras 
[Vatlov Katoapos émaveias, “in the first year of the epiphany [synonymous 
with parusia, cf. p. 378 below] of Gaius Caesar.” This prince enjoyed a regular 
cult in Cos, cf. Herzog, Koische Forschungen wnd Funde, p. 145. 

‘ For this visit cf. the inscription of Acraephiae, p. 358 above. 

5 Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, p. 93, cites 
the two coins (=Cohen I. 307, No. 403/4). 

6 2 Thess. ii. 8,9, 6 dvouos, dv 6 KUpios "Inoods ... Karapyijoe TH emipaveia 
ris twapovolas [cf. the inscription of Epidaurus, p. 374, n. 4 above] adroi, ob 
éorlv 7) wapovola Kar’ évépyecay Tod Zarava, “the lawless one, whom the Lord 
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of Antichrist, who was to be destroyed by “the 
manifestation of the parusia” of the Lord Jesus ! 
A whole host of advent-coins resulted from the 
numerous journeyings of the Emperor Hadrian; 
we have specimens,’ I suppose, from most of 
the Imperial provinces, and these, it may be 
remarked, were official coinages of the Empire.’ 
The arrival of Hadrian at Rome on 9 July, 118, 
was even celebrated by the Arval brothers with 
solemn sacrifices in the Emperor’s presence, to which 
the inscriptions containing the Acts of their college 
bear record.* The parallelism between the Hellenistic 
and the Imperial period is seen also in the fact that 
the expenses attending a parusia of the sovereign 
were considerable. How deeply a parusia stamped 
itself on the memory is shown by the eras that were 
reckoned from parusiae. We have heard already of 
an era at Cos dating from the epiphany of G. Caesar,” 
and we find that in Greece a new era was begun® 
with the first visit of the Emperor Hadrian in the 
year 124;—the magnificent monuments in memory 
of that parusia still meet the eye at Athens’ and 
Kleusis. There is something peculiarly touching 
in the fact that towards the end of the 2nd century, 
at the very time when the Christians were beginning 


Jesus . . . shall destroy by the manifestation of His parusia, whose parusia 
is according to the workings of Satan.” 

1 Examples in Weber, Untersuchungen, pp. 81 (Rome), 109 (Britain), 115 
(Spain), 125 (Bithynia), 130 (Asia), 150 (Moesia), 155 (Macedonia), 197 
(Sicily), 198 (Italy), 201 (Mauretania), 227 (Phrygia), 247 (Alexandria), 

* I have this on the (unwritten) authority of Wilhelm Weber. 

8 Weber, Untersuchungen, p.81ff. The Acts read 0b adventwm I[mp(eratoris) 
etc.] and 0b adven[tum faustum eiusdem]. 

‘ Weber, Untersuchungen, p. 183,55. 

5 Page 375, n. 3 above. ’ 

® Weber, Untersuchungen, pp. 158 ff., 183, 186. 

” The gate of Hadrian and the Olympieum, which was then begun (Weber, 
Untersuchungen, p. 164). 
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to distinguish the “ first parusia” of Christ from the 
“‘ second,” * an inscription at Tegea’® was dated :— 


érous E0 amo tis Oeod ‘Ad- | in the year 69 of the first 
ptavov To mpatov is tHv “EX- | parusia of the god Hadrian 
Adda Trapovaias. in Greece. 


To make the circle of Hellenism complete once 
more, this inscription from Arcadia gives us again 
the word parusia, which we found in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and the New Testament. In Greece, how- 
ever, a synonym is more usual.’ 

Even in early Christian times the parallelism 
between the parusia of the representative of the 
State and the parusia of Christ was clearly felt by 
the Christians themselves. This is shown by a newly 
discovered * petition of the small proprietors of the 
village of Aphrodite in Egypt to the Dux of the 
Thebaid in the year 537-538 a.p.,° a papyrus which 
at the same time is an interesting memorial of 
Christian popular religion in the age of Justinian. 


“Tt is a subject of prayer with us night and day, to be 
held worthy of your welcome parusia.” ® 


The peasants, whom a wicked Pagarch has been 
oppressing, write thus to the high official, after 


‘ Cf. for instance Justin Martyr, Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, c. 14 (Otto, 
p. 54) rhv wpwrnv mapovotay rod Xpiorod, and similarly in c. 52 (p.174). The 
Christian era was afterwards reckoned from the first parusia, 

2 Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 25 (1901) p. 275. Quite similar 
formulae occur in Attic inscriptions of earlier date, but with another sub- 
stantive: “in the year @ of the first epidemia of the God Hadrian,” cf. Weber, 
Untersuchungen, p. 159. 

3 éridnuta. Examples are quoted from inscriptions by Weber, Untersuch- 
wngen, pp. 159, 183, 188. 

* I owe this excellent example to Ulrich Wilcken (letter, Leipzig, 6 February, 
1909); cf. Archiv, 5, p. 284. 

5 Published by Jean Maspéro, Htudes sur les papyrus d’Aphrodité, Bulletin 
de l'Institut frangais d’archéologie orientale, t. VI., Le Caire, 1908. 

8 TI, 16, cad edxAs epyor quiy dorw vuKros kal hudpas a&wOnvac rs Kexapiouerns 
duty mapouolas. 
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assuring him with a pious sigh at the beginning 
that they awaited him 


“as they watch eagerly from Hades for the future parusia 
of Christ the everlasting God.” ? 


Quite closely related to parusia is another cult- 
word, ériuddvera, “epiphany,” “appearing.” How 
closely the two ideas were connected in the age of 
the New Testament is shown by the passage in 
2 Thess. ii. 8, already quoted, and by the associated 
usage of the Pastoral Epistles, in which “ epiphany ” 
or “appearing” nearly always means the future 
parusia of Christ,’ though once® it is the parusia 
which patristic writers afterwards called “the first,” 
Equally clear, however, is the witness of an advent- 
coin struck by Actium-Nicopolis for Hadrian, with 
the legend “Epiphany of Augustus ”*; the Greek 
word coincides with the Latin word “advent” 
generally used on coins. The history of this word 
“epiphany” goes back into the Hellenistic period, 
but I will merely point out the fact, without illustra- 
tion: the observation is not new, but the new proofs 
available are very abundant.° 

The same parallelism that we have hitherto been 
observing is found again in the names applied to 
persons standing in the relation of servants to Christ 
and the Caesars, and in other similar points. The 


17. 2, éxdéxouev. . . olov of €&"Adov xapadoxodvres ri tore TOO X(pioro)o devdov 
0(€0)6 mapovoltavy. For the Greek text cf. Rom, viii. 19, and p. 374, n, 5 neti 

2} Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8; Titus ii. 13. 

3 2 Tim. i. 10. 

4 Weber, Untersuchungen, p. 196, éripdvia Atryovorov. 

5 Of. [Sir] W. M. Ramsay, “The Manifest God,” The Expository Times, Vol. 10 
(1899, February) p. 208; Thieme, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maander 
und das Neue Testament, p. 34 ff.; Weinel, Die Stellung des Urchristentums zum 
Staat, pp. 20, 50.—Parallels are traceable also in the Christian and secular use 
of the adjectives émpavyjs and éudavys. There is much material relating to the 
Christian use in Hermann Usener, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 
Erster Theil, Das Weihnachtsfest, Kapitel I-III., Bonn, 1889. 
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proud words of St. Paul, “We are ambassadors for 
Christ ” (2 Cor. v. 20; cf. Eph. vi. 20), stand out in 
quite different relief when we know that zpeo Bevo, 
“TI am an ambassador,” and the corresponding sub- 
stantive apeoBevrys, “ ambassador,” were the proper 
terms in the Greek East for the Emperor’s Legate.* 
In the same way twewiotevpat, “I am entrusted 
(with an office, with the gospel),” which is repeatedly’ 
used by St. Paul, recalls the Greek name (known 
from literary sources) of the Imperial secretary for 
Greek correspondence,’ especially when we remember 
the beautiful figure in 2 Cor. il. 8, according to which 
‘St. Paul has a letter to write for Christ.* This 
characteristic expression includes a parallel to the 
technical term “letter of Augustus,” ze. Imperial 
letter, which is found in an inscription of the Imperial 
period at Ancyra.” The seven letters of Christ in 
the Revelation to Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, which 
as regards their form must be reckoned with the 
letters from heaven,’ find a background in the social 
history of the time in the numerous Imperial letters 
to cities of Asia Minor or to corporations in those 
cities, which were immediately published in the form 
of inscriptions, and so became known to everybody. 
To mention only addresses that occur in the Apoca- 
lypse, we possess at the present day in inscriptions 


1 Examples of the verb from inscriptions, etc., bidet p. 89; innumerable 
examples of the substantive, ibid. p. 86 ff. 

2 Gal. ii. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 17; cf. 1 Thess, ii, 4; 1 Tim. i. 11; Titusi. 3. 

$ In Latin ab epistulis Graecis; in Greek 6 ras ‘EAnvixds émioroAds mpdrreww 
memioreupévos, and rat él rdv ‘“EXAnuikav émicrodGy memorevuwdvos ; examples 
from Galen and Josephus, Magie, p. 71. 

4 8ru éoré EmtoTroX\ Xprorod Siaxovnbcion vp Hudv, “that ye are a letter of 
Christ, ministered by us.” 

5 Cagnat, Inseriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, III. No. 188, 
émioTroAGv ‘EAnvixav [Ze]8(acrod), “ of the Greek letters of Augustus.”’ 

6 Cf. p. 238 above. 
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larger or smaller fragments of at least six Ephesus 
letters,! three Smyrna letters,’ at least seven Per- 
gamum. letters,’ and perhaps one Sardis letter,* from 
Roman Emperors. The. introductory formula in 
those letters of Christ—the solemn “ Thus saith ” °— 
comes most assuredly from an Oriental (Old Testa- 
ment) usage, but it is certainly not without interest 
to find at least “Saith”® as the formula at the 
beginning of Imperial letters already of the first 
century. 

Philo, Josephus,’ and 2 Tim. iii. 15 have made us 
familiar with the name icpa ypdpuparta, ‘sacred 
writings,” “holy scripture,” as a title of dignity for 
the Old Testament. The parallelism between letters 
of Christ and letters of the Emperor becomes still 
clearer when we find the same term in technical use 
in the East*® for Imperial letters and decrees. In 
pre-Christian inscriptions it often ° means the “ hiero- 
glyphs.” But an inscription from Nysa in Caria of the 
time of Augustus” uses it probably of an Imperial” 

1 References in Léon Lafoscade, De epistulis (aliisque titulis) imperatorum 
[p. 147, n. 2 above], pp. 12, 14f. (Hadrian), 23, 24, 25 (Antoninus Pius), 34 
(Septimius Severus and Caracalla). 

2 Lafoscade, pp. 29 (Marcus Aurelius), 28 (Antoninus Pius), 29 f. (Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus); all three are addressed to religious associations 
(ctvod0) at Smyrna. 

8 Lafoscade, pp. 7f. (Nerva or Trajan), 9 (Trajan), 10, 17 (Hadrian), 23 
(Antoninus Pius), 35 (Caracalla), 58 (various emperors), 

‘ Lafoscade, p. 59 (uncertain). 

5 rdde Aéye. 

6 dicit and \éyer. References to inscriptions in Lafoscade, p. 63. 

7 References to both authors in Cremer,® p. 275 f. 

® Cf. A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archiiologischen In- 
stitutes in Wien, 3 (1900) p. 77. 

® Examples in Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, Il. p. 642. 

© Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarwm, No, 2943,). I think it also possible 
that ra lepd ypdywara here means old temple documents. 

u Ample illustration of the use of the word “holy” or “sacred” (sacer, 
sanctus, sanctissimus, sacratissimus) as a designation of the Emperor and 


Imperial institutions in pagan and Christian times is given by W. Sickel, 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1901, p. 387 ff. 
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decree; and this is certainly the case with an inscription 
from Aezani in Phrygia of the time of Hadrian,' an 
unpublished inscription of the Imperial period at 
Athens,’ and a bilingual inscription at Paros,’ 204 
A.D., which translates the Greek term in Latin as 
sacra{e litt}erae. The Latin Vulgate employs exactly 
the same phrase in rendering 2 Tim. iii. 15! The 
phrase feta ypdwpara, “divine writings” (used of 
the Bible by patristic writers), is applied quite 
synonymously to letters of the Emperor in an in- 
scription from Tyras on the Dniester, 17 February 201 
A:D.,* and an inscription from Scaptopare in Bulgaria, 
238 a.p.° The latter refers to Imperial ordinances as 
“divine commandments,” ® which resembles the New 
Testament term “God’s commandments.” ‘ 

In this connexion attention may once more be 
called to the Primitive Christian’s designation of 
himself as dodA0s Xptorod, “ slave of Christ,” which 
we have already*® looked at against another back- 
ground. Though not designed originally as a formula 
of contrast to the cult of the Caesar, it certainly aroused 
sensations of contrast when heard beside the frequent 
title of “slave of the Emperor”:—there were 
Imperial slaves all over the world. One example out 
of many is an inscription® from Dorylaeum in Phrygia, 


1 Le Bas-Waddington, No. 860,,, rv lepdv rod Kaicapos ypayparw[r]. 

2 Cf. A. Wilhelm, Joc. cit. 

3 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No. 415 = Inseriptiones Graecae, XII., V.1, No. 132. 

4 Inseriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Bucant @rasone et 
Latinae, ed, PaTehey, I. No. 3,, dvriypapoy Trav Oelwv ypaupdror, “copy of the 
divine writings.” 

8 Dittenberger, Sylloge,? No, 4185,, Ta Oetd cov ypdumara, “thy divine 
writings.” 

6 Line 51, rats Oetats évronais. 

7 évrodat Meo, 1 Cor. vii. 19 ; Rev. xii. 17, xiv. 12. 

8 Page 324 ff. 

® Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 28 (1904) p. 195, "Aya@dmode dovAw 
Tod Kuplov Avtoxpdropos. 
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Imperial period, which mentions “ Agathopus, slave 
of the lord Emperor.” | 

The same order of parallelism obtains between the 
genitive X ptarod, “belonging to Christ ” (Gal. ii. 29, 
v. 24; 1 Cor. i. 12, ili, 23, xv. 28-2+Cor. x. 7), and 
the simple genitive Kaicapos, “belonging to the 
Emperor.” The latter, first revealed by the new texts, 
goes back to the Latin elliptic Caesaris, and can be 
established for Egypt by several papyri of the reign 
of Augustus and by inscriptions of the reign of 
Hadrian." The analogy which has been already’ 
claimed on linguistic grounds between the oldest name 
for the followers of Christ, Xpioriavds, “ Christian,” 
and Katcapiavés, “ Caesarian,” “ Imperial (slave),” * 
receives in this connexion new and remarkable 
illustration. 

Characteristic tog is the parallel between St. 
Paul’s phrase dwedevfepos kupiov, “freedman of 
the Lord” (1 Cor. vii. 22), and the frequent title 
“freedman of the Emperor.” It appears, for instance, 
in a Latin inscription of the 2nd century at Cos‘ 
(Figure 61), on the tombstone of the Imperial freedman 
Hermes, who had been an official of the inheritance- 
duties department. In the third and fourth lines he 
is called Augustor(wm) n(ostrorum) lib(erto), “freed- 
man of our Augusti.” In Greek the title is also of 

1 The first examples were given by Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I, a 661 f. 
(the London Papyrus No, 256 is now accessible, Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum, Vol. II. p. 95 ff.) ; cf. also Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1, p.145. New 
examples are given by W. Schubart, Archiv, 5, p. 116 ff., who thinks they refer 
to freedmen. 

2 ‘Winer-Schmiedel, § 16, 2c, note 18 (p. 135). 

* References for Caesarianus in Theodor Mommsen, Hermes, 34 (1899) 
p. 151 f., and Magie, p. 73. 

* Rudolf Herzog, Koische Forschungen und Funde, p. 106f,, No. 165. The 
facsimile there given (plate V. 4) is here reproduced (Fig. 61) by kind per- 


mission of the editor and his publisher. The terminus post quem for the 
inscription is 161 A.D. 


e 





Fie. 61.—Marble Stele from Cos, Tombstone 
of Hermes, an Imperial Freedman, after 
161 A.D. Now in the house of Said Ali in 
the town of Cos. By permission of Rudolf 
Tlerzog and the publishing house of Theodor 
Weicher (Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung). 
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frequent occurrence, with many variations,' from the 
first century A.D. onwards. 

Finally, when Christ Pus in St. John’s Gospel? 
(xv. 14£) :— 


“Ye are My friends. . . . Henceforth I call you not slaves ”— 


the collocation of “slave” and ¢idos, “ friend,” 
reminds us that the Emperor also had “ friends,” as 
well as “slaves.” “Friend of the Emperor” is an 
official title,’ going back probably to the language of 
the court under the successors of Alexander,’ and 
found, for instance, in two inscriptions of the Imperial 
period at Thyatira.” The parallelism becomes still 
clearer afterwards if we compare the adjectives 
prroxatoap and dirocéBaoros, “friend of the Emperor,” 
which are frequent ° in inscriptions, with the similarly 
formed word ¢uddxpioros, “friend of Christ,” which 
is a favourite with patristic writers,’ or if we 
compare the extraordinary word o¢Saordyvworos,' 


1 ZeBaorod dawedevHepos or dwedetPepos Katoapos. Many examples in Magie, 
p. 70. 2 jpeis. pido ov éoré . . 

* Latin amicus Caesaris, Greek ¢lhos ro LeBacrod (cf. the two inscriptions 
from Thyatira), or ¢idos rod Katoapos, John xix. 12, 

* Cf. Bibelstudien, p. 160; Bible Studies, p. 167 f—. (The note in Bibelstudien, 
_p. 161, Bible Studies, p. 168 f., about John xv. 15 should be cancelled.) 
J. Leipoldt, Theologisches Literaturblatt, 29 (1908) col. 561, shows that the 
title is an ancient Egyptian one. 

5 Corpus Inseriptionwm Graecarwm Nos. 349%, and 3500, 

* Many examples in Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, Il. 
Index, p. 719. 

7 pikéxpicros also made its way among the people, as shown by Christian 
inscriptions, ¢.g. one from Zorava in Syria, 22 March, 515 a.p. Dittenberger, 
Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 610;. 

* Inscriptions from Olbia c. 200 A.D., Latyschev I. No. 24,; from Panti- 
capaeum 249 A,D., Latyschev II. No. 46;; from Prusias on the Hypius in 
Bithynia c. 215 a.p.; Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 25 (1901) p. 62 ff. 
The word receives some explanation from a decree of the Byzantines, 1st cent. 
A.D., Latyschev I. No. 47¢¢, which boasts of a citizen of Olbia that péyp: ras ray 
ZeBacraGy ywucews mpoxd[ plavros, “he had advanced to personal acquaintance 
with the Augusti (Augustus and Tiberius),” This inscription helps us more- 
over to understand some yéc.s-passages in the N.T. In Phil. iii. 8, for 
instance, the word does not denote speculative knowledge of Christ, but 
personal and pneumatic acquaintance with Christ. 
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‘acquainted with the Emperor,” with the Christian 
bedyvwaros,| “ acquainted with God.” 


10. Have the gold coins regained somewhat of 
their old clearness of definition? TLooking back on 
the parallelism between the cult of Christ and the 
cult of Caesar, the lines of which might be yet further 
prolonged, we may say this: it is one of the historical 
characteristics of Primitive Christianity that it made 
religion a serious business. Its uncompromisingly 
religious’ character, tolerating no concessions to 
irreligion, is never seen more clearly than when we 
try to realise the oppressive sensations of contrast 
that tortured the saints in Christ even in the days 
of Nero when confronted with the glittering formulae 
of the cult of the sovereign. 

In fact one abiding result of every really close 
study of the religious records of the world contem- 
porary with the New Testament is this: they quicken 
our sense of religion, especially of the simple, vigorous, 
popular forms of the religion which is seen at work 
in the gospel and in the earliest cult of Christ, and 
which is still a living force in the New Testament 
to-day. Our learned forefathers used most commonly 
to pursue a retrospective method in their study of the 
sacred volume, looking backward into the earliest ages 
of Christianity from the point of view of churchmen 
and theologians of their own day. They judged the 
primitive age accordingly ; and the New Testament, 
containing the relics of that age, they conceived and 
made use of as the classical textbook of dogma and 
ethics. But if we approach our sacred Book from 


1 References in Thesaurus Graecae Linguae and Sophocles’ Greek Lewicon. 
2 This side is rightly emphasised by Franz Cumont and Albrecht Dieterich ; 
cf, Bonner Jahrbiicher, Heft 108, p. 41. 
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the very world that surrounded the New Testament, 
ze. from the Imperial age and from the middle and 
lower classes of society, then with the same eyes that 
modern theological prejudices had previously blinded 
to religion, we shall see that the New Testament, 
really a sacred Book, is not a creature of theology, 
but of religion. The written memorials of the New 
Testament age quickened our sense of the charac- 
teristics of the popular language, and of the nature 
of things non-literary, and now they make clear to us 
the nature of things non-theological. 

I speak of course of theology and things theological 
in the sense that we connect with the words nowadays. 
If we still felt and appreciated the ancient meaning 
of the word “theologus,”’ we might unhesitatingly 

call the New Testament a theological book ; for that 
- would mean practically nothing more than that it 
was a prophetic and religious book. But that was 
certainly not the meaning of those scholars who laid 
stress on the theological character of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘They wanted to display its (in the main) 
didactic, considered, systematic contents. If religion 
is to us an inner life in God, theology is scientific 
consideration about religion and its historical effects. 
But the considered element in the New Testament 
falls very much behind the unconsidered naiveté of 
the purely religious, the prophetic, and the devotional. 
And though we may be inclined, in the atmosphere 
of our Western doctrinairism, to’ spread the grey 
nimbus of system over the New Testament, the sun 
of its Anatolian home affords us joyful glimpses of 
the breadth and depth of that divine strength grown 
human which streams immeasurable from the con- 
fessions in this Anatolian book. The mere paragraphs 


1 Cf, p. 352 f. above. 
25 
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vanish ; personalities rise before us, heroes from the 
multitude of despised and forgotten ones: Elias is 
come again to prepare the way, then the Anointed 
of the Lord in His first parusia, and lastly His world- 
evangelist, St. Paul, and our other Apostolic Fathers. 

Like John the Baptist, Jesus of Nazareth is al- 
together non-theological.' He is not a speculative 
doctrinaire. He is altogether religion, spirit, fire. 
It would be a mistake to speak of a theological 
system in the case of Jesus. He never thought out 
a paragraph, never penned a single tractate. He is 
so simple that the children cry out with joy at His 
approach, and the very poorest understand Him. 
Insignificant persons, unknown by name, who had no 
idea of the value of literal accuracy, handed on His 
“doctrine” in the homely garb of the popular lan- 
guage. Jesus thought nothing of the theology of 
His age: He even thanks His Father for having 
hidden His profoundest revelations from the wise 
and prudent. The lightnings of His prophetic scorn 
descend upon the theological authorities who paid 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, but omitted 
mercy and faith. Contemplative theology, the off- 
spring of doubt, was completely outside the sphere 
of His nature, because He was in daily personal in- 
tercourse with the higher world, and the living God 
was in Him. To this latter fact His confessions, 
His words of controversy, consolation, and reproof 
bear witness. It is impossible to unite all these 
sayings into the artistic mosaic of an evangelical 
system: they are the reflection of an inner life full 
of unbroken strength, full of purity, full of devotion 
to God and His human family. 


1 For what follows cf, my sketch entitled Theologie und Kirche, Tiibingen. 
und Leipzig, 1901, p. 6. 
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Again Paul the Apostle, the other great figure that 
stands sharply outlined historically at the beginning 
of our religion, belongs, best part of him, to the age 
before theology.’ It is true he is the disciple of a 
theological school, and as a Christian missionary he 
not unfrequently makes use of the traditional theo- 
logical methods. But the tent-weaver of Tarsus must 
not for that reason be numbered with Origen, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Schleiermacher, but with the herdman 
of Tekoa, the shoemaker of Gorlitz, and the ribbon- 
weaver of Miilheim.? Are we really listening to the 
pulsations of his heart when we hear him interpret 
allegorically the story of Hagar and Sarah? Are we 
not infinitely nearer to his soul, his personality, the 
best that is in him, when we behold him on his 
knees, crushed, annihilated, and new-created by the 
grace of His God? His sentences concerning the 
Law—are they calm, pointed theses from a theo- 
logical debate, or are they not rather confessions of 
a tortured and liberated soul? Is Paul the inventor 
of a dogma of Christ, or is he not rather the witness 
of the Christ experienced by him? Is to him the 
glory of the Living One a theory thought out in the 
study, or was it not rather flashed upon him in a 
sacred hour of revelation? Paul the theologian 
belongs to the history of Rabbinism: his interpre- 
tation of Scripture, in which his theology for the 
most part concentrates, is in no way original or 
historically distinctive. Paul the theologian vanishes 
beside Rabban Gamaliel and the other Tanaitic 


 Thid. p. 6 ff. 

2 [The prophet Amos is fairly recognisable, but English readers may be re- 
minded that Jakob Bohme, the mystic, 1575-1624, lived and died at Gorlitz, 
Gerhard Tersteegen, the devotional writer, 1697-1769, at Miilheim. The hymn 
“ Thou hidden love of God, whose height,” was translated by John Wesley 
from Tersteegen. TR.] 
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fathers. It is not in the history of theology that 
Paul is a characteristic figure, but in the history 
of religion. And there his importance lies essen- 
tially in! the fact that,. being wholly un-rabbinic 
and wholly pre-dogmatic, he planted. the living roots 
of religion in the spiritually present Person of the 
living Lord Jesus Christ. This he did, not by any 
new artifices of speculative theology, but by the 
power of his experience of Christ, from which faith 
streamed forth with triumphant strength of attrac- 
tion. From the time of St. Paul there is, not 
Christology, but Christolatry, a Christianity of 
Christ. Paul is not like the many Christological 
speculators among us, who attain to the worship of 
Christ on a Sunday only if they have somehow 
during the week assured themselves of a Christology. 

Primary with St. Paul are his mystic appreciation 
of Christ, based on his experience at Damascus, and 
the cult of Christ which was kindled at that flame. 
Out of the mysticism and the cult there springs his 
contemplation of Christ, which, though occasionally 
employing the forms of older Messianic dogmatic, is 
in its whole tone different from later Christological 
speculation. The subject upon which Christological 
speculation exercises itself so painfully is Christ as 
experienced by other people in the past; St. Paul’s 
contemplation of Christ proceeds from his own ex- 
perience of Christ and is nourished by the spiritual 
strength of the present Christ. Doctrinaire Christology 
looks backward into history as if under some spell; 
St. Paul’s contemplation of Christ gazes clear-eyed 
into the future. Christology stands brooding beside 


1 The Tanaim, so called from tana, “to repeat,” were the scholars, over 100 
in number, who ¢, 10-210 A.D. helped to make the tradition which was finally 
embodied in the Mishna (‘‘ repetition,” from shana, ‘‘to repeat”). [TR.] 
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an empty grave; St. Paul sees piercingly into a 
heaven full of the Living Presence. Even the cross, 
as viewed by the apostle, is not a bald, lifeless “ fact” 
in the past, but a portion of the living present. To 
him there is no such thing as a completed “ work” 
of Christ: Christ is working still perpetually, and 
in fact the best is yet to come, for Christ Himself 
shall come. 

Ultimately, therefore, it is the religious content! 
that gives its stamp to Primitive Christianity. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, being marked by a strongly 
theological character, with artistic literary form to 
taatch,” ‘cannot be assigned to the classical age of 
Primitive Christianity. Modern scholasticism has 
turned confessions of the inspired into chapters of 
the learned, and in so doing has worked the same 
change on the subject-matter of the New Testament 
as was produced in its form when its non-literary 
letters were treated as works of literature and its 
popular language as a sacral variety of Greek. If, 
however, we approach the sacred Book by way of 
the ancient world contemporary with it, our pre- 
conceptions vanish. 

Far away in the East there rises up before us, 
higher and higher above the thronging crowd of 
poor and lowly, a Sacred Form. To His own He 
is already the Saviour and giver of light; to the great 
world He is invisible as yet in the morning twilight, 
but it too shall one day bow before Him. In His 
profound intimacy with God and in manly strength 


1 It was significant in the history of New Testament scholarship that the 
venerable Nestor of the subject, Bernhard Weiss, should crown his life-work 
on the New Testament with a book (1903) entitled Die Religion des Neuen 
Testaments. To investigate the religion of the New Testament remains the 
last and highest task of every specialist in these studies, 

2 Cf. pp. 64 £., 243, 245, above. 
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of consciousness of His Messianic mission Jesus of 
Nazareth is the sheer incarnation of religious inward- 
ness fixed solely on the Kingdom of God, and 
therefore He is strong to fight and worthy of the 
highest grace in store for Him—that of being 
allowed to lay down His life for the salvation of 
the many. . 

Not as second beside Him, but as first after Him 
and first in Him, stands the great convert in whose 
ardent soul all the Paschal experiences of the first 
disciples, with their insistent trend towards a cult 
of Christ, were focussed. Paul of Tarsus, having 
experienced in his own person more than any other 
man the mysteries of the cult of Christ, creates 
classical forms for their expression, and goes out 
to the Mediterranean world from which he sprung 
to gain adherents for the gospel that is being so 
gloriously extended. 


11. What were the forces enabling this infant cult 
of Christ to gain its converts? Let us attempt to 
view the new propagandist religion as it presented 
itself characteristically to the men of the Hellenistic 
Mediterranean world. 

Our survey of Primitive Christianity on its way 
from the East can of course take account only of 
the most strongly marked lines. Microscopic ex- 
amination is as impossible as when we view some 
great antique sculpture in relief. We have to step 
backward; then, and not till then, we see what 
gave to the propagandist religion of Primitive 
Christianity its historic character. And so we will 
not make ten, a dozen, or maybe scores of longitudinal 
sections through Primitive Christianity, legitimate 
as such work is in itself, but we will take one single 
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transverse section through Primitive Christianity 
conceived as a whole and a unity. For even 
though the religion of the apostles does display 
an abundance of different personal types, the men 
of antiquity were influenced first of all not by the 
abundance of individual elements, but by the style 
and spirit of the common element. 

I have a lively sense of the difficulty we encounter, 
as men of another epoch, in taking this rapid survey 
of Primitive Christianity from the point of view of 
an ancient, and I shall be glad to receive instruction 
if I have seen wrongly. But to prove that the 
main result of my inspection is not altogether wrong 
I may mention an observation of mine made after 
I had myself ventured on that rapid survey. I 
found that the greatest missionary document in the 
New Testament, St. Paul’s speech on the Areo- 
pagus at Athens,’ which aimed at exhibiting to 
pagans of a great city in the Mediterranean world 
what was characteristic of the new religion as con- 
cisely as possible, has selected as characteristic just 
the very things which seem to us by the aid of 
recent discoveries to be so. The speech is not a 
verbatim report, but it is no less certain that it 
reveals the spirit of St. Paul, and that it is a 
manifesto of worldwide importance in the history 
of religions and of religion. For the sake of this 
speech the philologists ought to forgive cheerfully 
all the sins subsequently committed by theological 
fanatics against the ancient world, especially if they 
are themselves preparing to atone for their own 
shortcomings, at least for their indifference towards 
the greatest book of the Imperial age. 

Before pointing out positive characteristics of the 

» Acts xvii. 22-31. 
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ethical and religious order certain preliminary questions 
must be touched upon. 

In the first place we must refer once again to 
the great fact of social history which has so often 
engaged our attention in these pages—the popular 
character of Primitive Christianity. Unless this fact 
is known and well emphasised it is impossible to 
explain historically the success of the attractive 
power of the gospel. St. Paul’s mission was the 
mission of an artisan, not the mission of a scholar. 
The gospel call, intelligible to the many because 
uttered in the popular colloquial language of the 
world, never implied the social uprooting’ of any- 
body by renunciation of his native stratum and 
elevation to the regions of anaemic theory. On 
the contrary, we shall see that it only strengthened 
and ennobled the feeling of solidarity among the 
humbly situated. 

There is one other fact closely connected with 
this. ‘The characteristic features of the propagandist 
religion were not contained in separate novel “ideas.” 
The book which has most strongly insisted on the 
supposed novelty of countless “ideas” and “ mean- 
ings” in the New Testament—I mean Cremer’s 
Lexicon—is by reason of this dogmatic tendency 
one of the greatest hindrances to an historical grasp 
of the real expansive force of Primitive Christianity. 
In all that relates to the forms and meanings of 
words Primitive Christianity is more in contact than 
in contrast with the surrounding world: 


“Christians are distinguished from other men neither by 
country, nor by language, nor by customs. For nowhere 
do they inhabit cities of their own, nor do they make use 


1 1 Cor. vii. 20. 
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of any exceptional dialect, nor do they practise a con- 
spicuous mode of life.” 
In these words a Christian writer’ of a very early 
period, almost contemporary with the new Testament, 
has sketched for us the outward contact between his 
co-religionists and the surrounding world. 

Nor to the men of antiquity did those features 
appear characteristically Christian which the common 
sense of a modern agitator generally seizes upon as 
the really remarkable thing about the New Testament, 
and which, modestly content to annihilate Christianity 
by means of common sense alone, he cheerfully pro- 
ceeds to refute while their no better equipped apologist 
as excitedly defends them—I mean the miracles. As 
a matter of fact the miracles gave to the New Testa- 
ment a singularly popular position in the world around 
it. The whole ancient world is full of miracles; 
definite types of miracle become fixed by the tradition 
of thousands of years and occur again and again in all 
sorts of places.” Viewed amid the surroundings of its 
own age and social stratum the New Testament is 
seen to. be shy, rather than otherwise, of narrating 
miracles.? With Jesus, St. Paul, and St. John we 
even find occasionally an ironical attitude towards 
the popular taste for miracles,* and it is highly 
significant that the great mass of the sayings of Jesus 


‘ Epistle to Diognetus, 5: Xproriavol yap ore yj otre Pury od're Meor Siaxexpr- 
pévot Tv NorT&Y eiow avOpHrwv. ore yap tov médes ldlas KaTotKovow ovTE dia- 
A€kTw Til mapynrAdkgayuery xpavTa ore Biov mapdanuov doKodow. 

2 Much material will be found in Th. Trede, Wunderglaube im Heidentum 
und in der alten Kirche, Gotha, 1901 (cf. my remarks in Die Christliche Welt, 20 
[1906] col. 291 f.); R. Lembert, Der Wunderglaube bei Rimern und Griechen, 
I. Teil: Das Wunder bei den romischen Historikern, Augsburg, 1905 ; Rt. Reitz- 
enstein, Hellenistische Wundererzahlungen, Leipzig, 1906 (on aretalogy cf. also 
my Bibelstudien, p. 88 ff. ; Bible Studies, p. 93 ff.). 

8 This point is very properly emphasised by G. Heinrici, Der litterarische 
Charakter der neutestamentlichen Schriften, p. 41 f. 

4 Luke xi. 29 with parallels; Matt. xvi. 1 ff; 1 Cor. i. 22; 2 Cor, xii. 8f.; 
John iv. 48, xx. 29. 
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in the synoptic tradition are not brought into any 
erganic connexion with miracles. Nevertheless the 
New Testament, as it was bound to be, zs a book of 
miracles. If, however, we have once grasped historic- 
ally the nature and necessity of the miracles in the 
New Testament, we realise also how dear they are to 
the heart of the people, how childlike in their piety, 
how sincerely beautiful, and what high value they can 
even possess as revelation. But the miracles, as such, 
have nothing to do with the historical peculiarity 
of Primitive Christianity. 

First and foremost among the historical charac- 
teristics of Primitive Christianity we should rather 
place that which the journalism of our day, as ignorant 
as it is impious, often dares to represent as a perfectly 
obvious triviality, viz. the One living God. The 
solemn and impressive presence of the One God 
pervades the lines of that powerful manifesto on the 
Areopagus. Not that the world was unprepared for 
the One God: the Greek thinkers, Plato especially, 
had prepared the way for Him, and the Christian 
orator speaks thankfully of certain among their poets 
who had had knowledge of God.’ These had been 
helped by the propaganda of the Greek Jews of the 
Dispersion with their cosmopolitan Bible.” And now 
He came, the One and Eternal, on the way prepared 
by Greeks and Jews, came to souls drawn hither 
and thither by the worship of many gods; to souls 
restlessly seeking and feeling after Him ;* and came 
as a God who, though Creator and Lord of Heaven 
and of earth,’ is yet worshipped without image and 

1 Acts xvii. 28. 

2 Cf, my sketch Die Hellen sierung des semitischen Monotheismus, Leipzig, 
1908. 


3 Acts xvii, 27. 
4 xvii. 24. 
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without temple,' and is always accessible even to the — 
poorest, in a spiritual presence,’ 


“For in Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 


But the new cult took this One God seriously. No 
compromises detracted from the Christians’ faith in 
God, and in their protest against the deification of the 
Sovereign they were ready before long to face even | 
martyrdom. ; 

And second we should place the object of the cult 
in the narrower sense, Jesus Christ, who did not 
displace the One, but was in the eyes of the 
worshippers His incarnation. All the preaching of 
the missionaries was, like the speech on Mars’ Hill,’ a 
preaching of Christ ; and every hearer of the mission- 
aries felt that they were introducing the cult of 
Christ. Of course it was the cult of a Living Person.° 
The cult of Christ is no feeble meditation upon 
“historical” facts, but pneumatic communion with One 
Present. The facts of the past first receive illumina- 
tion from the heavenly transfiguration of the Present 
One. But thus illumined they appeal to the souls of 
those who are touched, thrilling, comforting, trans- 
forming, edifying them. The eternal glory of the 
Divine Child with His Father, His coming down to 
earth in voluntary self-abnegation and servitude, His 
life of poverty with the poor, His compassion, His 
temptations and His mighty works, the inexhaustible 
riches of His words, His prayers, His bitter suffering 
and death, and after the cross His glorious Resur- 
rection and return to the Father—all these episodes 
in the great divine drama, whose peripeteia lay not 
in hoary antiquity, but had been witnessed a score or 
so of years ago, were intelligible to every soul, even 


1 xvii. 24 f., 29. 2 xvii. 27. 3 xvii. 28. 
{xvil. ole S evils ol. 
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to the poorest, and particularly to the poorest. And 
the titles with which the devotee decked the beloved 
object of his cult could, many of them, claim domicile 
in the souls of the poor and the simple: titles such 
as Lamb of God, the Crucified, Shepherd and Chief 
Shepherd,! Corner Stone, Door and Way, the Corn 
of Wheat, Bread and Vine, Light and Life, Head 
and Body, Alpha and Omega, Witness, Mediator and 
Judge, Brother, Son of Man, Son of God, Word of 
God and Image of God, Saviour, High Priest, Lord, 
King. Unfathomable in intellectual content, giving 
scope to every variety of personal Christian experience 
and every motive of self-sacrificing obedience, this. 
series contains not a single title that was likely to 
impress by mere sacerdotal associations or unintelli- 
gibleness. In the same way the gospel tradition of 
worship, with its sturdy, popular tone, was far 
superior to the fantastic, hysterical mythologies of the 
other cults, which piled one stimulant on another. 
So too the celebration of the mysteries of Christ 
required no magnificent temple or awe-inspiring 
cavern: it could take place wherever two or three were 
gathered together in His name. All great move- 
ments in the history of our race have been determined 
by conditions of the heart of the people, not by 
intellect. The triumph of the cult of Christ over all 
other cults—the point must here be once more 
emphasised—is in no remote degree explainable by 
the fact that from the first Christianity took deep 
root in the heart of the many, in the hearts of men 
and women, old and young, bond and free, Jews, 
Greeks, and Barbarians.’ In its early days Christianity 


1 Cf. pp. 97 ff. above. 
* The popular universality of the cult of Christ is reflected by such passages 
of St, Paul’s writings as Gal. ili. 28, Col. iii. 11, 1 Cor. xii, 13. 
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made conquest of hearts not because it was a “ re- 
ligion of redemption,” as people are fond of saying 
nowadays, substituting the impersonal for the personal, 
—but because it was the cult of a Redeemer. 

The Primitive Christian cult of Christ was preserved 
from doctrinaire congelation not only by the tendency 
to realise daily the presence of the living Master, but 
—and this is the third characteristic feature—by the 
expectation of His second parusia and the hope of 
Kternity that grew therefrom. ‘The climax of the 
speech on the Areopagus was a proclamation of 
the approaching Last Judgment.’ This is not the 
simple extension of the belief in immortality which 
had long been quickening here and there in men’s 
hearts; it is a clamping together of the fortunes of this 
world with the future of the Kingdom of God such 
as probably no other religion could show. Not only 
were souls upheaved and brought to a state of tense 
excitement, but consciences were filled with pro- 
found earnestness. 

And that is the last feature: the moral earnestness 
of Christianity. ‘The moral element is not a foreign 
body within the cult, still less is it external to the 
sacred precinct ; it is indivisibly united with the religion 
and the cult. No artist versed in things of the soul, 
whether of the earlier or of the subsequent period,— 
not Sophocles, nor Augustine, nor Dante, nor 
Goethe has succeeded in disclosing deeper depths 
of guilty consciousness than the apostolic pastors 
found in themselves. No one has borne more 
convincing testimony concerning personal responsi- 
bility, the necessity of inward regeneration and 
reconciliation with God, than the missionaries whom 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ impelled through the 


! Acts xvii, 31. 
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world. The organic connexion of religion with 
morality, which from the first formed part of the 
essence of Christianity, and might be experienced 
anew daily in the realisation of the presence of God 
and of Christ, was intelligible even. to a plain man 
when next to love of God love of one’s neighbour 
was demanded, and next to fellowship with Christ 
the following after Him. Moreover, the organisa- 
tions of the earliest churches were visible embodiments 
of such social ethics as fairly filled the soul of ancient 
man with enthusiasm. The idea of the unity of the 
human race, classically expressed in the speech on 
the Areopagus,’ united with St. Paul’s preaching of 
the Body of Christ to strengthen and ennoble the 
feeling of solidarity which then, as the inscriptions 
have shown, pervaded the lower orders of society 
like a healthy arterial current and had led to the 
formation of numerous guilds’? among the common 
people. In the “assemblies” of the Christians, which 
were doubtless looked upon as guilds of Christ’ 
by the men of the time, that brotherhood which 
proved itself effectual by charitable gifts dispatched 
over land and sea took shape. Considered even from 
the general. point of view of social history they 
were probably the most vigorous organisations, and 
the richest in inspiration, of the whole Imperial 
period. We must never forget that for them those 
pages were penned whose remains were afterwards 
saved from destruction in the New Testament. A 
cult in whose conventicles a prayer like the Lord’s 
Prayer could be offered and an ethical text be read 

1 Acts xvii. 26. 

2 The literature relating to ancient guilds (including religious guilds) is 
well summarised in Schiirer, Geschichte des jidischen Volkes, I11.° p, 62 ff. 


3 Cf. the works (quoted by Schiirer, op. cit., p. 62) of Georg Heinrici, who 
was the first to point out this analogy with proper emphasis, 
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such as the 18th chapter of 1 Corinthians, simple in 
form as it is mighty in ethos, possessed powers of 
gaining converts which were irresistible. 


‘12. The paean of love chanted at Ephesus under 
Nero for the poor saints of Corinth, has not perished 
with Corinth. Annihilated for ever, the magnificence 
of Nero’s Corinth lies buried to-day beneath silent 
rubbish-mounds and green vineyards on the terraces 
between the mass of the Acrocorinthus and the shore 
of the Gulf: nothing but ruins, ghastly remnants, 
destruction. The words of that paean, however, have 
outlasted the marble and the bronzes of the Empire, 
because they had an unassailable refuge in the secret 
depths of the soul of the people. The Corinthian 
Christians, who suffered other writings of St. Paul 
to be lost, preserved these ; copies were taken and 
circulated ; at the turning-point of the first and 
second century 1 Corinthians was already known at 
Rome, and probably St. Paul’s other letters were 
also in circulation then in the Christian assemblies 
of the great Mediterranean coast-cities, guarded 
with the gospels and other texts of the fathers as 
an heirloom and treasure, separated from the false 
texts, becoming more and more identified with the 
books, and finally incorporated in the Book of the 
sacred writings of the New Testament. 

Without shutting our eyes to the dangers that 
lay in the Book when it came to be judged as 
a book, we may nevertheless confess that this Book 
of the New Testament has remained the most 
valuable visible possession of Christendom, down 
to the present day. 

A book from the ancient East, and lit up by the 
light of the dawn,—a book breathing the fragrance 
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of the Galilean spring, and anon swept by the 
shipwrecking north-east tempest from the Mediter- 
ranean,—a book of peasants, fishermen, artisans, 
travellers by land and sea, fighters and martyrs,— 
a book in cosmopolitan Greek with marks of Semitic 
origin,—a book of the Imperial age, written at 
Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome,—a book of 
pictures, miracles, and visions, book of the village 
and the town, book of the people and the peoples,— 
the New Testament, if regard be had to the inward 
side of things, is the great book, chief and singular, of 
human souls. 

Because of its psychic depth and breadth this book 
of the East is a book for both East and West, a — 
book for humanity: a book ancient but eternal. 

And because of the figure that emerges from the 
book—the Redeemer, accompanied by the multitude 
of the redeemed, blessing and consoling, exhorting 
and renewing, *revealing Himself anew to every 
generation of the weary and heavy-laden, and grow- 
ing from century to century more great—the New 
Testament is the Book of Life. 


CHAPTER V 
RETROSPECT—FUTURE WORK OF RESEARCH 


1. ABour mid-day on Easter Sunday, 1906, at 
Ephesus, I was crossing in company with Friedrich 
von Duhn and other friends a wildly luxuriant field 
of acanthus on our way from the Library of Celsus to 
the luncheon tent hospitably erected for us by the 
Austrians, when my eye fell on an antique marble 
acanthus capital that lay to the left of the path com- 
pletely embedded in the thick, exuberant greenery of 
living acanthus leaves. 

That little episode kept recurring to my mind, and 
its symbolism revealed itself afterwards when, as we 
sailed the waters of Crete and the Cyclades, we found 
leisure to meditate upon what we had seen. 

The contrast between the conventionalised marble 
acanthus leaves and their verdant wild originals seemed 
to me an image of the contrast between the methods 
of research characteristic of my own special studies. 

On the one hand the method which convention- 

‘alises the New Testament by isolating and canonising 
its language, by turning its non-literary texts into 
literature and its religious confessions into hard and 
stony dogma ;—on the other hand the method which 
takes possession in the work-room of every one who 
studies the New Testament historically and psycho- 
logically as the ancient East at large can and must 
be studied at the present day. 

This method does, not look upon the New Testa- 

401 26 
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ment as a museum of statues in marble and bronze, 
but as a spacious garden, God’s garden, thriving in 
luxurious growth under the spring sunshine of the 
East. No painter can reproduce the pale green of 
its young fig-leaves and the blood-red of its Easter 
anemones ; the sombre melancholy of its olive groves, 
the gentle tremor of its vine tendrils cannot be de- 
scribed; and in the sacred precinct, where for the pure 
a fountain of living water springs beneath primeval 
cedars, the solemn silence bids the surveyor avaunt 
who had approached with line and measuring staff. 
Some day, when yet stronger waves of light come 
flooding over to us from the East, it will be recognised 
that the restoration of the New Testament to its 
native home, its own age and social level, means 
something more than the mere repatriation of our 
sacred Book. It brings with it new life and depth to 
all our conceptions of Primitive Christianity. But 
already perhaps we may say that when theologians 
engage in the study of inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca 
of the Imperial period, their work is not the pastime 
of cranks, but is justified by the imperious demands 
of the present state of scholarship. For a long time 
the theologians were content to don the cast-off gar- 
ments of the philologists, and to drag with them 
through the New Testament critical methods that 
had long been given up by the masters of the scien- 
tific study of antiquities, until they fairly dropped to 
pieces. Are we now to wait another twenty years, 
and then go limping after the philologists, who by 
that time will have struck still better sources? Or 
shall we not rather, undeterred by the absurd and 
depreciatory remark about being “mere” philologists, 
ourselves lay hands on the mighty mass of material 
for research that a bountiful Providence has bestowed 
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on our unworthiness? In particular, the one great 
historical fact which must be recognised if a man is 
to be either a good exegetist and systematist or a 
good preacher and pastor—the fact of the close in- 
ward connexion between the gospel and the lower 
classes—cannot be realised by visionary speculation, 
however ingenious, working solely upon the common- 
places of obsolete monographs. Such knowledge 
must be deciphered and painfully deduced from the 
thousands and tens of thousands of lines of torn and 
mangled writing newly recovered from the age of the 
New Testament. Albert Kalthoff’ was certainly 
a gifted writer, and he certainly had a heart for the 
lower orders of the people, but he was not fitted to 
be the historian or even the historical philosopher 
of the origins of our faith, and his attempt to demo- 
cratise Primitive Christianity was doomed to failure 
because he had not by the tedious process of detailed 
work made himself at home among the mass of 
humanity in the Imperial period. Instead of inves- 
tigating the real psyche of the masses and ultimately 
discovering within the masses the leading personalities 
who made the individual to be an individual indeed 
and raised him out of the masses, Kalthoff and his 
works ended like an unhappy “stickit minister ” ?— 
with a witches’ sabbath of homeless ideas.’ 


1 [The Bremen pastor (1850-1906), author of Die Entstehung des Christen- 
tums, Jena, 1904, translated by Joseph McCabe under the title, The Rise of 
Christianity, London (Watts), 1907. TR.] 

2 (German, wie ein missratener Stiftler, “like an unsuccessful alumnus of 
the (Tiibingen) Seminary.” The Protestant Seminary or “ Stift” at Tiibingen, 
founded in 1537, has a very high reputation and is recruited from the pick of 
the schools of Wiirttemberg. F.C. Baur and D. F. Strauss (the theologians) 
¥. T. Vischer (writer on aesthetic), Eduard Zeller (the philosopher), and 
Morike (the poet) were among its distinguished pupils. But of course there 
are also failures. TR.] 

8 Karl Kautsky’s theory must be similarly criticised; cf. his book, Der 
Urspring des Christentums. Eine historische Untersuchung, Stuttgart, 1908. 
In contrast therewith, because springing from real familiarity with the 
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2. The method of research suggested by the new 
texts is valuable also in tracing the later history of 
Christianity. I merely mention the fact, and may be 
allowed to refer to the hints given in Chapter IIL, 
in the course of interpreting certain early Christian 
letters emanating from the lower classes. Even when 
Christianity had risen from the workshop and the 
cottage to the palace and the schools of learning, it 
did not desert the workshop and the cottage. The 
living roots of Christianity remained in their native 
soil—the lower ranks of society—and regularly in the 
cycle of the years, when autumn had gathered the 
topmost leaves and the dry boughs had snapped 
beneath the storms of winter, the sap rose upward and 
woke the buds from slumber, with promise of blossom 
and rich days of fruitage.’ Jesus the carpenter and 
Paul the weaver of tent-cloth mark the beginnings, 
and again at the most momentous crisis in the history 
of later Christianity there comes another homo novus 
in the person of Luther, the miner’s son and peasant’s 
grandson. 

The history of Christianity, with all its wealth of 
incident, has been treated much too often as the 
history of the Christian literary upper class, the 
history of theologians and ecclesiastics, schools, 
councils, and parties, whereas Christianity itself has 


modern scientific study of antiquity, cf. Ernst Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der 
christlichen Kirchen, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 26, 
p. 1 ff. 

1 Since writing the above I have come across the following beautiful 
quotation from Raabe’s Hungerpastor in a review by Wilhelm Kosch (Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 29 [1908] col. 2826) of August Sauer’s Literaturgeschichte 
und Volkskunde, Prag, 1907, a book with an important bearing on our subject, 
as regards the methods to be employed. Raabe says: “The deliverers of 
humanity rise from the depths, and as the springs of water come from the 
depths to make the land fruitful, so the field of humanity is perpetually being 
refreshed from the depths.” [Wilhelm Raabe, 6. 1831, published his most 
characteristic novel, Der Hungerpastor, in 1864, TR.] 
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often been most truly alive in quarters remote from 
councils and outside the polemical tractates of 
Protestant zealots. One great merit of the book 
on German Church History in the nineteenth century 
by Christian Tischhauser,' lecturer at the Bale Mis- 
sionary College,’ is that it takes account of under- 
currents which are usually ignored either because 
they erect themselves no literary monuments, or 
because the humble literature produced by them is 
overwhelmed, if it ever survives the day for which 
it was written, and crowded out into the worst- 
lighted rooms of the bibliotheca christiana by the 
collected works of writers on oo Christianity 
and church politics. 

From gospel times down to our own day Christian 
piety, simple and vigorous, has been a living force 
in the middle and lower classes. There its own 
popular forms ‘of expression were created and its 
own popular types of personality were experienced. 
To investigate the laws determining the formation 
of these expressions, to study the psychology of the 
inner life of spontaneous Christian piety, is a task 
of great charm and value to the scholar and an 
absolutely indispensable pre-requisite in the training 
of a popular pastorate. The training of our candidates 
for the ministry is as a rule far too scholastic for the 
actual work they are called upon to do in practice. 
Most of us criticise the forms of expression chosen 
by popular Christianity in the past and in the 
_ present, much as Blass did the letter written by the 
bad boy Theon *—as if it were a case of degeneration. 

? Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands in der ersten Halfte des 
19 Jahrhunderts, Basel, 1900. See the important review of the book by 
W. Walther, Theologisches Literaturblatt, 21 (1900) col. 282. 


2 Tt is no mere accident that this task should have been taken up by one 
connected with missionary work, ’ Cf. p. 187, above, 
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There are very few people, for instance, who can 
enter into sympathetic relation with the popular 
art of the Catacombs and with the naiveté, true- 
hearted as it often is, of the early Christian popular 
literature that has come down to us in the remains 
of “apocryphal” gospels and acts of apostles. Deluded 
by the belief that there is no value except in things 
hat have really happened and can be proved to have 
happened, we cast out the miracles in these popular 
books, and with them the books themselves, upon 
the dust-heap. 

As a matter of fact, however, the child Jesus 
healing the woodman who had been injured by the 
falling axe,’ and the Jesus who restores the withered 
hand of a stonemason,’ are striking proofs of the 
intenseness of the confidence with which the various 
handicrafts did homage to the carpenter’s Son, each 
in its own place of work. We know how it will 
be: to shepherds. He will become the Chief Shepherd. 
to sailors the steersman, to travellers the guide, to 
soldiers the commander He will bless the seed for 
the peasants, and He will sit at table with us, a 
daily invited guest, in the breaking of bread. 


3. Thus I have already been led to speak of the 
work in store for research.* Further to speak on this 
subject is at the same time easy and yet difficult for 
me. It is easy because I believe I can discern 
problems in plenty, because I am convinced that 


’ Cf. p. 33, n. 3 above. 

? Special addition in the Gospel according to the Hebrews to Matt. xii. 10 
and parallels. 

* Of course I speak here only of problems connected with the subject of 
this book. For other New Testament problems see the programme suggested 
in an important work by Johannes Weiss, Die Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen 
Wissenschaft in der Gegenwart, Gottingen, 1908; and Paul Fiebig, Die 
Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen Forschung in der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1909. 
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they must be solved, and because I would fain — 
regard a humble fraction of them as filling a part 
of my own life. On the other hand I find it 
difficult to speak of problems, because to do so is 
to speak of things unfinished. It raises a vision of 
books by the dozen lying open upon one another, 
of hundreds of written slips and sheets of MS., of 
library dust and work done by artificial light on dull 
days, of hopes raised only to be dashed, and of the 
investigator’s sorry bartering day after day a single 
problem solved for ten others unsolved. This last 
part of my book is difficult more especially because 
I know that what the student strives to attain is 
something great, whereas what he actually does 
attain will be but the poor work of man after all, 
and by speaking of the great thing too soon he 
awakens expectations which he cannot fulfil. But 
this, I take it, is the fate, and I do not hesitate to 
say the happy fate, of all real research, showing how 
closely akin it is to the work of the artist: its powers 
must be strengthened by struggling towards an ideal 
which is unattainable, because ideal, but which 
nevertheless always remains the goal to be attained. 

The most obvious task has reference to the written 
records themselves. As many new texts as possible 
must be discovered and published with all care. 

The period of excavations for papyri in Egypt is 
by no means ended, and many workers are still 
required for the systematic collection and preservation 
of the despised ostraca. 

New editions of the inscriptions on stone, metal, 
ete. are, as was shown in the first chapter, in active 
preparation at the present time on a large scale. 
But the amount of inscriptions still lying under- 
ground or built into the walls of mediaeval and 
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modern edifices is beyond computation; the lime- 
kilns fortunately have not swallowed up everything. 
The remark may be added that, whereas the acqui- 
sition of new texts, especially where excavations have 
to be made, is largely a question of funds, it is still 
possible at the present day to accomplish much 
with a comparatively small outlay if the money is 
entrusted to the right people. In Germany our 
gratitude is especially due to the wealthy private 
individuals who of late years have shown their 
interest in the cause of learning by supplying the 
means for excavations and purchases, England and 
America having long ago set us an admirable example 
in this direction. 

The next duty of scholars is to discuss the texts 
scientifically in their bearings on language, literature, 
religious and general social history. Editors ought 
to facilitate this discussion by making the arrange- 
ment of the printed texts as convenient and clear 
as possible. There should be no false shame about 
providing (always, if possible) translations of the 
texts; many hidden difficulties first show themselves, 
even to the specialist, when he really begins to 
translate sentence by sentence. 

Of the many individual problems which the new 
texts can help to solve there are some to which 
I would call special attention. The types of popular 
narrative style must be traced throughout the extent 
of the ancient civilisations, particularly the following: 
narratives of miracles,’ accounts of healing and de- 
liverance from danger, narratives of explation,” 
dreams, visions, travellers’ tales of adventure, and 
stories of martyrdom. The history of ancient letter- 


’ Cf. the works of Reitzenstein and others mentioned at p. 393 above. 
? Hints in Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 111 ff, 
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writing, accompanied by careful reconstruction of 
autograph letters and fragments, must be continued 
further with special attention to the formal phrase- 
ology which is of such importance in problems of 
chronology. The letters and allied texts must more- 
over be interpreted as reflections of the family life 
and soul-life of antiquity, particularly with the object 
of investigating the emotions at work among the 
lower classes. All the resources of ancient folklore 
are to be pressed into the service of this research: it 
is not to be a mere collection of curiosities enabling 
us to feel the contrast between ourselves and an- 
tiquity ; it must be reconstitutive psychology of the 
people, enlightening us as to our permanent contact 
with antiquity. 


4. Most of these problems, no doubt, will find 
their solution beyond the pale of the Faculties of 
Theology, although the hard-and-fast divisions be- 
tween the guilds of learning have vanished here 
and there, and are still vanishing, greatly to the 
advantage of research. But there will be quite 
enough for the theologians to do. The tasks pre- 
sented to us may be summed up in a single sentence : 
We have to establish, with the aid of the authentic 
records of the ancient world,’ the positive position, 
based on social history and psychology, on which 
scholarship may take its stand for the study of the 
New Testament. The one-sided method of retro- 
spection, which has too often blinded us to religion 
by its insistence on dogma, must give way to 
inquiries concerning the history of religion and the 

1 Including, of course, the authentic records of ancient Judaism and the 


other Semitic religions, of which we had not to speak in the present 
context, 
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psychology of religion. That is the motto, as it 
were, and in it more stress is to be laid than usual 
upon the word religion. The study of purely religious 
texts—manifestations of piety that certainly did not 
proceed from learned meditation—must inevitably 
open our eyes to the living piety with which the 
New Testament is instinct. 

These historical and psychological inquiries will 
lead on to a new problem, the solution of which has 
an equally important bearing on the detailed exegesis 
and on the collective criticism of the classical texts 
of Christianity, viz. the problem of defining the 
various types of religious production within the New 
Testament. What many have taken to be one vast 
expanse of neutral tint will be seen to be a har- 
monious succession of the most varied shades of 
colour. What injustice, for instance, has been done 
to the great Evangelist, St. John, by demanding 
from him a “ progress of thought ” in the speeches in 
his gospel, and a “consecutive plan” in his epistle,* 
as if his were a systematic nature. St. John has no 
liking for progress along an unending straight road ; 
he loves a circling flight, like his symbol, the eagle. 
There is something hovering and brooding about his 
production ; repetitions are in no wise abnormal with 
him, but the marks of a contemplation which he 
cherishes as a precious inheritance from St. Paul 
and further intensifies. The other types of religious 
production may be worked out with the same clear- 
ness of definition—Jesus most certainly, Paul also, 
and the rest of the seers, consolers, and evangelists. 

In far higher degree than is possible to any kind of 
dogmatist exegesis, the historical and psychological 
exegesis will help us to understand why the cult 

1 (Ze, 1 John. TR.) 
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of Christ was destined to mark the turning-point 
in the world’s religion. And the forces of inward 
life which this exegetical method sets free once 
more in the New Testament will bring forth fruit 
in quite another manner in our own generation, 
bestowing refreshment on the weary and heavy- 
laden (not on the well-filled and the bored) to-day 
as on the first day. 


5. Finally, among the multitude of particular 
problems there is one which may be specially 
selected as probably the most important task of 
New Testament research at the present time, viz. 
the preparation of a new Lexicon to the New 
Testament. 

A lexicon is only another name for a dictionary. 
A dictionary, most people would say, is a very simple 
thing—a book containing foreign words in alpha- 
betical order, with their English meanings. So 
there is nothing remarkable about it, nothing re- 
markably learned or scientific; it is in the first 
place a business enterprise, a book to meet the 
requirements of practical life, ranking with Bradshaw 
and the Post Office Directory: a portly volume 
perhaps, but its inside merits more dependent on 
the printer than on the author; the chief thing is 
to find a publisher, and all the rest will follow. 
Memory reverts, perhaps, to our schooldays. That 
awful passage in Caesar, where he describes how 
he bridged the Rhine—how unintelligible it all 
was, until we looked up the hard words in the 
dictionary and saw in an instant what each one of 
them “meant.” Nothing could have been simpler 
for a boy who knew his A B C and had the gump- 
tion to look for trabs under the letter T. 
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suggest an opening for learned discussion, and hardly 
ever hint at the existence of open questions, gives 
them a more dogmatic than scientific character. 

The problems that modern lexicography is called 
upon to solve have been illustrated in a masterly 
manner by Hermann Diels in the case of a single 
word,' and the same authority has elsewhere shown 
how impossible it would be to carry out the gigantic 
proposals for a new Greek Thesaurus.’ The pre- 
liminary work would cost £500,000, there would 
be 120 volumes, and the probable selling price of 
this monster would be £300. Instead of one single 
comprehensive lexicon it would be more advisable 
to compile about ten separate lexicons. 

One of these great lexicons would have to deal 
with the whole of the Biblical and early ecclesiastical 
writings, both literary and non-literary, beginning 
with the Septuagint Bible and extending over the 
New Testament to the Greek Fathers—not in order 
to isolate these texts linguistically once again, but 
for the sake of their inner relationship and congruity. 

First, however, there is much preliminary work 
to be done for this Thesaurus of Biblical and 
Christian Greek. The chief thing is to place the 
lexicography of the Septuagint and of the New 
Testament on the new foundations afforded by the 
vocabulary of the contemporary world as we have 


 Hlementum ; Hine Vorarbeit zum griechischen und lateinischen Thesaurus, 
Leipzig, 1899. Cf. Theologische Literaturzeitung, 26 (1901) col. 1 ff. 

* Der lateinische, griechische und deutsche Thesaurus, Bericht, erstattet auf 
der Hamburger Philologenversammlung [1905], Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klas- 
sische Altertum etc. 1905, I. p. 689 ff. The question of the Greek Thesaurus is 
further discussed by Paul Kretschmer, Der Plan eines Thesaurus der griechi- 
schen Sprache, Glotta, Vol. I. pp. 339-348.—A plan has recently been set on 
foot in Greece for celebrating the centenary of the War of Liberation, in 1921, 
by the publication of a great historical lexicon of the Greek language from the 
earliest times down to the present day; cf, Karl Krumbacher, Internationale 
Wochenschrift, 2 (1908) 19 December. 


* 
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"IG. 62.—Onomasticon sacrum. Papyrus from Egypt, 3rd or 4th cent. A.D. Now in 
the University Library, Heidelberg. 
{p. 415 
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it in the inscriptions, papyri, etc. ; and the practical 
needs of Biblical students suggest that at the present 
time the more necessary of these two special tasks is 
the production of a revised New Testament Lexicon 
which shall promote the work of research without 
ceasing to be valuable for purposes of study. 

‘The lexicography of the Greek Bible can look back 
upon a venerable history. Philo of Alexandria, the 
contemporary of Jesus and St. Paul, was in all 
probability the author of a work explaining the 
Hebrew names in the Septuagint, which was after- 
wards used by Origen and St. Jerome. Portions 
of this earliest lexical tradition made their way 
among the Christian common people at an early 
date, as is shown by a precious papyrus fragment ' 
of the 8rd or 4th century a.p. (Figure 62) from 
Egypt, now in the Heidelberg University Library. 
This fragment—one of the few quite early Christian 
relics extant—is inscribed, probably for use as an 
amulet, with powerful and comforting Biblical names 
and phrases, accompanied by a Greek translation 
which is dependent on the learned lexical tradition.’ 
The text, exactly transliterated, is as follows :— 


—_ 
Apia Inoovs laowrnpra Arima. Jesus: J6? salvation 
Apinnr gocpovdu Ariél : my light of God. 
Afanr toxuabu Azaél : strength of God. 
1 ree (a word crossed out) | ..... (a word crossed out) 
5 Iwpav Tawmictes 5 Joman: Jao? faith. 
IwBaf Iw tatnp |  Jdbab: J6 father. 
Hy Hy calaydan: Oepovbe Eli Eli sazachthani: my God, 
MOVETTLLEEVKATENLTTES my God, to what purpose 


hast Thou forsaken me ? 


1 Published by me in the Verdjfentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus- 
Sammlung I. No. 5 (p. 86 ff.). 2 Cf. my detailed commentary, ibid. 
3 Jo and Jao are divine names, derived ultimately from Jahveh, 


10 


15 


20 
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Avan —_-xapicbu Anaél : grace of God. 
Tovda[s] Lawe£o[wo]koynovs |10 Juda[s]: Jad confession. 
[Tlepanr  overippou [J]Jerael: of mercy. 
[TepOae  Tawdiavor£ss [Jjephthae: Jao opening. 
[Jovabay Tawdoua 5 [J]onathan: Jao gift. 
[LepoBoar  Sixacpocavwre- [J]eroboal: higher giving of 
pos] judgment. 
([Tloond Taw pocbewa 15 [J Joseph: Jad addition. 
[Holavov  erraporoiaw [Es ]aiu : rising of Jao. 
[...] Aan Kataravots [. . .] lam: rest. 
Tayat Iawkxparos Jachaz : Jaé might. 
[Ilaxep Lawavacracis [J]akin : Jao resurrection. 
Ia 20 Jao. 
Karns arytov Katés: holy. 
Maava extrapakArAno[ews | Maana : from consolation. 
MayaBanr SvayabovO[s] Magabaél: how! good God! 
Merexyernr  Bacirgevo[uovGs]|25 Melecheiél : my King God. 
AA{«] Oc poy Eli]: my God, 


In spite of the great age of the Biblical lexical 
fragments that have come down to us, the scientific 
lexicography of the Greek New Testament is still 
young. Its founder was Georg Pasor,’ a theologian 
of Nassau, who printed the first special lexicon to 
the New Testament at Herborn in 1619 (Figure 63), 
and by means of this book exerted a powerful 
influence on New Testament studies in all Protestant 
countries down to the end of the eighteenth century. 
It appeared in a constant succession of new editions, 
pirated editions, and adaptations, and was the parent 


* [6 is a phonetic spelling for zi, and the translation is confirmed by J erome, 
guam bonus Deus. See the author's commentary, Veréffentlichungen, I. 
p. 93. TR.] 

? A biographical study of Pasor, who also did eminent service in other 
branches of Biblical philology, is much to be desired. Some details will be found 
in my little work, “ Briefe eines Herborner Classicus aus den Jahren 1605 und 
1606,” published as a ‘‘ programm” in the Denkschrift des Kgl. Preuss. ev.- 
theologischen Seminars zu Herborn fiir die Jahre 1893-1897, Herborn, 1898. 





LES XeGGOmN TG Ry. CO: 
Ant iaN-U-M, 


1X 
NOVUM DOMEL 


NeMeNeOrs: TR ley E- 
Sec Cole ke t?S Tei” Te SEA. 
M EN TAI M, 


Ubi omnium vocabulorum Grecorum themata in. 
_dicantur, & utraque tam themata quam derivata 
Grammaticé refolvuntur. 


CumM INDICE COPIOSISS(MO; 


In quo omnes N. T. voces Grece ordine alphabetico per 
cenfentur, fingularum4; loci indicantur: 


In gratiam facr. litt. & lingua Grace 
ftudsoforum : 


Authorev 


Georcio Pasore. 





Herbornz Nafloviorum, 1 619. 


Fig. 63.—Title-page of the first New Testament Lexicon, 
by Georg Pasor, Herborn, 1619, From a copy in the University 
Library, Heidelberg. (Actual size.) 
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of two abridgments, one (Manuale) of medium and 


the other (Syllabus) of quite small size.’ 

The greatest additions to New Testament lexico- 
graphy were made by the eighteenth-century com- 
pilers of ‘ Observations,” the most remarkable of 
whom, Walch, has been already mentioned above.’ 
It was chiefly their material that supplied the later 
lexicographers, including those whose books we still 
use to-day: Wilke and Grimm, Cremer, Joseph Henry 
Thayer, etc. Of these Thayer, working upon the 
solid foundation of Wilke and Grimm, produced the 
best and maturest results.’ But even Thayer is now 
out of date. In the second and fourth chapters of 
this book I have shown, I think, what an abund- 
ance of material is now waiting to be worked up 
systematically. For no other book of the ancient 
world are the new texts of the Graeco-Roman period 
lexically so productive as for the New Testament. 

The first main task of the future lexicon will be 
to place the New Testament vocabulary in living 
linguistic connexion with the contemporary world. 
Only in this way can the right place be found for 
every word, the place to which it belongs in the 
complete history of the Greek language, and only in 
this way can the points of contact and of contrast 
be established between the contemporary world and 
the cult-words used in the gospels and apostolic 
writings. An author who undertook a New Testa- 
ment Lexicon at the present day without sketching 
in each article the history and statistics of words 
and meanings, would banish the apostle of the 
world from his own world, banish the gospel from 


1 I myself possess altogether 29 different editions of the Lexicon, Manuale, 
and Syllabus, and should be very grateful for information about any copies of 
the three works. 2 Page 10, n. 4. 

3 Cf, my review in the Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1898, p. 920 ff. 
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history, shut off the New Testament from the light 
of research, and take up his own position far 
behind Thayer and Grimm, even far behind Cremer, 
along with Stellhorn and Schirlitz, i.e. outside the 
pale of scientific lexicography altogether. ‘The second 
main task is to ascertain carefully the phases in the 
changes of meaning. It will first be necessary, it is 
true, to bestow some more reflection on the nature 
and laws of the changes to which religious concepts are 
liable—this being perhaps the most interesting branch 
of the whole subject of semasiology.*. The third main 
task is to simplify once more and put warmth again 
into the popular concepts of Primitive Christianity, 
which have been artificially complicated and deprived 
of life by scholastic prejudice and a too anxious 
process of isolation. The new Lexicon will bring 
out once more the simplicity, inwardness, and force 
of the utterances of evangelists and apostles. And 
as in the days long gone an Egyptian Christian wrote 
down on the papyrus the interpretation of powerful 
and comforting holy names to be his shield and 
buckler against all evils, so perhaps the new Lexicon _ 
will meet with that best of all rewards, far exceeding 
all scholarly recognition, the reward of exerting an 
influence in real life. It may be that in a lonely 
parsonage in the Westerwald,’ or in the hired lodgings 
of the city preacher, it will help on Saturday mornings 
to unfold the thought in the sacred text to the benefit 
of the Sabbath congregation. 

1 Detached problems of religious semasiology are touched on in my lexical 
studies on “Elements” (croxeia) in the Encyclopaedia Biblica II., London, 
1901, col. 1258 ff., and on “idacrijpios und idacrijpioy,” Zeitschrift fiir die neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, 4 (1903) p. 193 ff. Cf. also p, 208 n., etc. above. 

? [A rather bleak hilly district of Nassau, north-west of Coblenz, bounded 
by the Dill (p. 113, n.1 above) andthe Lahn. The author was born at a village 


on the Lahn, and Herborn, where he and Pasor worked (pp. 229 n., 416 above), 
is on the Dill. TR.] 
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Inspired by such objects to work for, the New 
Testament researcher hears with composure and 
without lasting disgust the unbrotherly insults of 
excited ignoramuses who, agitating for the quiet 
Kingdom of God with the paltry means of this 
world, and imitating in their dwarfishness the in- 
tolerance of the heroes, think themselves able to 
break the bonds that connect him with his fathers 
and forefathers—bonds that he would fain cherish 
with reverence and: gratitude. 

Such noise from the street disturbs him less, 
perhaps, than a feeling that'comes over him at times 
in his own study. He feels there is a painful side 
to the learned work of the scholar—a risk that amid 
the chaos of paper-slips he may lose his own self, 
while the age he lives in calls for men who can do 
more than decipher old handwriting, excerpt words 
on paper-slips, and read proof-sheets. In the midst 
of his learned labours comes the question: Is not 
more accomplished by the men who hoe the vine- 
yard, who descend the mine, repair the steamer’s 
screw, help a degenerate back to the right path, 
exhaust themselves as teachers, leaders, and evange- 
lists among the masses—do they not all do more work 
for God’s cause than the man who proposes to write 
a new book, thus adding to the hundredweights 
which already bind our generation in slavery to the 
past?.. 

It is always the New Testament itself that calls 
the man of research back from his wandering thoughts 
to work on the New Testament again. Daily it 
bears witness to him of its own veriest nature: the 
little Book is not one of the paralysing and enslaving 
forces of the past, but it is full of eternal strength to 
make strong and to make free. 


Saath: invite 
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JEWISH PRAYERS FOR VENGEANCE FOUND AT RHENEIA 


(Reprinted with slight alterations and with the illustrations now first added, 
Srom Philologus 61 [1902] pp, 253-265) 


Tuer “prayers for vengeance” from Rheneia (Rhenea), though 
published.long ago and several times discussed, at least in part, 
were first made really accessible in 1901, by Adolf Wilhelm.? 
He not only reproduced them in facsimile, but also for the 
first time settled with certainty the questions of their connexion, 
their provenance, and their age. They are inscribed on two 
gravestones, one of which is now in the Museum at Bucharest, 
and the other in the National Museum at Athens.? That the 
stele at Athens originally came from Rheneia (Magna Delos), 
the burial-place of the inhabitants of ancient Delos, Wilhelm 
was able to show from a note which he re-discovered in the first 
publication *; and he proved clearly that the stone at Bucharest 
was of the same origin. Wilhelm also recognised that the 
inscriptions were Jewish and closely connected with the text 
of the Septuagint, yet even after his fundamental labours the 
texts still require to be interpreted, and their high value for 
the history of the Jewish religion in the Hellenistic world still 
stands in need of appreciation. 

} Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes in Wien, 4 
(1901) Supplement, cols, 9-18. The whole previous literature is there referred 
to. In col. 9,n, 1, read LX XVII instead of XXXVII. 

2 Even Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, II. (1900) p. 676 f., 
considered the Bucharest stone as identical with the Athenian, and said it 
came from Aegina to Athens, and from there to Bucharest. This seems, 
however, to have put Wilhelm upon the right track. 

3 Hapédition scientifique de Morée ... Architecture, Sculptures, Inscrip- 
tionset Vues . . . publiées par Abel Blouet, III., Paris, 1836, plate xiii., cf. p.7; 


and especially the exhaustive commentary by Le Bas in the separately paged 
supplement to this work: Inscriptions copiées dans les iles de Ja mer Kgée, 


p. 41 ff. 
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I will first describe the stones and reproduce the texts accord- 
ing to Wilhelm, checking his statements by my own observations 
of the originals. ‘The Bucharest stele, being the less damaged 
of the two, had better be described first. I saw it on 5 April, 
1906. It is made of white marble, broken at the top, provided 
with a tenon underneath, and now still 164 inches high, 12 _ 
inches broad, and 24 inches thick. Both sides of the stone 
have the same inscription, but with a different division into lines 
and other trifling variations (Figures 64 and 65). Above the 
written words on both sides there is a pair of uplifted hands, 
with the palms turned outwards. The text of the side A 
(Figure 64), which still shows traces of having been originally 
picked out in red, runs as follows (the words have been 
separated ; accents pal punctuation are supplied, and the 
variant readings of the side B are noted below; no attempt 
has been made to exhibit the differences in the division into 
lines) :— 

’Erixanrodpat Kat ate Tov Oeov Tov 
inpiotov, Tov KUpLoy TOV TvEUpaTwY 
Kal Taons capKés, emt Tors SdrAwL doved’= 
cavTas 7 pappaxevoavtas THY Ta- 

5 Naitapov dwpov ‘Hpdxreav éyxéav- 
TAS GUTHS TO avaiTttoy aiwa adi- 
Kas, iva oTas yévntat Tols hovev- 
cacw avthy 7) pappaxevcacw Kal 
Tots TEKVOLS AUTOV, KUpLE O TaVTA é- 

10 gopav kat oi dvyedot Ocod, & Taca wpu- 
Xn €v TH TNMEpoV Hucpar TaTreLvodTaL 
pe? ixetetas, iva éyduenons TO aiwa TO G- 
vaitiov Enrnoes Kal THY TaxXLoTHD. 

3 dodw:: B Sorw | 6 avartiov: B arf. .]riov | 7 ovtas: 
B of.|rws | 10 6: Wilhelm @ | 11 7H: Wilhelm 7H | npepas: 
B yyepa | 12 éydvejons: Wilhelm éydvenons | aa: B af. .Ja 


The Athenian stele, which I saw on 8 May, 1906, is also of 
white marble, adorned with a pediment above, and provided 
with a tenon below; it is much damaged above and on the 
left side, but still 22 inches high, 13 inches broad, and 34 
inches thick. It is inscribed only upon one side, and there is 
not the slightest doubt, judging from the general structure 
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Fie. 66.—Marble Stele from Rheneia, inscribed 
with a Prayer for Vengeance on the Murderers of 
Marthina, a Jewess of Delos, circa 100 B.C. Now 
in the National Museum, Athens. By permission of 
the Imperial Austrian Archaeological Institute. 
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of. the mutilated upper. portion, and from certain remaining 
traces, that above the inscription there was engraved a pair 
of hands similar to those on the Bucharest stele! (Figure 66). 
The text, which may be confidently restored with the help of 
the Bucharest inscription, runs as follows :— 


[Enix larolipar nal a&d tov Oeov tov b-] 
[Yuloroly, tov Kipiov] raly mvevpdtov] 
[«]ab w[a]o[ns capxd|s, emi rods [Sora] 
$olvevcavras] n Pappaxevoay- 

5 tals tH taratlrwpoy a dpov Map- 
[O]a[nv exxéav |ras abThs TO avaitt- 
ov aipla adixw]s, iva ot tws yévntat 

_ tots povlevoalow avtiy } pappaxed- 
caow kai [Trois Tléxvous adtav, Kupte 

10 6 rdvta é[plopav Kal of dvyedot Oeod, dt 

Taca Wuyn év TH onpepov Hepat Ta- 
mewvovtar mel ixeretas, Wa éydixjon[s] 
TO alua TO avaitioy Kal THy TaxiorTn|[y). 


11 rH: Wilhelm 79 | 12 éydvanon[s]: Wilhelm éxdcanonfs]. 


The question of the age of these texts at Athens and 
Bucharest shall be postponed until after their interpretation ; 
but we may remark here that according to Wilhelm they both 
originated not only at the same spot, Rheneia, but also at the 
same time. There is such close agreement between the two 
inscriptions throughout that we are entitled to interpret them 
as two texts of the same original. 

It is evident at the first glance that the texts are either 
of Jewish or of Christian origin, for they are a mosaic from the 
Septuagint Bible which was common to the Greek Jews and 
the Greek Christians. The echoes of the New Testament 
observed by Otto Hirschfeld? are in fact, as closer comparison 
shows, echoes of the Septuagint. The texts contain nothing 
specifically and exclusively Christian either in formula or in 
symbol; nevertheless decisive judgment must be suspended 
until the interpretation has been attempted. 


1 Wilhelm, col. 12. 
* Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiser]. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften [zu Wien], 77 (1874, Parts IV.-VL) p. 404f. 
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The pair of hands above the writing is, as Wilhelm’ has 
already shown, a by no means uncommon symbol of the 
invocation of divine help on pagan stones. It might very 
easily pass over into the usage of Jews and Christians, since they 
too lifted up their hands in praying.’ In this case, moreover, 
a prayer is being uttered—a prayer for vengeance on the un- 
known miscreants by whom two murders had been committed. 
The rites prescribed by Old Testament law for atonement in 
the case of murder by an unknown hand facilitated the borrow- 
ing of the symbolic pair of hands in this case. Though this 
ritual, as shown by our texts, was not observed in the present 
case, we may nevertheless suppose that here and there a devout 
person, who knew his Bible, at sight of the uplifted hands 
would think not only of hands in prayer, but also of hands free 
from blood.‘ 

The prayer begins with the verb éexaXodpat, which occurs in 
the same way very commonly in the LX X and in early Christian 
texts, and often in the forms of prayer found in magical texts.° 
The combination émixadodpmas . . . Tov Bedv Tov tiorov has 
good analogies, e.g. in Ecclus, xlvi. 5, érexadécato tov tyriorov 
Suvdotnv ; xvii. 5, émexadécato yap Kvpiov Tov inpiotor ; 
2 Mace. iii. 31, éwixadécacbat tov trxiotov. We also find 
a&i@ used of prayer, ¢.g. LXX Jer. vil. 16, xi. 14 (synonymous 
with wpocevyouat), Ecclus, li. 14, and frequently in the second, 
book of Maccabees. It is still more significant that both 
verbs are found together in the same sentence in Jer. xi. 14, 
though not in the same combination as in our text. On the 


} Col. 16f. There also will be found the full literature on this symbol. See 
also Rudolf Pagenstecher, Die Auferweckung des Lazarus auf einer rdmischen 
Lampe, Extrait du Bulletin de la Société Archéologique d’Alexandrie, No. 11, 
Alexandrie, 1908, p. 6 f. 

2 Besides the Old Testament passages cf. for example 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

8 Deut. xxi. 6, 7, xal'raoa 4 yepovola rijs rodéws éxelvns of éyyltovres TO Tpavnaria 
viworvra. Tas xelpas éml Thy Kepadtyy rhs dauddrews rs vevevpoxornudyyns év TH 
pdpayy:. Kal droxpiOdvres Epotow* at xetpes WUGY ovK étéxeav Td aiua 
TOUTO KTK. 

* The kohanim hands represented on late gravestones of the descendants 
of Aaron (Immanuel Low, Der Finger in Litteratur und Folklore der Juden, 
Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David Kaufmann, Breslau, 1900, p. 68) are of 
course not to be thought o fin this connexion. 

5 Separate quotations are unnecessary. 

® Often, for example, in the texts edited by Wessely. 
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expression Tov Oedv tov tYiorov Wilhelm ! refers to E. Schiirer’s 
and F. Cumont’s well-known researches on the cult of the 
“Most High God,” but what we have here is not a divine 
name in use among monotheistic worshippers who derived it 
only indirectly from the Bible: it is in fact the direct equivalent 
of the Biblical jroy Sy. 

Very remarkable too is the next divine name, rdv xvpioy 
TOY Tvevpdtwy Kal dons capKos, which is obviously (as also 
in Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. lxiv., Seordrns tev mvevpdtav Kal KipLos 
wdons capkos) based upon the formulae, LX X Numbers xvi. 22, 
xxvii. 16, Oeds or xvpios 6 Oeds TeV rvevpadTwv Kal dons 
gapxos. The first part of the formula, “ Lord of the spirits,” 
is especially characteristic. Already in the Septuagint formula 
the avévyara are the ministering spirits, the angels, who in 
Hebrews i. 14 are expressly so called. In the second part of 
the Book of Enoch “ Lord of the spirits ” is an almost constant 
appellation of the Deity. Elsewhere the form is not to my 
knowledge a common one, apart from the Greek liturgies and 
magical texts; of earlier date may be mentioned 2 Macc. iii. 24, 
on good authority, and the above-cited passage from the first 
Kpistle of Clement. 

For the construction of émvcadrotpat nai a&id with éri, I 
have no Septuagint example to offer. But the sense of 
“against,” rightly advocated also in 2 Cor. i. 23 (udprupa 
tov Oeov émixarodpat emt thy envy xuynv) by Heinrici and 
others,? is quite certain. The phrase dd\w dovetcavras at 
once reminds us of the old Biblical law, which distinguishes 
between accidental homicide (Deut. xix. 4, ds av mard&n Tov 
mAnciov avtod ovK ef das, cf. verse 5, tUyn) and deliberate 

murder (Exodus xxi. 14, dav 5€ tus émiOjtar tO wAnoiov 
| amoxreivat avtov &6X@). The word 80d is also used in 
Deuteronomy xxvii. 24 (6 tUrrwy Tov mAnaiov S0rAw) in the 
forensic sense. 

The words immediately following are all found in the LKX 
(dovedw very often; dappyaxevo, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6, Psalm lvii. 
[lviii.] 6, 2 Macc. x. 13; radaimwpos frequently, e.g. of a 
woman Psalm cxxxvi. [cxxxvii.] 8 ; dwpos frequently, e.g., with 
nothing to correspond in the Hebrew, Proverbs x. 6, xi. 30, 


? Col. 16. 
2 Cf. p. 306, n. 1 above. 
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xiii. 2); but none of them is specially characteristic ; the same 
is the case with the common word ddixws. 

On the names of the two murdered girls, Heraclea and 
Marthina, Wilhelm,! who correctly explains the latter as formed 
from Mdp@a, has already made all necessary remarks. He con- 
jectures that two other gravestones discovered in Rheneia with 
the inscriptions ‘Hpd«Ana xpnotn xaipe (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum Il, add. No. 2322 b. 69; Le Bas, fies, 2039) and 
MapOclvn Eitdxrov xpnory xaipe (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum Il, add. No. 2322 b. 78; Le Bas, Iles, 2041) relate 
to the same two murdered victims, but concerning this I do 
not venture to pronounce. But I would at least raise the 
question whether we are to suppose two separate murders at 
different times, or whether Heraclea and Marthina met their 
death at the murderer’s hand simultaneously. Seeing that 
the two inscriptions agree even in the decisive passage, ll. 10 ff., 
I take the latter assumption to be more probable, though 
the other is of course not altogether excluded. 

Very familiar to the reader of the Septuagint is exxéeavTas 
aitis To dvaitiov alua (A 5f, B 6f.). ala éxxéw is a 
phrase, not indeed specifically “ Biblical,” but very common 
in the Greek Bible. aia dvairsoy occurs five times, and in 
Deuteronomy xix. 10 we have the whole phrase, Kal ovK 
éexxvOjceras aia avaitiv. After the two verbs of asking 
tva (line 7) is used instead of dws, as often in the Bible and 
other Hellenistic texts. The sense of the petition a obTws 
yévntar xTr., Which has a formal ring, is: “ May the guilty 
murderers be overtaken by a violent death like that of their 
innocent victims”; odtws is strongly accentuated and seems 
really to mean “in the same way,” a use which we may under- 
stand as an abridgment of expressions like LX X Judges i. 7, 
Kabes ody érolnca, obras avtamédwxé por 6 Beds. On the 
subject of retaliation the prayer takes exactly the view of 
Genesis ix. 6, 6 éxyéov aiua avOpdrov avi Tod aipatos avTod 
exyvOijcetar, Stu ev eixove Ocod éroinca tov avOpdmov, and 
Deuteronomy xix. 10-13. The addition of the phrase cat Tov 
téxvwv avtev is thoroughly Biblical, as in Exodus xx. 5, éyo 
yap eius Kdpros 6 Oeds cov, Oeds. Syrwrijs arrodiSols apyaptias 

1 Col. 14 ff. 2 The dictionaries quote it from Aeschylus. 

3 H.g. Epistle-of Aristeas (ed. Wendland) 17, 193, 226, émixadetoOan iva. 
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TaTépov él réxva ws tpitns Kal TeTapTns yeveds Tots 
pucodat pe, cf, Exodus xxxiv. 7, Numbers xiv. 18. 

“The all-seeing Lord” is also a not uncommon formula?! in 
the Bible: LXX Job xxxiv. 23, 0 yap Kvpuos mavtas (Cod, A 
ta wévra)* épopa; similarly 2 Macc. xii. 22, xv. 2: cf. Ad- 
ditions to Esther v. 1 (xv. 2), Tov wdavtwy éndmrny Oeov ; 
3 Mace. ii. 21, 6 wdvrwv émomrns Beds; 2 Mace. vii, 35 
(cf. iii. 39), rod mavtoxpdtopos émémrou Geod. Later echoes 
of this formula are very marked: e.g. Epistle of Aristeas (ed. 
Wendland) 16, rév yap ravtwv érromrny Kal ktiotTny Oeov ; Clem. 
Rom. 1 Cor. lxiv., 6 mavremomrns Geos, cf. lv. 6, lix. 3, rov 
éréortny avOperivev épyov ; Hadrumetum lead tablet,* 36, 
mavrepémrov ; a prayer in the Great Magical Papyrus (Paris) 
calls the, holy mdpedpor of the Great God (the angels) 
mavreromras (1. 1369) and éforras* (1. 1353); in the same 
papyrus God is called 6 Stow Kai avarodny épopdy Kal 
peonuBplav Kal dpxtov amoBrérwy * (1. 2195 f.). 

The invocation of the avyedou Oeod (line 10) does not warrant 
us in assuming a special cult of the angels. The prayer, in 
fact, keeps well within the bounds of the Biblical creed. An 
invocation of the angels, and the assurance that the angels 
carry out God’s will, are both found in LX X Psalm cii. (ciii.) 20, 
edNoyelte Tov KUpLoV TaVTES Ot dyyehou avTOd, duvatol iaxvi 
arovobvres Tov AOyov avTod. The corresponding ideas on this 
subject in later Jewish belief have already been pointed out 
by Wilhelm.° 

The most important and,-for the general criticism of the 
texts, decisive passage is undoubtedly line 10 ff. : @ maca ux? 
év Th orpepov hucpae Tarewovrar pel ixeretas. ‘The phrases 
rica Wuyn, ev TH otjpepov jpépa, TaTewow, ixetela, are all 
more or less common in the Greek Old Testament. The 
whole sentence has the sound of LXX Leviticus xxiii. 29, 
Taca Wuyi), Hrs pa TamewoOnoeTat év avTh TH Huépa TavTn, 
which passage Wilhelm’ probably had in mind. But we should 

| Of. Bibelstudien, p. 47; Bible Studies, p. 293 ; and p. 351, n. 1 above. 

2 Codex A, therefore, as Wilhelm pointed out (col. 15f.), has the same 
reading as our inscriptions imply, but with the article added. The article, 
however, is wanting in 2 Mace. xii. 22, xv. 2. 

3 Bibelstudien, pp. 30, 47; Bible Studies, pp. 276, 293. 


4 Wessely, pp. 79, 78. 5 Wessely, p. 99f. 
6 Col, 18. 7 Col, 16. 
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explain little by the bare reference to this formal dependence 
on the Greek Bible. The question is: What is to be under- 
stood by “ this same day, on which every soul is humbled with 
supplication”? It must refer to some day of celebration—as 
remarked by Dittenberger,! though he gives no further ex- 
planation. From the text itself it seems only to follow that 
a general day of prayer is meant. But we find more than 
this. The expression Wuyxijv tamewvovy is obviously used, not 
in the general ethical sense of “humbling one’s self” (as in 
LXX Isaiah ii. 17; Psalm xliii. [xliv.] 26; Ecclus. ii. 17, vii. 17; 
cf. the use of tazrewvody in the Gospels and other early Christian 
texts), but, as the context surely shows, in the technical sense 
of “ mortifying the flesh” = “fasting.” The Greek expression 
is an exact imitation of the Hebrew wp) my and is used thus 
in LXX Leviticus xvi. 29, 31; xxiii. 27, 29, 32; Isaiah lviii. 
3, 5 (in verse 10 it means “to hunger,” probably by an 
extension of this sense); Judith iv. 9 (cf. verse 13). In 
Psalm xxxiv, [xxxv.] 13 it is expressly explained: xa) érazreivouy 
év vnoteia thy ~uyiv wou. ‘Thus our text speaks not only 
of a day of prayer, but of a day of prayer and fasting. Are 
we then to imagine a day of prayer and fasting specially 
appointed on account of the murder of the two girls? The 
authorities frequently mention? public days of fasting on the 
occasion of some great public danger or heavy visitation ; 
especially instructive, for instance, is the statement in the 
Mishna (Taanith III. 6) that the elders of Jerusalem once 
proclaimed a fast because the wolves had devoured two little 
children. We might assume from the nature of things that 
these days of fasting were also days of prayer, but the fact 
is expressly confirmed by the account in Judith iv. 9-13. 

On the other hand, against the assumption that the fellow- 
believers of the two murdered maidens in Delos observed an 
extraordinary day of prayer and fasting whilst the awful shock 
of the dark deed was still upon them,’ we must set the words 

' Op. eit., p. 677, “Quinam potissimum dies festus intelligendus sit, .. . 
diiudicandum relinquo.” 

* The best collection of the evidence is still that in Winer’s old Bibl. 
Realworterbuch 1,2 (1847) p. 864 f. 

* M. Meinertz, of Braunsberg, writing fioks Berlin, 5 September, 1908, 


advocates this assumption, connects the wa-clause with ixeretas, and takes 
aca yux4 to mean the whole Jewish community of Delos. 
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maoa ~rux7, which point rather to a general day of prayer 
and fasting. The word zréca must of course not be pressed ; 
it does not mean every person whatever, but every one that 
raises his hands in prayer to the “ Most High God, the Lord 
of the spirits and of all flesh,” in other words, every Jew. 

Thus we have already taken sides on the question whether 
the text is Christian or Jewish. ‘The fast day on which all 
fast and pray is evidently the jém hakkippurim, the great 
Day of Atonement, to which the above-mentioned provisions 
of the law concerning wuyiv tamevody relate. All the other 
expressions in the texts might be either Jewish or Christian ; 
the really characteristic sentence, however, fairly provokes 
reference to the Jewish Day of Atonement, whilst there is 
scarcely an early Christian festival to which it could be made 
to apply without forcing the meaning. Wilhelm’s conjecture 
that the texts are Jewish is admirably confirmed by this 
explanation. 

On this point a further remark must be made. That a 
_ prayer for vengeance should be offered on the Day of Atone- 
ment is not remarkable, when we find that later prayers 
for use on that day also ask for vengeance for blood that 
has been shed.! I cannot refrain from remarking that, while 
prayers such as these are certainly below the level of the 
prayer in Luke xxiii. 34, the prayer in Revelation vi. 10 is 
not a whit above them. 

The last two lines also are in agreement with the whole 
tenor of the rest. I suppose that the copy given to the stone- 
eutter ran: iva éydixnons 1d ala Td dvaitiov Kal Syrians Thy 
taxiornv, and can see no necessity for Dittenberger’s trans- 
position (adopted by Wilhelm?) ta S&ytHons 75 dvaitiov aiya 
kal éydiucnons thy taxiornv. ‘The two verbs are synonymous, 
so that in LXX Joel iii. [iv.] 21, for instance, Cod. A writes 
exdixnow 76 alwa instead of éx&ntijcw 7o alua. alua éxdiKetv 

A specialist would have more quotations to offer than I can command. 
But I think a single quotation at second hand sufficient in this case. J. A. 
Eisenmenger, Lntdecktes Judenthwm, 1700, II. p. 101, quotes from the Dicke 
Thephilia, Frankfurt a. M., 1688, fol. 50, col. 2, a prayer for the Day of 
Atonement: “ Make me also worthy to behold the coming of Thine Anointed, 
and avenge Thy people, the House of Israel; and avenge the blood of Thy 


servants that has been shed, swiftly and in our days.” 
2 Col. 13. 
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occurs elsewhere in LXX Deuteronomy xxxii. 43, 2 Kings 
ix. 7; alua Syreiv is used like aipa éxfnreiv, which is very 
common in the LX X (cf. also Luke xi. 50). 

The ending tiv tayiorny, a formula found also in 1 Mace. 
xi. 22, reminds one of the very common 75 75n taxyv Tayv 
of many prayers of conjuration.’| But similar formulae can be 
cited from prayers in official use among the Jews: the twelfth 
Berakah of the Shemoneh Esreh, to mention but one example,” 
runs: “. . . May all they that do evil perish quickly, and may 
they all right soon be rooted out; and do Thou cripple and 
break in pieces and overthrow and bend the haughty, soon, 
with speed, in our days.”* We are also reminded of the early 
Christian év tdxet, Luke xviii. 8, Romans xvi. 20, Revelation 
i. 1, xxii. 6, and taxyv (frequent in Revelation). The observation 
of L. Blau,‘ that in Jewish texts of conjuration (as might be 
expected) echoes of the prayer-book are not wanting, receives 
new confirmation from this little touch. 

The interpreter has yet another question to answer. Why is 
the text repeated in duplicate on the Bucharest stone? We 
must conjecture that the prayer was to be made more insistent 
by this means. Repetition makes an incantation “more 
powerful,” * so we may suppose the same to hold good here. 


The question as to the age of our text was answered by 
Le Bas, the first editor, on the supposition that he was dealing 
with a Christian epitaph. From its similarity to certain 
cursing formulae in Christian epitaphs, or at the end of 
Christian manuscripts, or in the ritual of the Church, he felt 
obliged to conclude, although the shape of the letters did not 
seem to suit the assumption, that the inscription belonged 
to the 11th or 12th century a.p.! A reflecting reader of his 
investigations might easily, without recourse to other works, 


1 Of., for example, Bibelstudien, p. 43; Bible Studies, p. 289. 

2 The later prayer-books furnish many instances; cf. “swiftly and in our 
days” in the prayer already quoted from the Dicke Thephilla. 

3 The translation by Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, 112 p. 461, has been followed. 

4 Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, p. 110. 

5 Tbid., p. 86 with reference to Jewish conjurations. Eduard Norden (post- 
card, Gross-Lichterfelde W., 4 September, 1908) confirms this conjecture, and 
refers to his commentary on Vergil, Aeneid VI. 45 (p. 136). 
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have observed two things. The characteristic Christian phrases — 
in the late cursing formulae quoted by Le Bas were wanting 
in the text of the inscription, and the actual resemblances 
between the inscription and the late formulae occurred only 
in the gaps of the text which Le Bas had filled up con- 
jecturally.1 It was therefore quite right of Wilhelm not 
to beg the question by assuming the Christian origin of the 
text, but to start from the form of the letters and the outward 
appearance of the stone. He arrived at the result that the 
writing was that of the second century zc.! This great 
difference in the opinions of two epigraphists might well make 
us diffident, were it not that between 1836 and 1901 there lies 
more than half a century of epigraphical research, which 
brought an enormous increase of data and steady progress in 
method. The history of the exposition of our texts is the 
history of that progress. In 1874 Otto Hirschfeld? declared 
that “to judge from the writing” the Bucharest text (the 
chronology of which does not differ from that of the Athenian) 
could scarcely be later than the second century a.p. In 1900 
W. Dittenberger* from the style of the writing placed it in 
the first century 4.v. Wilhelm has now set the date of the 
Athenian text still further back, and three specialists, after 
inspecting the stone, have corroborated his opinion. At his 
request, Th. Homolle, P. Wolters, and Baron F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen examined the writing, without regard to the 
subject-matter, and assigned it to the second century B.c., 
“without of course excluding the possibility that it was 
written in the early decades of the following century, but in 
any case before the pillage in the year 88 Bc. and the fall 
of Delos.” * 

In this judgment we may have full confidence. The proba- 
bility of a Christian origin has been already disproved by 
interpretative criticism. The simplicity of the texts bespeaks 
a high antiquity ; the intricate confusion of the later incanta- 


1 Le Bas restores lines 2 and 8 thus: [al] dpat [rdv aylwy warépwy]; and 
line 7, afufa: xal dvddeu]a otrws yévyru. Out of all Le Bas’ material there 
only remains the combination “God and the angels > common to the inscrip- 
tion and a 10th-century formula of excommunication. But it is self-evident 
that this combination is extremely ancient, 

2 Loc, cit. p. 404f. 8 Loc. cit. p. 677. * Wilhelm, col. 11. 
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tions is altogether wanting in these formulae. ‘The contents 
afford not the smallest inducement to dispute the date 
established by the specialists in epigraphy. The prayers are 
Jewish inscriptions of the end of the second or beginning of 
the first century B.c. 

What is the importance of this fact?’ Jewish inscriptions 
of the pre-Christian period are very rare, and merely on that 
account every increase of material is of interest. But even in 
details the texts yield a respectable harvest. They afford 
confirmatory proofs of the existence of a Jewish community 
at Delos in the time of the successors of Alexander!; they 
moreover render it probable that the Jews of Delos also buried 
their dead at Rheneia. That must have been in compulsory 
conformity with the customs of the place. But the name 
Heraclea, the ending of the name Marthina, the shape of the 
gravestones, the symbol of the two hands on the stones, and 
notably the whole style of the prayer’—these are all adapta- 
tions to the Hellenic surroundings. Hellenism is already at 
work on the great task of peacefully secularising the Jewish 
faith, and this at a time when in the old home of that faith 
men were still living who had witnessed the great days when 
the Maccabean martyrs poured out their blood for the law 
of their fathers. 

This Hellenisation from outside was assisted from another 
direction. by the Hellenisation of the Bible which originated 
with the cosmopolitan Jews of Alexandria, The Septuagint 
was already in use among the Jews of the Diaspora when 
the inscriptions at Rheneia were composed. This is a very 
important fact. Our inscriptions add to the literary evidence * 
ef the existence and use of the Septuagint in early times 
an original document that is only a few decades later than 
the celebrated testimony of the prologue to Ecclesiasticus. In 
this respect they are more valuable than the tablet of 
Hadrumetum. 

They show further that the great Day of Atonement was 


1 Other evidence in Schiirer IIL. p. 27. 

2 The old rite (Deuteronomy xxi.) referred to above (p. 426, n. 3) could not 
be carried out amid foreign surroundings. Ancient analogies can easily be 
found from the references in Wilhelm, col. 16f. 

8 Schiirer ITL$ p. 310f. 
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actually celebrated by the Jews of Delos in the period about 
100 nc. We are not particularly well informed about worship 
in the Diaspora, and we therefore welcome the evidence that our 
stones give as to the celebration of the Feast of Feasts one 
hundred and fifty years before the time when the apostle 
Paul sailed in an Alexandrian ship on Cretan waters, shortly 
after the Fast! (i.e. the Day of Atonement). 

Finally the inscriptions from Rheneia afford us a glimpse of 
the inner life of the Jewish community at Delos. Two girls, 
Heraclea and Marthina, have been murdered; the murderers, 
to whose guile or magic the poor things have fallen victims. 
are unknown. The blood of the innocent cries aloud to 
Heaven, for it is written, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” So vengeance is left to Him 
who visits the sins of the fathers upon the children. On the 
most solemn festival of the year, when all Israel afflict them- 
selves and the prayers of the scattered children of Abraham 
rise everywhere on the four winds of heaven to the throne of 
the Eternal, whilst at Jerusalem the high priest enters the 
“Holy of Holies,’—the mourners bring their grim petition 
before God ; in fervent prayer on the Day of Atonement they 
consign the murderers to the vengeance of the Omniscient and 
His angels :— 

“I call upon and pray the Most High God, the Lord of the spirits 
and of all flesh, against those who with guile murdered or poisoned 
the wretched, untimely lost Heraclea, shedding her. innocent blood 
wickedly : that it may be so with them that murdered or poisoned 
her, and with their children; O Lord that seeth all things, and ye 

» ~ angels of God, Thou before whom every soul is afflicted this same day 
with supplication: that Thou mayst avenge the innocent blood and 
require it again right speedily !” 
And the same prayer is recited for Marthina, and immortalised 
in marble above the graves of the murdered maidens yonder in 
the island of the dead; daily shall the words of the prayer, 
dumb lines on the marble to the passer-by, but loud groans to 
the living God, tell of the unexpiated blood of Heraclea and 
Marthina ; and even the Greek, to whom the formulae of the 
prayer seem strange, observes the uplifted hands, and perceives 
with a shudder the meaning of the writing on the Jewish graves. 


! Acts xxvii. 9. 
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ON THE TEXT OF THE SECOND LOGIA FRAGMENT FROM 
OXYRHYNCHUS 


(First published in the Supplement to the Aligemeine Zeitung [Munich] 
No. 162, 18 July, 1904, and now adapted.) 


Tur fourth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri’ offers, in 
addition to other theological texts, a new fragment with sayings 
of Jesus, which is assigned to the third century. 

The most important task in connexion with the venerable 
document is the reconstruction of the text. Although more 
easy to read for a non-expert than the first fragment with 
sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, published in 1897, the new 
papyrus presents harder riddles, because the number of missing 
letters, and in consequence the,number of possible restorations, 
is far greater. Altogether there are five or perhaps six longer 
or shorter sayings, which are said to be by Jesus. It is 
a fortunate circumstance that one of them was already known 
as an Agraphon (from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
as quoted by Clement of Alexandria). Thus the approximate 
number of letters to be restored was ascertained, and this part ? 
of the fragment could be completed with tolerable certainty :-— 


I 
5 [Aéyes “175 +] 
HI) mravada Oe O COLT ies ie aise lye mes Or | 
eUpn Kal dtav evpy Ge bebdaeras Kat Oap-| 
BnOels Baciredoe xalt Bacidevoas dvarra-| 
HOETAL. 


1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part IV., edited with translations and notes 
by Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 8. Hunt, London, 1904, No. 654, p. 1 ££. 
2 [ pass over the first lines; they contain a “Saying of Jesus” that is by no 
means so interesting as the rest. 
436 
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Jesus saith: Let him. that seeketh . . . not cease... until he 
findeth, and when he findeth he shall be amazed, and having been 
amazed he shall reign, and having reigned he shall rest.! 


Far less certain than this? is the restoration of the two follow- 
ing “Sayings.” The editors read and conjecture as follows :— 


II 
Aéyes “Iss. 1... . thves] 
10 of ErKovtes tas [els tHv Bacrrgclav ei] 
 Bacireia év ovpalv@ doTw;........ | 
Ta Terewa Tod ovplavod Kal THv Onpiwv 6-] 
TL vO THY YyHv eat emi THs ys Kat] 
ot ixOves THs Oard[oons obra. of Edxov-| 
15 tes duds, wad 7 Baclircia Trdv ovpavay| 
évtos tpov [élore [kal doris dv éavov] 
ya tavtTny evpyloe .. 1... eee ee el 
éavtous yvooerOe* [Kal eidjoere Gru viol | 
Core Cele Ten MAT POSNTOUT [iw so ei ss se ee we ol 
20 vida Cea > Oe* cavrovg: ev [ooo wis es we ee wo | 
Kal wpels éoré nro [. . «| 
Jesus saith: . . . who are they that draw us into the Kingdom 
if the Kingdom is in Heaven? . . . the fowls of the air, and of beasts 
whatsoever is under the earth or upon the earth, and the fishes of 
the sea, these are they that draw you, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you, and whosoever knoweth himself shall find 
it. . . . Know yourselves, and ye shall perceive that ye are sons of 
the Father of . . . Know yourselves... and yeare... 


The whole restoration is ultimately dependent on the inter- 
pretation given to the word €Axoytes, which the editors under- 
stand in a good sense, and at the same time ethical sense, on the 
analogy of é\xvw in John vi. 44 and xii. 32. I must confess 
that this meaning was clear to me neither at first reading nor 
after considerable reflection, and that in the whole passage as 


1 [In the English renderings of these “Sayings” it has not been considered 
necessary to adhere to the translations. given by Grenfell and Hunt, An 
attempt has been made, as in dealing with the documents in the text of the 
book, to harmonise the language of the translations with that of the English 
Bible as far as possible. TR.] 

2 The meaning of the ‘‘Saying” may be disputed; cf. A, Harnack’s new 
discussion in the Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1904, p, 175 ff. 

3 Papyrus: yrwoerOau. 

« Papyrus: yrwobe. 
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restored by the editors I find much that to me seems unin- 
telligible, extraordinary in itself and doubtful linguistically. 
My first. impression of the word €\xovTes was that its meaning 
is the same as in James ii. 6, etc., “to drag,” “to hale.” I 
thus agree as regards the sense rather with Bartlet, who pro- 
posed another restoration to the editors, taking €\«w in the 
sense of “tg persecute.”! But I cannot bring myself to adopt 
Bartlet’s restoration. With the same reservation that I ex- 
pressed in restoring the supposed Gospel-Fragment from 
Cairo? (a reservation that will seem perfectly natural to 
every one conversant with the subject), I venture to submit 
the following attempted restoration, which is to be judged, 
of course, not by the details (which are capable of manifold 
and obvious Variations), but by the idea underlying it. The 
parallels of words and subjects, which furnish at least hypo- 
thetical justification for my attempt, are noted below. 


reyes “I[s* was Aéyovow *] 
10 ot édKovtes juds* [els Ta KpuTHpta,® Ore] 
" Bacireia év ovpalyv@ éotw ; pte Svva(v)ras *| 
TA TeTEWWa TOV ovplavod émuywvwcxeLy, | 
ti bo THY yy éotliv; Kal tL ev TS ovpave| 
ot ixOves ths Oardlcons’; otws of® Edxov-] 
15 tes buds. kal j Baolireta duos pévtor®| 
évtos tuov [éloriy. Kat d9 gay ta évTds tpyov| 
yv@, tavtnv evpylce 2... ee ee 
cautovs yvooerbe | [évemiov tod Oe0d,” Kai viot| 


1 George Wilkins (letter, Dublin, 24 October, 1908) takes the word in the 
sense of “ carping at” (Latin vellicare) and refers to Pindar, Wem. 7, 152. 

2 See Appendix No. III. p, 445 below. 

8 Mark xii, 35; Luke xx. 41. 

. + nyas wight stand for vuas, as Grenfell and Hunt observed. 

5 James ii. 6; cuvédpia of course would suit just as well, Matt. x. 17, Mark 
xiii, 9. 

® Luke vi. 39. 

7 For the chiasmus in the arrangement of. the clauses cf. Ed. Konig, 
Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetih in bezug auf die biblische Literatur, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 146f. 8 Luke xii. 21, etc. 

® John xii. 42; for the thought Luke x. 11, xvii. 21. 

10.For the thought cf. M tt, x. 40. 

1 The future is hortative; the following xat introduces the consequence: 
“Know yourselves... ,andyeare...” 

2 Luke xvi_ 15. 
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éore tpeis Tod matpos Tod t[edelov ev odpavd..] 
20 yoo<er>Oe éavtods év[ wmv Tav avOparrwr,? | 
Kal wpeis éote, 4 Troleicbe.*| 
Jesus saith : How say they that draw us before the judgment seats 
that the Kingdom is in Heaven? Can the fowls of the air know what 
is under the earth? and the fishes of the sea what isin the heaven? So 
are they that draw you. And the Kingdom nevertheless is within 
you. And whosoever knoweth your inward parts shall find it ... 
Know yourselves in the sight of God, and ye are sons of your Father 
which is perfect in Heaven. Know yourselves in the sight of men, 
and ye are there where ye are terrified. 

I regard the whole as being spoken to the apostles in the 
same tone as the well-known words at the sending forth. As 
a mocking objection to the message of the apostles, “The 
Kingdom is at hand,” a sentence like “The Kingdom is 
in Heaven” is well conceivable in the mouth of opponents. 
The comparison with the birds and fishes illustrates the 
opponents’ want of apprehension. 

The next “Saying” may be restored more simply and, in my 
opinion, with much greater certainty as regards the underlying 
principle. The editors print it thus :— 


Ill 
[ reyes “Is *] 


ovx amoxvnce. avOlpwmos ........-.| 
pov érepwrijcar* mal. ... 2.222... ..] 
pwv wept tod Tomov TH[s... 2.2... eee] 

25 cere Stu TodXdol Ecovtar [paTor Exyatou Kai | 
ob €oyaros mpo@rot Kal [..... 202s. Ri 
ow. 

In line 24 they incline to propose tA[s Bacudeias], and in 
lines 26 f. [Gw7v aidmoy eov jow. 


} Matt. v. 48. 2 Luke xvi. 15. 

3 T.e. “ye are there where ye must be terrified” (Luke xxi. 9, xxiv. 37). 
For the thought cf, Luke xvi. 15: “Know yourselves before men” is the 
preliminary step to “justify yourselves before men.” Closely akin to this, 
only from a different point of view, is 1 John iii. 1: tere roramiy dydarny 
dddwrev uly 6 wmaTrhp, wa Téxva Oeod KrnOGpuev cal dopév. ia rodro 6 
«éopmos [in meaning identical with of dvépwra] ob yivweoKet huds.—The 
enigmatical y77o in line 21 might in itself be restored as 4 mroy (“the terror,” 
1 Macc. iii. 25, 3 Macc. vi. 17 Cod. A) or 4 mrénois (‘the terror,’ LXX, 
1 Peter iii. 6). But ‘ye are the terror” would be too extraordinary. 

4 Papyrus: emepwryce. 
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Jesus saith: A man... will not delay to ask . . . concerning 
his place in the Kingdom. . . . [Know ye] that many that are first 
shall be last, and the last first, and shall have eternal life. 


Here too I feel bound to take quite another course; Luke 
xiv. 7 ff. gives me the hint :— é 
[ réyer “Tas +] 
obk atroxvice avO[pwros KAnOels cadg-| 
pov érepaticar malyrws eva tav KdnTO-| 
pov! rept tod Tomou THLs Soxis mod avaxdsOy- | 
25 cera2 Ot TwodAol ésovtar m[paror Eryaro. Kai] 
of éryarou mpator kal [Sdfav* edpyaov-| 
ow. 
Jesus saith : A man that is bidden will not delay, if he is prudent, 
by all means to ask one of them that did the bidding, concerning his 


place at the feast, where he shall sit. For many that are first shall 
be last, and the last first, and shall find worship. 


Thus we have a variation of the words concerning those who 
shose out the chief rooms, and in this (new) context the saying 
about the first and the last! The restoration that I have 
made in line 26 f., [etbpyjoov|owy, is of course quite uncertain. I 
may refer, however, to an observation that, so far as I know, 
has not yet been made. In the Logia of 1897 there was 
frequent mention of “finding,” as now also in the two new 
“Sayings” I. and II. The same applies to “seeing” (and its 
synonyms). Is it possible that we have here a hint of the 
method on which these collections of apophthegms were 
arranged ? 

“ Saying” No. IV. is an interesting variant and enlargement 
of Matthew x. 26 and its parallels. Here too the last word 
has yet to be spoken concerning the text, but for the present I 
have no independent proposals to make. “Saying” No. V. is 
so greatly mutilated that the combined work of many students 
is necessary,; before attempts at reconstruction can be made. 

1 Cf. devrvoxdjrwp, Matt. xx. 28 Cod. D. For the plural number of slaves 
who carry the invitations cf. Matt. xxii. 3 ff. The guest on entering asks 
one of the house-slaves standing ready to wait (¢.g., the one known to him 
already as the bringer of the invitation) where he is to sit, or he inquires 
directly he receives the invitation. 

2 -gere in the papyrus may easily be meant for -cerar; cf. emepwrnoe instead 


cf emepwrnoa above. 
* Luke xiv. 10. 
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THE SUPPOSED FRAGMENT OF A GOSPEL AT CAIRO 


(Reprinted with slight alterations from the Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft, 7, pp. 387-392.) 


In the Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée 
du Caire, Vol. X. (Nos. 10001-10869 Greek Papyri), Oxford, 
1903, B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt publish a papyrus 
fragment (No. 10735) with the following text written in a 
small uncial hand of the 6th or 7th century. I print it with 
the editors’ restorations, 


Recto VERSO 
ayyedos KUeAaAnoev Ialond eucecaile sd 
TmaparaBe Mapiav thy y|v- ] . epunvevetw cou o [ 


VaLKa Gov KaL ] not tn mrapBeva idov * 


ghevye evs Avyutrrov Koul 


Decal aac le ae Peters Pls 
T.tBio[...].p..[ 


wav Swpov Ks eav[ 


0 ovy)yevns cou Ks avTn ouy 
5 |g ears wnv avtn ty xa [ 
]T@ extw o cory [ 
Iwjavynv cvveraBe 


_ |eew tov apyiotpa 
| Bacirews X [ |v ovxerny tpoBad. 
Doin U4, 10 ] wapovortas 
Mee tye ] ta 


e@oveee 


trous avtov Kad [ 


The editors see in the sheet the remains of a book “con- 
taining apparently an uncanonical gospel. The verso (10 
incomplete lines) is concerned with the Annunciation (?); the 
recto (9 incomplete lines) with the flight to Egypt.” | 

Regarding the opinion here expressed, that the fragment 
before us is part of an uncanonical gospel, certain doubts 


suggest themselves. 
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In the first place the order in which the two pages stand is 
against it. Ifthe fragment is a leaf from a book containing a 
gospel, it was no doubt one of the first leaves in the book, as 
we may conclude from the contents (flight to Egypt and an- 
nunciation of the birth of the Baptist to Mary); and in that 
case it would belong to that half of the first quire in which 
verso follows recto.1_ We should thus have a gospel in which 
the annunciation of the birth [of Jesus and] the Baptist to 
Mary followed after the flight into Egypt, and that is very 
improbable. 

Then the contents of the text, so far as they can be made 
out, are not reconcilable with the assumption of Grenfell and 
Hunt. Ifthe fragment is part of a gospel, then the recto-text 
requires us, after the words of the angel to Joseph, “ Flee into 
Egypt,” to reconstruct lines in which there is mention of a 
“gift,” “his friends,” and a “king.” Though we might 
imagine Herod as the king, the other two legible fragments 
of lines hardly suit the context in a narrative of the flight 
into Egypt. The verso-text, on the other hand, requires after 
the words of the angel Gabriel announcing the birth of the 
Baptist to Mary, a sentence or sentences with the words 
archistra{ tegus |,’ “servant,” “arrival.” These also are elements 
which one would hardly expect to find in this place in a gospel. 

The doubts vanish if we assume that the fragment contains 
some kind of reflections on the flight into Egypt and the words 
of Gabriel, reflections either of an exegetical or edifying nature, 
and that instead of coming from a gospel it comes from a 
commentary or a book of sermons. 

On this suppesition the verso-text may really be in great part 
recovered, The problem of finding a text logically coherent 
with the words of the angel and containing the above-named 
elements became easier when mpo8ad. was recognised as the 
remains of some part of the verb rpoPadifw; after words referring 
to the conception of the Baptist it was quite appropriate to 
find a sentence describing John as the “servant” who “ goeth 
before” the “‘ coming” of the Master. ‘Then when I had found 
that in Byzantine writers the archangels Michael and Gabriel are 


* [In the second half of a quire recto follows verso, See the explanation of 
these terms, p. 26 above. TR.] 
? This restoration of line 8 is perfectly obvious. 
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sometimes called by the name of apxotparnyos,: which pre- 
sumably goes back to LXX Joshua v. 14, the last doubtful 
word in this curious passage was brought into connexion with 
the rest, and it was possible to attempt restoration, provided 
that the approximate length of the lines was ascertainable. 

The length of the lines, however, followed with some pro- 
bability from lines 1 and 2 recto, which I thus completed? from 
Matthew ii. 13 :— 


ayyeros KU earnoev* Iwlond evepOecs } 
maparaBe Mapiav thy y[vvarxa cov Ks] 
gevye ets Auyurrov, etc, 


The lines 4 and 5 verso also gave the length with reasonable 
probability, after I had thus restored them from Luke i. 36 :— 


[EXucaBer 9 cuy}yevns cov xs auvTn oup 
Levande xs extols core nv avtn Tn Kaldov] 
[evn oretpa, ete. 


There are thus about 30 letters to the line. 

The considerations that led to the further experiment of 
restoring lines 6, 7, and 8 will appear from the little commen- 
tary below. I first give the text as restored and punctuated :— 


VERso 
] . epunveveta cou. o[Se 
apxtotparnyos] dnov tn rapbevw* iSov 
EnicaBer 4 avy)}yevns cov xs avuTn cuv- 

5 evrndhe xs extols eore pny autn Tn Ka[lAov- 
Men oTeipa. ev | Tw extw, o cot [Ow6, pn 
ven pnp apa Iwjavynv cvveraBe. 
edet Se mpoxnpvaloey tov apxigTpa- 

Tyyov Iwavynv roly ovxetny mpoSad.- 
10 fovra rns Tov Kv avTou] Tapovotas. 
|ra 


Oe ae Fa eT iw 


A few remarks may be permitted on the above, 


' E. A, Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, New 
York and Leipzig, 1888, p. 259. 

? I had to remember that the abbreviation xs might be written instead of 
kat (as in 1. 6 recto and 1. 4 verso), Iwong I take as a vocative, 
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Line 3. The restoration is of course not certain ; there are 
other obvious possibilities. 

Line 4. ouyyevns in Luke i. 36 has the support of not a few 
authorities; most read ouyyens, ef, the apparatus criticus in 
Tischendorf. 

Line 4f. cuveAndev in Luke i. 36 also has the support of 

several authorities (partly the same as those for cuyyev7s), the 
more general reading being cvverAnduca, cf. Tischendorf. The 
shorter word is to he conjectured on account of the limited 
number of the letters. 

Line 5f. The quotation! from Luke i. 36 must certainly 
have been abridged: there is no room for vsov ev ynpet avTys, 
nor for ovTos. 

Line 6f. tw extw pretty certainly demands a preposition 
which governs the dative. The conjectural ev would, I think, 
fix the point of time thus: “in the sixth month (reckoned 
backwards).” 0 ecrev seems to be a sort of formula, “ that is to 
say” ; the neuter is therefore not surprising. The name of some 
month is a very obvious thing to supply. When we know that 
the time of the Baptist’s conception was determined by Chry- 
sostom (II. 362 BCD ed. Montfaucon) after laborious calculation 
to be September, we naturally think of this month, and I have 
inserted above its Egyptian name. But it is evident that the 
restoration of the two lines is uncertain. 

Line 8 ff. From the supposed infinitive . . .]Joev and the 
accusative tov apyiotpa[. . . I have argued the existence of 
a governing verb ede. That ouxerny refers to John, is an 
obvious deduction from the well-known saying of the Baptist 
about the “shoe-latchet.” An excellent parallel, both real 
and verbal, to wpoBacu| fovra,? etc., is the passage quoted. by 
Boissonade in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, VI. 1647, from 
an unprinted sermon by Chrysostom,’ which calls John the 
Baptist Tov Tod aidov dwords mpoBadicavta Avvo. 

Line 9. Instead of Iwavynv we might have T'a8pind, and in 
line 10 instead of avtov we might have nur. 

1 xox ov EXuoaBer n ovyyevis gov Kat auTn cuverAnpuia LOY ev YnpeL auTYS Kat 
OVTOS NV EKTOS EOTLY GUTH TN KaouMErN TTELpA. 

2 The word seems to be rare and to belong to the lofty style; so far it has 
been found only in Plutarch, Mor, IL. p. 707 B, Greg. Naz. I, 1248 C Cage): 


and the sermon by Chrysostom mentioned in the text. 
3 I do not know whether this sermon has since been printed. 
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There is little to be said with regard to the recto. What can 
still be completed has been shown above. Lines 6-8 may have 
contained a sentence like “ And if God protecting looks down 
upon His friends, even the anger of a king is powerless.” The 
form of the quotation! from Matthew ii. 13 is remarkable; the 
Child is clearly not named, and instead of “His mother” we 
have “ Mary thy wife.” I have found the name Mary in this 
context only in the Gospel of the Pseudo-Matthew xvii. 2, 
Tischendorf, p. 84: “ tolle Mariam et infantem.” ? 

If the interpretation here given of the Cairo fragment is right 
in principle, it follows that we must be cautious in describing 
fragments with gospel words as “ fragments of a gospel.” 

I subjoin a translation of the restored verso-text :— 


VERSO 


. .. let. . . interpret® to thee. But the archistrategus saith 
unto the virgin: ‘‘ Behold, Elizabeth thy kinswoman, she also hath 
conceived and the sixth month it is with her that was called barren.” 
In the sixth (month), therefore, that is in the month Thoth, did his 
mother conceive John. Butit behoved the archistrategus to announce 
beforehand John, the servant who goeth before the coming of His 
Lord. ... 


It only remains now for somebody to identify the Cairo 
fragment. I have not succeeded in discovering from what book 
it comes. Should some one who is wider read succeed in iden- 
tifying the fragment, and thus perhaps put a speedy end to 
my restorations, I should be ‘the first to remember that, as 
St. Paul says, “we know in part.” 


Vl... avyedos Kuptou gpawera kar’ ovap Tw Iwond Aceywv* eyepCes mapadaBe 
TO TaLOLOY KaL THY LNTEPA AUTOV Ka Peuye evs AvyuTToy. 

2 Quoted by A. Resch, Das Kindheitsevangelium, Texte und Untersuchungen, 
X. 5, Leipzig, 1897, p. 156. For the form Mapla cf. above, pp. 123 f. and 
809, n. 2. 

3 Pp. W. Schmiedel pointed out a slip that I made in the translation as 
printed in the first edition of this book, 


APPENDIX IV 
A JEWISH INSCRIPTION IN THE THEATRE AT MILETUS 


On the 17th April, 1906, Theodor Wiegand showed us a 
number of inscriptions on the seats of the theatre of Miletus, 
which dates from the Roman period. Among them was the 
following Jewish inscription in the fifth row from below in the 
second block (xepxis) from the west. It is 4 feet broad, and 
with its letters 1} to 2} inches in height partly reminds one 
of the Jewish inscription from Corinth.! I give it here in 
facsimile (Figure 67) from a squeeze kindly made for me in 
1907 by August Frickenhaus at the instance of Wiegand. 

The inscription, doubtless of Imperial age, runs thus :— 


TOMOZEIOYAEWNTWNKAIOECOZEBION 
Toros Eiovdéwv? tév Kat OcoceBiov.? ’ 
Place of the Jews, who are also called God-fearing. 


_ Of Jews at Miletus nothing was previously known except a 
letter from the proconsul of Asia to the authorities of this 
town, saying that the Jews are not to be prevented from 
keeping their Sabbaths, practising their religious customs, and 
managing their revenues after their own manner. Our inscrip- 
tion is an original document proving the existence of the Jewish 
colony at Miletus: St. Paul perhaps, when he stayed at 
Miletus,° came into some sort of contact with the Jews living 
there.® 


1 Cf. p. 13, n. 7 and Figure 1 above. ‘? Fe.’ Tovdatuy. 

* Le. OcoceBiwv. Ziebarth, Kulturbilder aus griechischen Stadten, p. 73, cites 
this inscription erroneously in the form réros Elovdalwy PihoceBdoruv, 

* Josephus, Antt. XIV. x. 21; cf. Schtirer, IIL’ p. 68. 

5 Acts xx. 15,17; and 2 Tim. iv, 20. 

* It is probable that, wherever there were Jews, Paul first sought to open 
communications with them. : 
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Very remarkable is the form of the name “ God-fearing.” ! 
The form “ they that fear God ”? is very well known, from the 
Acts of the Apostles and other sources 3; it denotes pagans who 
were in close touch with the Jewish worship, if not officially 
connected as proselytes, In the Milesian inscription the Jews 
themselves are similarly styled @cooé@:o and the word must 
have already been felt to be a proper name.* So far as I know 
it occurs elsewhere only as a proper name. As I read the 
actual inscription there at Miletus I wondered that it did not 
run “Place of the Jews and of those who are called God- 
fearing.” But there can be no doubt that “ God-fearing ” is 
here an appellation of the Jews.5 The imperfect execution of 
the inscription allows us, perhaps, to suppose that the Milesian 
Jewish community, like that of Corinth,® was not very wealthy. 

The inscription is important in social history chiefly as 
showing that the Milesian Jews did not share the antipathy of 
their strict co-religionists to the theatre, of which there are 
frequent signs elsewhere.’ The process of Hellenisation or 
secularisation that we have frequently observed in Jewish 
inscriptions * is reflected also in this one, put up in a pagan 
theatre by worshippers of the One God, or put up for them by 
the theatre authorities. We are reminded of the Jew Philo 
of Alexandria, who reletes® that he was once present at a 
performance of a tragedy by Euripides, 

1 OcocéBia. 

2 doBovmevor or geBdpevor (metuentes) rov Gedy. 

* Cf. Schiirer, IIL* p. 123. 

* As shown by the réyv xai, which should be regarded in the same way as the 
6 «ai found as a stereotyped form with double names (Bibelstudien, p. 181 ££. ; 
Bible Studies, p. 313 f£.). 

* The nearest parallel would be @eoceeis used as a proper name for the 
Hypsistarians (Schiirer, III.* p, 124), 

° Page 13, n. 7 above. 

* Abundant data in Schiirer, IT.3 p. 45 f. 

® Cf. the Jewish records of manumission, p. 325 f. above, and the prayers 
for vengeance at Rheneia, p. 423 ff. above. 

* Opera (ed. Mangey) IL, p. 467 ; cf. Schiirer, II. p. 45. 
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THE SO-CALLED “PLANETARY INSCRIPTION” IN THE THEATRE AT 
MILETUS A LATE CHRISTIAN PROTECTIVE CHARM 


In the north-west corner of the same theatre which has given us 
the new inscription described in Appendix IV. there is on the 
outer wall an inscription which has long been known and which 
has often been discussed under the name of the “ planetary 
inscription ” of Miletus. I knew of it from the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum (No. 2895), and had no doubt met with 
it occasionally in commentaries on the New Testament, there 
quoted in proof of the worship of angels! in Asia Minor in 
the time of St. Paul (Colossians ii. 18). When it was shown 
to us in situ by Theodor Wiegand on 17 April, 1906, in the 
brilliant light of an Ionian sun, I immediately perceived a 
strong contrast between its real appearance and the picture left 
upon my memory by the Corpus of Inscriptions. ‘There was 
quite a late look about the inscription, and its “ mistakes” in 
form reminded me of the early Byzantine papyri. 

My impression was confirmed by Wiegand’s opinion of the 
style of the characters, and especially by his accurate recon- 
struction of the architectural history of the theatre.? Wiegand’s 

? The late Christian character of the inscription once established, it follows 
that it can no longer be thus appealed to. Moreover, the “worshipping of 
the angels” of which St. Paul speaks is an ironical designation for strict 
Jewish piety, regulated by the law (which originated with the angels). 

* Cf, Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1904, 
p. 91. A fragment of the same text, agreeing with this, has been found mean- 
while in another part of the theatre. It is, as Frickenhaus writes to me 
(letter, Miletus, 28 September, 1907) the left-hand upper corner of a block 
of grey marble ; two mortise-holes to the left on top ; greatest height 7} inches ; 
greatest breadth 103 inches; greatest thickness 123 inches; greatest height of 
the letters l inch. The remaining letters of the inscription are the same as 
at the beginning of the great inscription: |€OYA| (the last letter is no doubt 
the remains of an H); beneath this come A and the remains of an €; and, 


above there is the same monogram as in the great inscription. 
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Fra. 68.—Christian Archangel Inscription in the Theatre at Miletus. Early Byzantine Period. 
By permission of Theodor Wiegand. : 
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opinion, shared also by Schiirer,! agrees with Cumont’s theory,? 


but stands in sharp contrast to the traditional view, according 
to which. the text is either pagan or J udaeo-pagan.? Rigid 
examination of this important text, however, completely vin- 
dicates Wiegand’s judgment. 

My readers are indebted to Wiegand for the good facsimile— 
the first, I believe, to be made from a photograph—here given 
in Figure 68. The dimensions ¢ are as follows: present breadth 
41 inches, height 24 inches, height of the largest letters 1 inch, 
height of the smallest letters 4 inch. The peculiar arrange- 
ment of the inscription is clearly seen from the figure. It 
begins with a line consisting of symbols ; originally no doubt 
there were seven, but they are now reduced to five. Then 
comes a line carved in large letters; it will be seen from the 
figure to what extent they are separated 5 :— 


IEOYAHWIAWAIEOY AHWIWAEHOYIAWIHEOY ENON 
[+ about 14 letters]. 


Tt consists, then, of a row of vowels, seemingly without re- 
cognisable principle of permutation,’ but perhaps to be thus 


divided :— 


Leovanw Iawal Eovanws Maenovt Awuneov év ov[ duare" 
+ about 9 letters], 


or thus :— 
LIeovanw: AwA TIeovanwt, etc, 


Under the row of vowels there were originally no doubt seven 

ovals, of which five and a half now remain. The outlines are 

rudely drawn and the spacing is irregular, but each oval is 
’ Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 6 (1905) p. 50. / 
? Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire, 15 (1895) p. 273. 


* Cf. for example Ernst Maass, Die Vagesgotter in Rom und in den Provinzen, 
Berlin, 1902, p. 244 f.: “It is no doubt a compromise between Jewish and 


- Hellenic” (p. 245), . 


* Communicated to me by A. Frickenhaus (letter, Miletus, 28 September, 
1907). 

° The text of this line in the Corpus is very faulty, and moreover broken up 
into single words in a misleading manner. 

° On such series of vowels in magic cf. Bibelstudien, p. 1 ff.; Bible Studies, 
p. 321ff. No separation of this row of vowels into groups of seven is possible. 

7 This restoration is not certain, 
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placed exactly below the foot of the corresponding symbol in 
the uppermost line. Each contains an inscription in smailer 
characters, and each inscription begins with the series of seven 
vowels arranged in exact alphabetical permutation (aeniove, 
enouwa etc.), and ends with the prayer :— 


cyte, O Holy One, 
pvrakov | keep 
THY TOMY the city 
Mirnoiov of the Milesians 
Kal mavTas and all 
TOUS KATOL- that dwell therein. 
KovvTas. 


At the bottom of all is the following, again in the large letters 
of the first line :— ; 


/ 
"Apxayyerot, puddcocetar? 4 ods Mirnoiwv cai waves ot 
Kat| ovxovvTes. | 


Archangels, keep the city of the Milesians and all that dwell therein. 


Boeckh in the Corpus began his commentary with the remark 
that no doubt the inscription originally had seven compart- 
ments for the seven “ planets.” Since then the name “ planetary 
inscription” has been regularly employed, although Boeckh’s 
assertion was a pure petitio principii. And although Boeckh 
himself showed that the symbols placed over the compartments 
were by no means the stereotyped ones for the planets, the 
descriptions always say that the inscription begins with the 
“planetary symbols.” In order to be sure on this point I 
submitted the symbols to Franz Boll, who is our best authority 
_on ancient astrology, and received from him the assurance that 
they are not planetary symbols, or at least that up to the 
present he had never met with any certain example of their 
use as such.® 


’ This reading is certain; the Corpus gives an erroneous reading. 

° Ie. puddocere. The incorrect nominative which follows shows that the 
inscription is vulgar and not official. 

* Letter, Wiirzburg, 19 October, 1907. Out of the stores of his learning 
Boll provided me with abundant data relating to ancient symbols which I 
unfortunately cannot utilise here.—It seemed to me when I was in Galilee, in 
April 1909, that some of the ancient magical symbols are still in use among 
the modern Arab population as tattoo marks. 
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In interpreting the inscription, therefore, we must not 
begin with the uncertainties—“ planetary symbols” which are 
really nothing of the kind; we must begin with the cer- 
tainties, which are the word “ archangels”! and the series of 
vowels, Are there any other cases known where the archangels 
occur in combination with series of vowels ? 

This question must be answered in the affirmative. Papyrus 
No. 124 in the British Museum,’ written in the 4th or 5th 
century 4.D., gives a powerful formula consisting of four parallel 
columns, each containing seven magic names. In columns 1 
and 3 the following’ series of vowels and names of archangels 
are found exactly corresponding with one another :— 


1 aeniova Muiyanr 

2 entovwa Padanr 

3 nlovwae TaBpunr 
4 tovwaen Soupinr® 
5 ovwaent Zatinr 

6 vwaento Badaxinr* 
7 waenvov DSvAur 


These series of vowels in the Egyptian papyrus are, however, 
down to the last letter, exactly the same as those carved in 
regular alphabetic succession on the marble at Miletus in the 
several (originally seven) compartments. On this account, and 
more especially since the bottom line of large letters expressly 
addresses the archangels, we must interpret the symbols over 
each of the seven compartments as symbols of the archangels. 
Since the names of the seven archangels vary® and they do 


‘ Tam well aware that elsewhere the archangels are frequently brought into 
connexion with the planets by the ancients, but that is no reason for identi- 
fying archangels and planets without special grounds, 

? Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon (Vol. I.), p. 123. 
After completing my manuscript I saw that Wiinsch, Antizes Zaubergerat aus 
Pergamon, p, 30, also compares this papyrus with the Milesian inscription. 

’ This is perhaps equivalent to the stereotyped form Uriel. There are, how- 
ever, other instances of Suriel. 

* This is of course a clerical error for Zadakiel (Zadakacl, Zidkiel), cf. W. 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zertalter, Berlin, 
1903, p. 319. 

> Of. the literature referred to in Schiirer’s article, p. 21, 
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not always occur in a stereotyped order, we are not bound 
to assign the seven compartments of the Milesian inscription 
precisely to’ the seven angels mentioned in the papyrus. The 
only thing necessary is that in the symbols above the several 
compartments, which have been hitherto regarded as planetary 
symbols, we should look for monograms or tokens of the seven 
archangels. Experts in Byzantine monograms and masons’ 
ligatures will do well to take account also of the symbols and 
ligatures employed in astrological texts,! magical papyri,? and 
Christian inscriptions* of other periods. We may in any case 
expect the most popular of the archangels, Michael, Raphael, 
and Gabriel; Michael, as the most powerful, would perhaps 
be in the middle,t Raphael and Gabriel perhaps at the be- 
ginning,’ and in the fifth place perhaps (as in the papyrus) 
Zaziel or Zadakiel.6 The distribution of the single names is, 
however, for the present not at all certain, and remains of 
secondary importance. 

Further confirmation, importing a new factor into the 
discussion, is afforded by a Vienna magical papyrus of the 
4th century a.p. published by Wessely.’ It consists of two 
columns; in the left-hand column is the magic word 
aBravabavarBa, written out so that the letters form a triangle 


1 Franz Boll, as hinted above, has great store of material at his command ; 
cf. his hints in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 21 (1908) 
pp. 121, 126. 

* For example in Kenyon, pp. 90-122, there are a number of symbols, some: 
of them resembling the Milesian ones; similarly in the magical papyri edited 
by Wessely and others. : 

* Some examples in the Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum, IV. pp. 395, 397. 

* For the position of Michael in the middle cf. Bousset, Die Religion des: 
Judentums, p. 319; and especially the Jewish identification of Michael with: 
Mercury, over whose day, Wednesday (dies Mercuri), he is placed, U. F. Kopp,. 
Palaeographia critica, I., Mannhemii, 1829, p. 334f.; W. Lueken, Michael 
Gottingen, 1898, p. 56. 

* The series of archangels begins thus occasionally elsewhere, Ferd. Weber, 
Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud und verwandter Schriften,? p. 169, 
The first symbol in the Milesian inscription seems to contain a P, the second 
af. With the same serpentine ligature [ occurs as an abbreviation for part 
of a word in an inscription (Inscriptiones Graecae, 1V, No. 205) on a similar 
subject quoted below, p. 455, n. 1. 

° There seems to be clearly a Z in the symbol. 

” Denkschriften der Kaiserl, Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philos.- 
histor. Classe, vol. 42 (1893) p, 70 £. 


ee ee ee ae ee Ye ee ae 
we 
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with the apex downwards!; in the right-hand column and at 
the bottom of the left column, a large number of angelic? and 
Divine names promiscuously. The end runs thus :— 


Muyanr, Adnvi Ovcoup, Michael, Adeni Usur, 
TaB8pinr, Soupinr, ‘Padanr, | Gabriel, Suriel, Raphael 
pvrafov Sodia(sic) jv érexev | keep Sophia, whom 

Ocal... ?] dad wavtds... | Thea(... ?) bore, from all... 


Here we have still more clearly the plan of the Milesian 
formula :— 


(1) magic letters, 
(2) invocation of the archangels, 
(3) the prayer “keep . . .” 


Those who attach importance to chance circumstances may 
insist on the incorrect nominative Sofia, which corresponds 
to the incorrect nominative in the last line of the Milesian 
inscription. 

Thus the inscription at Miletus would seem to be a prayer 
made more powerful by the use of magic symbols, and addressed 
to the seven archangels, for the preservation of the city and 
its inhabitants. First of all the angels are indicated severally 
by their secret symbols ; then follows a great line of adjuration 
applying to them collectively ; and the compartments (origin- 
ally seven in number) contain the adjuration, strengthened 
by the magic vowels, addressed to each of the Holy Ones 
in turn :— 


**O Holy One, keep the city of Miletus, and all that dwell therein.” 
Last of all comes the prayer to them collectively :— 
** Archangels, keep the city of Miletus, and all that dwell therein.” 


The question whether this inscription is pagan, Jewish, or | 
Christian has a different meaning, according as we are thinking 
of the contents, or of the men who had it carved on the wall of 


1 Wessely says ‘‘in the form of a wing”; that would be in the technical 
language of magic rrepvyoeids, which, however, surely indicates an arrange- 
ment of letters in this shape, J. The figure Y, which we have in the papyrus, 
is called Borpvdév, “ shaped liked a bunch of grapes” ( Testamentum Salomonis, 
ed. Fleck, p. 133.) 

* In line 4 Wessely reads mwedAxena; it is certain to have been originally 
Medxinnr. 
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the theatre at Miletus. The contents do not in the least point 
to paganism, and all the externals are against its having 
originated in pagan times. In itself the inscription might 
be Jewish: the archangels are Jewish, although not primitive 
Jewish, and in ancient Miletus, where we even encounter St. Paul 
at a solemn hour in his life,! there certainly were Jews.? 

Moreover, as regards contents, the prayer has been influenced 
by the Septuagint.2 Yet the prominent position of the 
inscription and its repetition in another place make it very. 
improbable that the text was set up by the doubtless small 
Jewish minority or even by a single Jew. What sounds Jewish 
in the contents of the prayer has long become Christian by 
inheritance and adoption. Prayer “for the city” particularly 
was an invariable concomitant of Christian worship in Anatolia 
even in early times,* and must therefore have been something 
quite familiar. Furthermore, the worship of the archangels, 
especially of Michael, was extremely popular in early Christian 
Asia Minor.” Theodor Wiegand, the explorer of ancient 
Miletus, found some years ago between Didyma and Miletus an 
early Byzantine basilica, in which an inscription was discovered, 
built into the mosaic of the narthex, and containing an in- 
vocation of an archangel. To this day throughout Greek 
Christendom innumerable evening prayers are uttered to the 
guardian angel: “O holy angel of God, . . . keep me from 
every assault of the Adversary.”? 

In all probability, therefore, we have here before us a Christian 
memorial of the period when the theatre was converted into a 
citadel. Not indeed an official manifesto of the clergy of 


1 Acts xx. 15 ff. 

? Cf. the remarks above, p. 446, on the Jewish inscription in the theatre 
at Miletus. i 

° Psalm cxxvi. [cxxvii.] 1, éav wh xipcos puddéy woruw, els Karny wyypimvycer 6 
puddoowy, “ except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
Again, mdvres of karoxodyres is a common Septuagint formula, the fixity of 
which perhaps helped to occasion the error in the last line of the inscription, 

* The Greek Liturgies, ed. by C. A. Swainson, Cambridge, 1884, pp. 84, 


92, 110. * Lueken, Michael, p. 73 ff. 
6 Sitzungsberichte, 1904, p. 89. 
” dye “Ayyehe ro0 Geos, . . . duagddrakdy we dd mde ns érnpelas Tod avTiKetméevou 


(lepa Zuvowis kau ra ayia maby pera Tw Kuplakwy evaryyehiay exdoots vewrarn duola 
Kara mdvra mpos Thy éyKexpsévny bad Tod Olkoumerixod Ilarprapyetou Tedevratav 
&xdocw, ev AOnvas, 1094 sic [1904], p. 90). 
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Miletus; they would surely not have employed magic symbols 
thus publicly. It is more likely to have been a private venture, 
perhaps the work of the guardsmen of the Christian stronghold 
that was built on the secure and massive foundation of the 
ancient masonry. The prayer on the stone imploring the 
princes of the heavenly host to protect the city from all 
the dangers to which it was exposed in a troublous age seemed 
to the faith of the soldiers more efficacious in the form of a 
protective charm. 

In the reign of Justinian an imperial official named Bictorinus 
caused two very similar prayers for protection to be carved on 
stone at Corinth or in the Isthmus, addressed to Christ and the 
Virgin Mary. ‘There are no magic lines, but there are similar 
formulae.and similar mistakes.! These prayers seem to me to 
be an additional confirmation of the Christian nature of the 
' Milesian inscription, They may even throw light on the exact 
date of its origin, which will no doubt be more closely determin- 
able as the study of late inscriptions advances. The influence 
of the Christian liturgy on these Corinthian prayers is likewise 
unmistakable.” 

' Inscriptiones Graecae, IV. No. 204 (discovered in the Isthmus, now lying 
in front of the Demarchy at New Corinth): + és é« gwrds, Geds adnOivds éx 
Ooh adnOwod, puvddén Tov adroxpdropa "lovorwiavdy Kal rdv miordv avrod SoDdov 
Bixrwpivov dua rots olkodcew (sic) év ‘“E\dd& (sic) rods xara Bed (sic) favras f, 
“+ Light of Light, very God of very God, keep the Emperor Justinian and his 
faithful slave Bictorinus, together with them that dwell in Hellas and godly 
livef.” bid., No. 205 (discovered at or near Corinth, now in the Museum at 
Verona): }‘Ay(la) Mapla, Qeordxe, pidakov rhy Bacidelay rod gpidoxplorov 
Toveruiavod Kal tov yvynolws Sovrdevovra avrg Buxtwpivov + adv rots olkotcow év 
"KoplvOw x(ara) Sed (sic) + favrast, “+ Holy Mary, Mother of God, keep the 
kingdom of Justinian, the friend of Christ, and Bictorinus +, who served him 
truly, with them that dwell in Corinth and godly f live +.” 

? Cf. for example the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom (Swainson, p. 92), urjcOnre, 
Kbpie, THS wodews ev 7 TapocKodmev Kal mdons modews Kal xwpas Kal ‘TeV miorec 
kaTotkovvrwy év avrats, “Remember, O Lord, the city in which we dwell and 
every city and district, and them that dwell in them in the faith.” 
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UNRECOGNISED BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS IN SYRIAN AND MESOPOTAMIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS 


(Reprinted with slight alterations from Philologus 64 [1905] pp. 475-478.) 


In the Byzantinische Zeitschrift 14 (1905) pp. 1-72, Baron Max 
von Oppenheim and Hans Lucas published “ Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions from Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor.”! The 
majority of the Greek inscriptions are of Christian origin, and, as 
most of them are dated, they are particularly valuable, especially 
for the palaeography and textual history of the Greek Bible.? 
The importance of inscriptional evidence as to the text of the 
Bible in general has not yet been sufficiently recognised, but any 
one familiar with the present position of the problems relating 
to the recensions by Lucianus and Hesychius will welcome every 
Greek Biblical quotation that can be certainly located and dated. 
The above-mentioned inscriptions contain a comparatively large 
number of Biblical references, and almost all of them can be 
located and dated. So far as they originate from places in 
Syria, they arouse our interest on account of the text of 
Lucianus, the sphere of whose influence is to be looked for 
especially in those regions. Hans Lucas, the editor of the 
inscriptions, of course recognised most of the quotations ; 
ir the following pages we shall only bring forward a few 
inscriptions in which he either failed to see, or perhaps inten- 
tionally left unnoticed, the Biblical quotations. I content 
myself with merely pointing them out, without addressing 
myself to the Lucianus problem or the general question of 


. Cf. also the notes by Mercati in the same volume of the Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, p. 587, and by Clermont-Ganneau, ibid., 15 (1906) p. 279 ff., which 
did not come to my notice until after my article was printed. 

? Cf. p. 19 f. above, 
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the relationships of the text. The numbers are those used 
by Lucas; the names denote the places where the inscriptions 
were found; the illustrations referred to for comparison are in- 
Lucas. 

No. 15. ‘Ali Kasiin, 394 a.p., wavra é« Ocod comes from 
2 Corinthians v. 18. 

No. 21. Tamak, 559 a.p., thus read by Lucas :— 


JONWCEITIPO 
] NXEPOYBE] 


and transcribed :— 


TO |v yepouBel[ uw], 
is a quotation from LXX Psalm lxxix. [Ixxx.] 2:— 


[o mrowpaiver rov Ind mpdcyes, 6 ddny|av doet mpc 
[Bara tov Iwan: 6 KaOrpevos ert rd]v xepoufel uw” 
[éupavnr....... 


No. 23. Kasr Nawa, undated, facsimile figure 4, is thus read 
by Lucas :— 
VWrAnclo 
} TION 
JWPAIAWC 
JPTOCAAS 
JIKAAHKAI 
INCOL 
and transcribed :— 
? a |Anoto- 
Paap isc. «fT EOP 
citan We Opa: Os 
» + + «|pyos dad- 
oi) wie. baligadap cal 
ste Pout prods: f 


The editor remarks : “The contents were probably of a religious 
nature, but my attempts at restoration have not succeeded. 
One is much reminded of the Song of. Solomon, ef. vi. 3: Kani 
et TAnclov pov, os eddoKia, wpaia ds "Iepoveadip (cf. also 


verses 5, 6). Von Wilamowitz reminds me that 4AZ in line 4 
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might signify daBeis.” It is a pity that this right clue was 
not followed up. The inscription is in fact made up. of words 
taken from the Song of Solomon, viz. from chapter iv.; but 
only a selection, not the full text, is given. This makes it 
much more difficult to reconstruct the lines correctly. The 
following restoration on the basis of LXX Song of Solomon iv. 
1, 3, 4, '7, makes no claim to have recovered the original arrange- 
ment of the lines; it merely tries to hinge the endings of the 
lines together :— 


(1) i800 €% Kary 4 Anatoly] 
[uov. ofOarpol cov repictepal. (8) ds orap]riov 
[To KdKKivov Yethy cov, Kai 4 NAA cou] @pata. — Os 
[A€rupov Tijs poas wAAOV cou: (4) ds mU]pyos Aad 
[tpaynrds cov. (7) 8An, 4 TAnciov pou, el? Kad} Kat 
pepLos ovK EoTtw ély coi. F 


With regard to 4A4 = Aavesd it is to be noted that the mark 
of abbreviation seems to be recognisable in the facsimile. 
No. 24, Kasr Nawa, undated, facsimile figure 5, is read by 

Lucas :— 

4 GICEACL 

MOAOT FE 

€=OMOL 

MAAYT[ 


and transcribed :— 


Eiceneltc ......... é£o- 
poroyn[o... 
é£omo[roy... 
pa air... 


It is added that “the contents are at all events of a religious 
nature”; the editor is reminded of passages such as LXX 
Psalm xlii. [xliii.] 4 and Revelation iii. 5. The inscription is, 
however, a quotation from LXX Psalm xcix. (c.) 4:— 


EicénO[are eis tas wnas adtov év é£o-] 
A \ » \ > A 9 WA 
Moroyy[ ce, Tas avrAds adTod év Kuvois *} 

3 a bf n > a Noy. 
€£ouo[Aoyeicbe adT@, aiveite Td dvo-} 
ua avr[od: 
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It is very improbable that there was eds before rds in line 2 
(as there is in Codices N A R T etc.). 
No. 25. Kasr Nawa, undated, is read by Lucas :— 


Win (CYMOYKPC[ 
|MOYTIAHCIC/,,[ 
JIHKEOAAHM[ 

] OIMOYY [ ’ 


transcribed :— 
«av pov, K(v)p(10)s, 
vee + fou TAHGIo[ y] 
» +7) Kepary ufov] 
ot pou Wluyiis ?] 
and translated :— 
- - Thou to me, O Lord, 
. ++. to me art near, 
. my head 
alas, my soul (?) 
The inscription is, however, again a quotation from the Song 
of Solomon,! LXX v. 2 :— 


[povn aderGi]S00 pov Kpovfes em) tiv Oipav. dvor-] 
[Eov pou dderpy] wou, wAncio[y pov, TEpLaTepa pov, | 
[reActa pov. Sr] 4 Keparn plou éerrrcOn dpdcov] 
[kat of Bootpvy]ot pov Wlexddwv VUKTOS. | 


No. 39. Kasr el Beriidj, undated, ’Eyavouyr pel? hwav 6 Oe[6]s. 
Cf. Matthew i. 23. For the spelling "Ewavouyr see Onomastica 
Sacra, ed. Lagarde,? 49,, Cod. F. 

No. 49. Kasr ibn Wardan, 564 a.p., ravta eis Sé£av O(€0)d. 
Quotation from 1 Corinthians x. 31. 

No. 99. Diarbekr, 4377 (?) a.v., &[v] 7a dvdpu(ata) év BBA) 
[this, and not @v8rie, would be the proper extension] (js). 
Quotation from Philippians iv. 3. 


Apart from their importance as witnesses to the text, Biblical 
quotations in inscriptions are always full of interest for the 
history of devotion. They show what books of Holy Scripture 

* Probably an inscription for a door, with a religious application ; the words 


of the Song of Solomon were probably connected with Rev. iii. 20 and 
interpreted allegorically of Christ. 
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were the favourites, and what were the really popular texts. 
Not infrequently they enable us to see how they were interpreted. 
But none of this has yet been worked out; people still prefer to 
cite the Biblical quotations in the Fathers from bad editions of 
their works. Let us hope that in the Corpus of Christian 
Inscriptions to which we look forward the Biblical material will 
be treated in a manner satisfactory alike to the demands of 
epigraphy and of modern Biblical philology. 


a 
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Dorylaeum, 381 


Ebedjik, 316, 
Eden, 2568 ~ 
Edfu, 366 
Egypt, viii, xxii, 5 
Christianity in, 198 ff., 201 ft., 
207 ff., 213 
inscriptions, 
362 f., 366 
Kow7, 103 
legal documents, 338 
ostraca, 41-53, 152, 186, 191, 210, 
214 
Pagan piety in, 284 
papyrus and papyri in and from, 
21-41, 250ff., 415f., 436 ff., 
441 fi, 
papyrus letters, 150, 154, 157, 
159, 162, 164, 167, 172, 176, 
182, 187, 192, 201, 203, 205, 
226, 297 ff., 371 
soul-types, 297 ff. 
special words: xvipios, Kuptaxds, 
356 f., 359, 361; Sebaste Day, 
363 ff. ; mapovola, 372 ff. ; 
Katoapos, 382 
topography of, 37 
village life, 265 f. 
wooden tablets, 98, 126 
See also Index IV 
Elatia, 325 
Elephantine, 28, 29;, 30;, 163; 
Eleusis, 286, 376 
El-Fayam. See Fayam 
El-Hibeh. See Hibeh 
El-Khargeh, 362 f. 
Ephesus, xxi, 286 
archaeology and inscriptions, 11., 
89, 113, 138;, 2803, 312, 348 
Isis cult, 138, 
St. Paul at, 229, 239, 249, 278, 
2803, 333, 400 
St. Paul’s letters to, 226 ff., 317; 
in the Revelation, 237, 379 
Ruphus of, 86 
sculpture from, 294 
theatre of, 113, 2803, 312 
Epidaurus, 132;, 2793, 285, 310, 
374, 3756 


135;, 267, 349, 


Erfurt, 22 
Eshmunein. See Ashmunén 
Eski Shehr, xxi 


Euboea, 20;, 933 

Euhemeria (Kasr el-Banat), 130, 
300; 

Euphrates, 10 
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Fayim, papyri from, 28, 35, 38, 
68,3, 76, 82, 87, 91, 130, 157, 167, 
172, 176, 178;1, 192, 226, 300,, 
345, 3714; an inscription from, 
349, 366 

Florence, 266 f., 337 

Frankfort on the Main, xxvii 


Galatia, inscription from, 306 3 
mdras, 208;; St. Paul’s letter to, 
229, 239, 366 

Galilee, xxi, 265 f., 400, 4503 

Geneva, 32, 206, 269 

Giessen, 113, 

Gomorrha, 258; 

Gorgippia, 325 

Gorlitz,, 387 

Greece, xxvi, 273, 358, 372 ff., 414, 


Hadrumetum, 195, 260, 3362, 429 
Hagios Elias (monastery in Thera), 
xxv, 279, 
Haifa, xxii 
Halicarnassus, 94, 305, 3499 
Halle, 42, 
Harvard University, 232 
Hauran, 195, 87 
Heidelberg, xxix, 2, 24;, 126,, 221,, 
416 (Fig. 63) 
Botanical Gardens, 22 
ostraca, 459 
papyri, 26, 30.,3, 32, 35, 203, 
227, 2555, 300;, 415 
Heraclia on the Black Sea, 296, 319 
Herborn, 229;, 416, 418, 
Herculaneum, 70,, 119 
Hermonthis, 28, 210 f., 214 
Hermupolis, village, 205, 207 Le 
226 
Hermupolis Magna, 79, 207, 227, 266 
Hermupolis Parva, 207 
Hibeh, 32, 83, 112, 150, 194, 
Hierapolis, xxi, 126, 87 f., 94,, 277 
Hierapytna, 106 
Haleh, lake, 21 


Iasus, 365 

Ibedshik. See Ebedjik 

Ida, Mount, 279, 

Ilyricum, 274, 

Ios, 133-137, 288, 

Irbid, 87 

Islands, viii, xxvi, 13, 17, 278f. See 
also Aegean, Aegina, Amorgus, 
Andros, Carpathus, Cos, Crete, 
Cyprus, Delos, Iasus, Ios, My- 
conos, Mytilene, Paros, Rheneia, 
Rhodes, Salamis, Samos, Sicily, 
Syme, Thera 
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Isthmus of Corinth, 455 

Istropolis, 81 

Italy, xxvi, 21, 24f., 1863, 198, 273f., 
299, 358, 376;. See also Cam- 
pania, Florence, Herculaneum, 
Misenum, Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Tiber, Turin, Venice, Verona - 

Itanus, 106 


Jafia, xxii 

Jena, 394 

Jericho, xxii, 131, 

Jerusalem, xxii, 74f., 131,, 253 
(1. 3069), 259,, 2742, 2803, 359, 
430, 457 

Jordan, xxii, 253 (1. 3053), 258, 

Judaea, xxii 


Karlsruhe, 126, 

Kasr el-Banaét. See Euhemeria 
Kasr el Bertidj, 459 

Kasr ibn Wardan, 459 

Kasr Nawa, 457 ff. 

Kefr-Hauar, 109, 354 

Konieh, xxi 

Kores, 332, 

Koula, 332, 

Kreuznach, 68 


Lahn, river, 113;, 418, 
Laodicea, xxi, 229, 237, 379 
Lebanon, 263 
Leipzig, 26, 32, 879, 985 
Letopolis, 28 
Levant, viii, 2 
Leyden, 44, 303, 309, 
Libya, 162 
London, British Museum, 47, 
Egypt Exploration Fund, ostraca, 
42,, 210, 214; papyri, 150, 154, 
1594, 182 
inscriptions in B.M., 112, 15, 89;, 
94, 112;, 138;, 3123, 6. 3490 
ostraca in B.M., 44 
papyri in B.M., 26, 302, 32, 373, 
787, 1391, 162, 201, 202,, 205 ff., 
227, 268, 304, 308, 352., 382;:, 
451 
the late F. Hilton Price’s collec- 
tion, 308 
Lycaonia, 280; 
Lycia, 14,, 103;, 115, 294 
Lydia, 126 
Lystra, 280; 


Macedonia, 302, 376; 
Maeander, 278,. See Magnesia 
Magdole, 266 
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Magnesia on the Maeander, 12, 17, 
106, 277, 3496, 351, 3686, 378; 

Manchester, 176 

Mars’ Hill, 395 

Mauretania, 376, 

Medinet el-Fayim, 28 

Mediterranean world, viii, 46, 74, 
390 - 

Megara, 48,, s, 92, 141 

Memnonia, 211 

Memphis, 28 

Menas, shrine in Egypt, xvii, 472 

Merom, waters of, 21 

Mersina, xxi 

Mesopotamia, 19;, 456 ff. 

Miletus, 12, 137, 280, 286, 446 f., 
448 ff. 

Milyas, 14; 

Misenum, 167 ff. 

Moesia, 376; 

Miilheim (near Cologne), 387 

Munich, 356 

Minster, 42, 

Myconos, 13, 

Myra (Lycia), 115 

Mytilene, 97 


Naples, 24, 702, 1697, 274, 358 
Nassau, 416 

Naupactus, 325, 328, 
Nazareth, xxii, 7, 390 

New Ccrinth, 455 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. [164] 
Nicaea (Bithynia), 83 

Nile, 10, 23, 27, 44, 162, 1899 
Notion, 325 

Nubia, 20;, 36, 41, 43,, 119 
Numidia, 360 

Nysa (“ Arabia ’’), x, 133 ff. 
Nysa (Caria), 375, 380 


Oasis, Great, 37, 201 f., 218, 267, 
E62, 


Oenoanda, 87 
Olbia, 84, 313, 374, 383g: 
Olympia, 11, 285, 3484 
Orchomenus, 112 
Oxford, 342, 182, 187, 227. 
Oxyrhynchus (Behnesa), 1899, 266 
bishop of, 213 
nome of, 1502, 160 
papyri from, 28 f., 32, 77, 79x, 
81, 82, 87, 895, 118, 119, 
1215, 125, 130 £., 154, 159, 164, 
1652, 17811, 182, 187, 194, 
ae 2312, 332, 3373, 3552, 
5 
Biblical papyri, 26, 34 f., 232 
Logia from, 26, 333, 436 ff. 
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Palestine, viii, xxi f., 21, 265 f., 269, 
357 
Palmyra, 76, 368 
Pamphylia, 14, 
Panagia Kapuli, 280, 
Panopolis, 28 
Panticapaeum, 100, 325, 330, 3838 
Paris, Academy, 13, 
Mandaean inscription, 308 
ostraca, 44 
papyri, 32, 79, 130 
Great Magical Papyrus, 250 ff., 
305;, 3097, 429 
Parnassus, 286,, 325, 333 
Paros, 263, 319, 381 
Patras, 375 
Pergamum, xxv, 237, 286, 379 
archaeology and inscriptions, 12, 
17, 83, 867, 1843, 260, 276, 
280, 315, 319, 3362, 348, 
3497, 350, 352, 365, 3673 
Persia, 358, 368 
Phaedriads, 286 
Philadelphia (Fayim), 168 ff., 174 
Philadelphia (Lydia), 237, 379 
Philae, 354;, 3566 
Philippi, 230, 335 
Phmau, 186 
Phoenicia, 68, 249, 348, 
Phrygia, 376;, 381 
Phthochis, 160 
Physcus, 325 
Pisidia, 14;, 184, 319 
Polydeucia, 131 
Pompeii, 119, 273-277 
Pompeiopolis, xxi 
Pontus, 375 
Port Said, xxii 
Priene, 12, 82, 117;, 123, 2772, 296, 
calendar inscription, 349, 351, 
370 
Prusias on the Hypius, 319, 383s 
Ptolemais (Acre), 249; 


Rakhlé, 80 
Red Sea, 253 (1. 3054), 258, 
Rheneia, 135, 195, 1173, 3262, 
423 ff., 434, 4478 
Rhine, 10, 692 
Rhodes, 19; 
Rhodiapolis, 14;, 103,, 294 
Rome, Hadrian at, 376 
inscriptions, 14), 88, 132, 278;, 
317, 3462, 376 
oldest Christian papyrus letter 
written at, 38, 192-201 
ostraca, 44 
St. Baul at, 229, 230, 400 


St. Paul’s letter to, 87, 231 f., 278 | 





Rome (con.) : 
1 Cor. known at, 399 
Tiridates at, 358 
Rosetta, 349;, 356 


Russia, 195, 565. See Black Sea 


Saba, 263 

Sais, 1633 

Salamis, 286 

Samaria, xxii 

Samos, 101 

Sardis, xxi, 86, 237, 379 

Scaptopare, 381 

Scili (Scilli, Numidia), 247,, 360 

Selinus, river, 319 (Fig. 48) 

Serapeum, 78 

Sicily, 21, 24, 376, 
Diodorus of, 83, 133 

Sidon, 68, 69; 

Silesia, 126 

Siloam, 132 

Siwah, 163, 

Smyrna, xxi, xxvii, 105f., 237, 
263, 360, 379 

Socnopaei Nesus, 131;, 265, 349, 
366 

Sodom, 258 r2 

Spain, 376, 

Sparta, 80 

Stiris, 325 

Strassburg, 302, 32, 35f., 48 

Stratonicia, 117, 3686 

Stuttgart, 141 

Sudan, 21 

Syene (Assuan), 28, 30;, 39, 123,, 
163,, 8 

Syme, 102 

Syracuse, 21, 24 f. 

Syria, viii, xxi, 5, 9, 13, 195, 80, 
99, 109f., 357. 383,, 456 ff. 


Talmi, 183, 

Tamak, 457 

Taphis (Tehfah,- Nubia), 20; 

Tarsus, xxi, 387, 390 

Tauric Chersonese, 367 

Tebtunis, 32, 79, 81, 965, 1833, 
328,, 3733 

Tefeny, 18, 

Tegea, 319, 377 “ 

Tehfah (Taphis), Nubia, 20; 

Tekoa, 387 

Tell Hum (Capernaum), xxi 

Telmessus, 115 

Termessus, 319 

Thala, 366 

Theadelphia, 131 

Thebaid, 377 
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Thebes, ostraca from, 48, 104f., | Tiibingen, 358, 4032 
111, 123£., 127;, 152, 186, 191, | Turin, 44 
357, 364, 374 Tyras, 381 
papyri from, 28 Tyre, 249; 
Thera, xxv, 13, 279, 286 
Thessalonica, 158 f., 229, 317, 375 | Venice, 35, 


Thessaly, 332, Verona, 455; 
This, 28 Vienna, ‘Archaeological Institute, 
Thyatira, 237, 3612, 379, 383 102, 148, 307.2, 424 f. (Figs. 64- 
Tiber, river, 132 66) 
Tiberias, lake, xxi, 21 ’ papyri at, 302, 227, 452 
Tithora, 325, 328, publications, 112, 14 
Toégo (?), 202:, 2 statue at, 294 
Toledo, 217; 
Trachonitis, 88 Yale University, 164 
Trasimeno, lake, 21 
Troas, 149 Zorava, 3837 
II 


ANCIENT PERSONS 


(The names of persons mentioned in the Bible are IN SMALL CAPITALS.) 


Aaron, 426, ANASTASIS, 97 
Aaron, 210 ff. Anticles, son of Antiphanes, 307 
Abdes, father of Cottio, 68, Antinous, 291 
Abinnaeus, Flavius, 38, 205ff., | Antiochus, King, 100 

226, 300, Antiochus II., 348, 
Abos, 111 Antiocuus III., tHE Great, 281 
Abraham, Bishop, 210-218 AntiocHus IV., EPIrpHANES, 348, 
Achaemenidae, 368 Antiocuus VII., EUERGETES, 249; 
ApaAM, 2563 Antiphanes, son of Patrocles, 307 - 
Adrastia, 325 Antoninus, 173, 175 


Aeschylus, 124 f., 428, 

Aesculapius, 330;. See Asclepius 

Agathobulus, 195 (Il. 24, 25), 197,, 
198 


Antoninus Pius, Emperor, 82;, 
367, 380;-3 

Antonis (Antonius) Longus, x, 131,, 
165,, 176 ff., 2042, 218f., 299, 


Agathopus, 38l9. See Aurelius 301, 354 
Agathus Daemon, 168f. (1. 25), 251 | Antonis Maximus. See Apion 
and 255 (1. 3000) Anubas, 227 


| 
| 
Alexander Aegus, 29; Aphaea, 286 
ALEXANDER J., Bawa, 249, Aphrodisias, 155 f. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 4, 18, 58, | Aphrodite, 348,, 349 
61 | Aphu, Bishop, 213 _ 
Greek world begins with, 61 | Apion, a soldier, 159, 167-175, 218.,, 
“letters”? of, 224 | 299, 354 
successors of (7.e. the Diadochae), | Apolinarius, 198 
224, 348, 383, 434 Apollo, god, 324f., 327, 333 
Alis, 154 ff., 298 f. Apollo Nesiotes, 325 
Ambrosius (St. Ambrose), 18410 Apollo, presbyter, 37, 201 ff. 
Amerimnus, 276 Apollodorus, son of Pyrrhus, 315 
Ammon, 1629, 10, 309 Apollonarin, 154 f. 
Ammonius, 226 Apollonis, 194, 196 
Amos, 3872 Apollonius Dyscolus, 46, 
Amyntas, 3302 Apollonius of Tyana, 291 


es 
So 


“ 


ANCIENT 


Apollonius, scribe, 161 

Apollonius, son of Irene (?), 164 

Appion, Bishop, 39 

Apuleius, 134, 156, 

Aguita, husband of Priscilla, 119 f., 
278; 

Aquila, translator of Old Testa- 
ment, 27;, 192 

Archelaus, 188, 
Aurelius 

Archonica, 95, 

Ares, 251 and 255 (1. 2998), 348,, 
349 

Aristeas, Epistle of, 101, 1833, 4283, 
429 


Aristion, 150 f. 
Aristotle, 114, 116, 2195, 224 
ARTAXERKXES, 30; 

Artemidorus, interpreter of dreams, 
31, 956, 103 
ARTEMIS, 957, 

Diana 
Artemon, 218, 
Asclepiades, son of Charmagon, 152 
Asclepias, 332, 

Asclepius, 132, 2793, 311, 325, 333, 

374 


189,, 190. See 


2803, 312. See 


Assa, King, 22 
Athanasius, 203 
Athene, 251 and 2565 (1. 2999), 325, 
349 (Fig. 52) 
Athene Polias, 325 
Atre, 211 
Attalidae, 348,, 367, 
Attalus III., 328, 
Attis, 2894 
Aufidia, 173 f. 
Augustine, 233, 397 
AUGUSTUS, Emperor, 291 
charagma of, 345 
grandson of, 375 
inscriptions in honour of, 97, 350 
inscriptions mentioning him, 99, 
349, 351, 371, 383g 
inscriptions of his reign, 126, 
136;, 306 
papyrus mentioning him (‘the 
Caesar ”’), 155 
refuses the title ‘‘lord,”? 353 
. “saviour of the, world,” 369 
“the god Augustus,” 365 (Fig. 
58 


“letters of Augustus,’”’ 379 
Aurelius, 125 
M. Aurelius, Emperor. 
cus 
M. Aurelius Agathopus, 312 
Aurelius Archelaus, 182-186, 2199 
Aurelius Demetrius Nilus, 89 


See Mar- 
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M. Aurelius Eutychus, 94 
Aurelius Paulus, 232 
Aurelius Victor, 357, 


Bacchylides, 1946 

Badakiel (clerical error), 451 
Ballio, 321 

BARABBAS, 57, 267 
Barnabas, 280, 

BARucH, 235 

Baucis, 280, 

L. Bellenus Gemellus, 1785, 300, 
Beris, 154 f. 

Bictorinus, 455 

Blastus, 157 

Brutus, 224 

Bulla Felix, 291 


G. Caesar, grandson of Augustus, 
375 £. 


J. Caesar, 348, 369, 411 

Cain, 216 

Caligula, Emperor, 357 

Caor, 1886, 1973, 205-210 

Capiton, 168 f., 171 

Caracalla, Emperor, 380;, 3 

Carpus, 149 

Carzoazus, son of Attalus, 84 f, 

Celsus, 401 

Charis, 94 

Charmagon, 152 

Chrysogonus, 295 f. 

Chrysostom, 444, 455, 

Cicero, 224 

Cintus, 330 

Cuaupius, Emperor, 158, 351, 357, 
369 


Cleanthes, the Stoic, 46 

Clement of Alexandria, 111,, 436 

Clement of Rome, 31, 3283, 351;, 
427, 429 

Cleochares, 307 

Cleopatra, 356 

Clisthenes, 43 

Clodius Culcianus, Praefect, 89 

Constantine the Great, 4 

Copres, 173, 175 

Cottio, son of Abdes, 68, 

Crates, 109. 

Crinupelis (?), 309 

Crispus, 123 

Crispus, 123, 

Cronos, 135 f., 308 f., 357 

CYRENIUS, 268, 269, 


DANIEL, 216 
Daphnus, 316 
Darius, 30, 

Davin, 457 f. 
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Decius, Emperor, 37 

Demeter, 118 

Demetrius, 114 

Demetrius, author, 218;, 2972 

J. Demetrius. See Julius 

Aurelius Demetrius Nilus. 
Aurelius 

Demetrius Phalereus (?), 1663, 167; 

Demerrivs I1., Nrcator, 348; 

Demophon, an Egyptian, 150 ff. 

Demosthenes, 129, 224 


See 


Diadochae (= post- Alexandrian 
Kings), 367. See Alexander the 
Great 

Diana, 114. See Artemis 


Didymas, 164 f. 

Didyme, 160 

Didymus (?), 17921 

Dio Cassius, 3583 

Dio Chrysostom, 31, 3404 

Diocletian, Emperor, 4, 373, 80:, 
89. 201, 271 f., 291 f. 

Diodorus of Sicily, 83, 133 f. 

Diogenes, 160 

Diogenes (?), 3322 

Diogenes Laertes, 31, 462 

Diognetus, 157, 393: 

Dion, 226, 

Dionysia, 231, 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 224 

Dionysius, son of Harpocration, 79 

Dionysus, 117, 325 

Dioscorides, 309, 

Domitian, Emperor, 
366 f. 

Donata, 247. 


355, 359f., 


Elias, 386 

ELizABETH, 443 ff. 

Elpis, 174 

Enocu, 427 

Epagathus, 1785 
Epaphroditus, an Egyptian, 164 
EpapHRODITUS, 84 
Epicharmus, 1946 

Epictetus, 77, 94 

Epimachus, 167-171, 175 
Erinyes, 94, 3052 

Euctemon, 168 f. 

Euergetes II. See Ptolemy VII. 
Eumelus, 153 

Eumnastus, 327 

Eumoerus (?), 164; 
Euphronius, 330 

Euripides, 447 

‘Eusebius, 64; 
Eustathius of Thessalonica, 208 
Eutychides, 227 

Eutychis, 89 
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Faustina, 350 

Fr.ix, Procurator, 5 
Frstus, Procurator, 5, 358 
Fortunata (?), 174 
Fortunatus (?), 1742 


GABRIEL, 442 ff., 451 ff. 

Gatus, 168, 

Galen, 966, 3793 

Gallicus (=the god Men), 3322 


| Gaxx1o, Proconsul, 5 


Gallonius, 168 f. 


Ge, 332 
GEHAZI, 216, 217; 
Gemellus. See Bellenus 


Graecus Venetus, 35,4 
Gregory Nazianzen, 444, 


Hadrian, Emperor, ix 
his face, 294, ; 
inscriptions of his reign, 365, 369 
“letters ’’ of, 380r, 3 
papyri of his reign, 80 
parusiae of, 376 ff. 
verses to his soul, 293 
Harmiysis, 159 ff., 357 
Harmonia, 276 
Harpocras, 186, 219 


. Harpocration, father of Dionysius, 


79 

Harpocration, writer, 80 

Hatros (?), 309 

Hecate, 3052 

Heliodorus, 162, 299 

Heliodorus, son of Sarapion, 227, 
300, 

HeEtioporws, Syrian favourite, 53; 

Helios, 332 

Hémai, 211 

Hera, 101 

Heraclea, 424, 428, 434 f. 

Heracles, 132: 

Heraclius, Emperor, 352 

HERMES, god, 135 f., 251 and 254 f. 
(ll. 2993, 2999), 307. See Mer- 
cury 

Hermes, Imperial freedman, 382 

Hermes Trismegistus, 79, 2882 

Hermogenes, 1176 

HeErop THE GREAT, 3577, 442 

Herop Aarippa I., 357; 

Herop Agrippa II., 357; 

Herod, Irenarch, 360 

Herodotus, 129, 1634, 8 

Herondas, 78 

Herostratus, son of Dorcalion, 322 

Hesychius, lexicographer, 99:, 214 

Hesychius, Egyptian bishop and 
Biblical critic, 49:, 456 


ae 


SS 


an ee ee 
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Hilarion, 154 ff., 218 £., 298 f. 
Homer, 129 

Hor, 309 

Horace, 224 


Horus, god, 135, 2053, 251 and 254 


(1. 2995), 349; 
Horus, son of Permamis, 364 
Hygeia, 94 


Ignatius, 35 

Irenaeus, 198 f. 

Irene, 130, 164-167, 299 
Isidorus, 125 


Isis, 68,, 183--137, 2882, 3491, 3541, 
356 


Isis collections, 105, 111, 284 


IsRAEL, 216, 2526, 253 and 258 


(1. 3055), 257; 


Jacob, 210 fé. 

Jacob, son ct Job, 211 
JAHVEH, 354 

JAMES, 224, 235 

JEREMIAH, 252 (1. 3041), 25710 
JEROBOAM, 216 

Jerome, 72,4, 415, 416, 

JESUS oF NAZARETH— 


(i) Personality : 

a son of the Hast, 1 

a carpenter, 7, 404, 406 

spoke Galilean Aramaic, 57 

a man of the people, 240, 318, 
406 

country-bred, 240, 273 

friend of children, 156, 386 

friend of animals, 273 


(ii) Life : 
Jewish legends of His birth, 68 
an inscription He may have 
“seen, 75 
sends forth the apostles, 108 ff. 
healing of the blind man, 131 f., 
310 
healing of the deaf and dumb 
man, 306 : 
healing of the woman with the 
issue of blood, 310 
betrayal, etc., of, 215 f. 
scourged by Pilate, 267 


(iii) Sayings : 
“they have their reward,” 110 ff. 
““judge what is right,” 118 
“render untoCaesar,” etc., 247 ff., 
344 
parable of the wicked servant, a 
parallel, 267 


JESUS or NAZARETH (con.): 


(ili) Sayings (con.): 
other parables and parallels, 
131,, 269, 301 
the price of sparrows, 270-273 
“a ransom for many,” 331 f. 
“Logia”’ of, 436 ff. 
popular tone of His sayings, 63, 
1 


31; 


(iv) As viewed by Primitive 
Christians and ancients : 


popular titles applied to, 396, 
406 


“the Chief Shepherd,” 97, 406 

“the King,” 367 

His vicarious present activity, 
339 f. 

His coming expected, 233, 343, 
389, 397 

“the marks of Jesus,” 303 

“* Jesus and Anastasis ’’ preached 
by Paul, 97 

legendary altar dedicated to Him 
by Augustus, 350; 

name interpolated in a magical 
papyrus, 252 (1. 3020), 256, 

invoked in inscriptions, 455 


(v) As viewed by modern criti- 
cism : 


altogether unliterary, 238 f., 240, 
386 

altogether untheological, 386, 
388 f. 

embodies the most primitive 
Christianity, 245, 388 ff. 

the object of the Primitive Chris- 
tian cult, 395 ff. 

His care for individual souls, 290, 
301 

the Redeemer, 397, 400 

“the sheer incarnation of re- 
ligious inwardness,”’ 390 

politically indifferent, 342 ff. 

His attitude towards miracles, 
393 

His type of religious production 
to be worked out, 410 

certain critics try to wipe out the 
name, 240,, 263 

not included in the Berlin Proso- 
pographia, 291, 301 

See also Christ in Index IV 


Jochanan, Rabbi, 2568 
JOHN THE Baptist, 291, 386, 441- 


445 


470 


JOHN THE EVANGELIST, ST. JOHN 
THE DIVINE: 

at Ephesus, 280, 

his attitude towards miracles, 
393 

his title “‘ Theologos,”’ 352 f. 

his type of religious production, 
410 


parataxis in, 127-132 
solemn use of ‘‘I,’’ 133-140 
taste for strong effects, 287 f. 
uses metaphor of ‘“‘redemp- 
tion,”’ 331 
uses the form mAypns, 126 f. 
John of Antioch, 39, 
John Chrysostom, St., 3313, 3531 
John of Damascus, St., xvilix 
JoOsEPH of Nazareth, 441 ff. 
Josephus, 72, 75, 78, 833, 101, 116, 
291, 359,, 3793, 380, 446, 
JUDAH, 99x 
Jupas Iscariot, 216, 217; 
JUDE, 235, 242, 359 
Julianus, 168 f. 
Tib. Julius Alexander, 267, 362 
M. Julius Apellas, 311 
Julius Bassus, 319 
Julius Demetrius, 363 
Julius Domitius, 182 ff. 
JUPITER (= ZEUS), 2801, 2, 332 
Jupiter Ammon, 163o, ro 
Justin II., Emperor, 352 
Justin Martyr, 37 
Justinian, Emperor, 352, 377, 455 
Justinus, 382, 197s, 203 f., 2093, 
219 


Lassa, 211 
Lazarus, 426, 
Leonippus, 375 
Levi, Testamentum, 893 
Libanius, 1654, 227, 
Liogenes (?), 332, 
Livia, 357 
Livy, 34 
Longus. See Antonis Longus 
Lucianus, praepositus cubiculorum, 
2232 
Lucianus, priest of Antioch, Biblical 
critic, 456 
Lucilius, 224 
LUKE, St.: 
accuracy, 268, 358 
his dedications, 241 
language, 84, 86, 118, 132, 
not in the Berlin Prosopographia, 
291 ; 
pious exaggeration (?), 249 
style, 63 
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LuKE, St. (con.): 
unacquainted _ with St. Paul’s 
letters, 239 


Magarius (Macarius), 204 

Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, 72, 94, 
350, 380, 

Maria. See Mary, Pollia 

Mark, St., 310 

Marra, 57 

Marthina, 425, 428, 434 f. 

Martial, 774 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 48, 
2803, 441-445, 455 

Mary of Ephesus, 317 

Mary, mother of Hor, 309 

MaArrTHEw, St., 57, 310; Gospel of 
the Pseudo-Matthew, 445 

Maurice, Emperor, 352 

Maximus, son of Apion, 173 f. 

Maximus, son of Copres, 173, 175 

Maximus, Papas, 192-200 

Maximus. See Antonis Maximus 

Melchiel, 453, 

Men, a god, 332, 

Menander, 372, 

Menas, St., xvii, 472 

Menches, 96 

Merroury, 280,, 452,. See Hermes 

MicHAEL, archangel, 442 f., 451 ff. 

Michael Tharrinos, St., 102 f. 

Mithradates VI., Eupator, 375 

Mithras, 289 

Mnesiergus, 148 f., 218 

Mnevis, 251 (1. 2994), 254g 

Moeris, lexicographer, 854 

Moschion, 153, 

Moschion, physician, ix 

Moszs, 353 

Moses, 211 

Munatius Felix, Praefect, 37 

Mystarion, olive-planter, 157 ff. 


NAAMAN, 216 
Nausias, 148 
Nearchus, 162 f., 299 
Nemesis (?), 325 
NeEro, Emperor, 274, 384 
advent-coins, 375 
mentioned in inscriptions, 349, 
351, 358 
ostraca of his reign, 105, 357 
papyri, 160 f., 357 f. 
“the good god,’ 349 
“the lord,” 105, 161, 357 ff, 
visit to Corinth, 358, 375 
Nerva, Emperor, 380, 
Nicaea, 327 
Nicander, poet, 953 
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Nicetes, 360 

Nilus (?), 194, 196 

Nilus, brother of Tasucharion, 226 
Nilus, son of Politica, 202 

Nilus, 5th-cent. Christian writer, 


96; 

Niltis (7), 1968 

Nilis, mother of Antonis Longus, 
131;, 176 ff., 218 

Noa, 25810 

Nonnus, 140 


OnEsImus, 1512, 278, 335, 339 
Opramoas, 14;, 103;, 294 f. 
Oribasius, 86, 

Origen, 643, 724, 963, 387, 415 
Osiris, 1341, 135 ff., 349: 
Otacilia Polla, 319 

Ovid, 3;, 224, 280; 


Pachomius, 203 

Pacysis, son of Patsebthis, 191 
Pamaris, son of Hermodorus, 111] 
Pan, 251 and 254 (1. 2996) 
Pant(h)era, 68 f. 

Pao, father of Psenmonthes, 186 


_ Papiscus, 160 f. 


Papnuthius, 38,2, 203 f. 

Papus, 335 

Pasion, 131 

Patermute, 211 f. 

Patrocles, father of Antiphanes, 307 

Paul, a deserter, 205 f., 209 f. 

Pau, St., named as a chrono- 
logical landmark, 294, 349, 351, 
355, 359 


- (i) Personality : 


a son of the East, 1 

his home in Asia Minor, 1162, 316, 
339 

a Jew, 362 

a weaver of tent-cloth, 7, 317, 404 

his clumsy handwriting, 1532, 159 

his ‘‘ thorn in the flesh,”’ 310 ff. 

attitude to nature, 272 f. 

comparatively indifferent to poli- 
tics, 343 

presumably familiar with Im- 
perial institutions, 344 

division of his world into East 
and West, 274 

closely united with the lower 
classes, 60, 316 ff., 332 f. 

as non-literary as Jesus, 239 f. 

certain critics try to wipe out the 
name, 263 


Paut, St. (con.): 


(i) Personality (con.) : 


not included in the Berlin Pro- 
sopographia, 291 


(ii) Incidents in his life : 
an inscription he may have seen, 
75 


at Lystra, 280, ' 

probability that he visited the 
islands, 278 f. 

his dream of the man of Mace- 
donia, 302 

at Athens, 97, 249, 284f., 391, 
394-398 

at Ephesus, 249f., 280, 

at Miletus, 446 

arrested at Jerusalem, 75, 

Jewish zealots swear to kill him, 
1896 

appeals to Caesar, 343 

voyage to Rome, 435 

his arrangements for the collec- 
tion in Galatia and Corinth, 
366 

“ perils in the sea,” etc., 1695, 278 

cloak left at Troas, 149 

(papyrus) books asked for, 27 


(ili) Language : 
Nageli’s monograph, 17, 56 
Cilicisms, 116, 
words and phrases: 


dmedevOepos Kuptov, 382 
avdevréw, 85 

ywooke buas Bovrdoum, 1786 
Siabykyn, 341 

diarayy, 86 

&voxos, 115 f. 

eUrpotwméw, 96 

KbpBarov, 1505 

kuptakds, 361 fi. 

Aoyela, 104 ff. 

parakds, 1504 

pelav cou Tovoduevos, 172, 
TmapaBorevouar, 84 
memioreuyuct, 379 

mperBevw, 379 

omépua, 354 
cuvavTirapBdvouat, 84 
brorlOnu Tov tpdxnrov, 119 f. 
Gy ra é6véuara, 121 


resemblances (not quotations) in 
papyri, 1844, 7,8, 185 £. 

resemblances (not quotations) in 
magical papyrus, 25711 
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Paut, St. (con.) : 

(iii) Language (con.): 

resemblances (not quotations) in 
inscriptions, 313, 362 

E. Norden on St. Paul’s style, 4 

popular tone of his prose, 63 f., 
127, 240, 2963, 3022, 318 ~ 

fondness for legal expressions, 
120, 323-341, 361 

his use of the language of magic, 
303-306 

his use of a formula connected 
with healing, 310 ff. 

his use of inscriptional formulae, 

12 f. 


(iv) His letters : 
dictated, 153,, 227, 232 
autograph signature, 153, 158 f., 
305 


begin with thanks to God, 168, 

epistolary formulae, 1683, 1786, 
184,, 7, 8, 185f. 

non-literary in character,224-234, 
235, 236, 245, 399 

their frank self-revelation, 290 

letters of commendation, 158 

letter to Philemon, 151,, 205, 229 
for other letters see Index IV. 

For quotations see Index VIa. 


(v) His Christianity and mis- 
sionary work : 

less theological than religious, 
387-390 

his type of religious production 
to be worked out, 410 

his hope of the Lord’s coming, 
233, 343, 389, 397 

transitoriness of this world, 281 f., 
343, 397 

attitude towards miracles, 311, 
393 

comforts mourners, 166 f. 

Antichrist, 347 

his preaching antagonistic to 
Emperor worship, 350, 359 

“‘ worshipping of the angels,” 448 

preaches “ Jesus and Anastasis,”’ 
97 


background of his missionary 
labours, 273 f., 300 

the souls that he sought to win, 
300 

his “‘ open door,” 302 

popular style of his missionary 
methods, 303 

his generous estimate of pagan- 
ism, 282, 314 
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Paut, St. (con.): 


(v) His Christianity and mis- 
sionary work (con.) : 
his employment of popular ethics, 
316-321 
his list of vices compared with 
pagan lists, 320 f. : 
his idea of freedom, 324, 
his metaphor of redemption taken 
from the practice of sacral 
manumission, 324-334, 354, 
his metaphors of debt and re- 
mission taken from legal prac- 
tice, 334-337 
his use of the legal conception of 
agency, 339 f. 
his use of the word diaOjxn, 341 
his use of ‘‘ Lord ”’ facilitated the 
spread of Christianity, 354 f. 
Paulus, Aur. See Aurelius Paulus 
Pauosis, 186 
Pausanias, 3, 
Pecysis, father of Psenamunis, 105 
Permamis, father of Horus, 364 
Permamis, father of Portis, 152 
Peteme(nophis), son of Pic(os), 
364 f. 


PrtER, St., 48, 57, 1696, 185, 224, 
310 

Petosiris, father, 160 

Petosiris, son, 160 

Petoys, 150 

PHARAOH, 252 (1. 3036), 257 

Phibas, 227 

Phibion, 267 

PuiItemon, 151,, 1723, 226, 335, 339 

Philemon, husband of Baucis, 280, 

Philion, 164 

Philo of Alexandria, 46, 88 £5; 10%, 
380, 415, 447 

Philo, husband of Taonnophris, 164 

Philocles, 307 

Philodemus, 70, 

Philonides, Epicurean, 119 

Photius, 96;, 2 

Phthomonthes, 186 E 

Pibechis, 251 (1. 3007), 2556 

Pibuchis, son of Pateésis, 105 f. 

Pic(os), 364 f. 

PiLatTE, 267 

Pindar, 88,, 438, 

Plantas, 164 

Plato, 3;, 67, 129, 153, 195g, 394 

Plautus, 321 

Plenis, chief shepherd, 98 

Plenis, son of Pauosis, 186 

Pliny the Elder, 23 ff. 

Pliny the Younger, 113, 224 
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Plutarch, 3;, 71 f., 755,77, 94, 114, 
1172, 224, 283, 319, 444, 

Polemon, 96 

Politica, 2015, 202 

Pollia Maria, 123 

Pollux, 321, 

Polybius, 71, 755, 374, 

Polycarp, 360 

Pontianus, 317, 

Portis, son of Permamis, farmer, 
152 

Postumus (?), 176 f., 17921, 180 

Primitinus, 194-200 

PRIscILua, 119 f., 278; 

Proclus, author of De forma episto- 
lari, 1654, 1811 

Proclus, Neo-Platonist, 103, 165, 

Protogenes, 374 

Psate, 214-217 

Psenamunis, son of Pecysis, 105 

Psenmonthes, 186 

Psenosiris, 37, 1953, 197g, 201 ff., 
208, 218 

Ptolemaeus, dreamer, 126, 130 

Ptolemaeus, police official, 150 ff. 

Ptolemaeus, royal scribe, 160 

Ptolemies, the, 348., 3634 

Ptolemy, King, 349, 

Protemy IV., Puinopator, 356 

Proutemy V., EpIPpHANES, 349,, 356 

Protemy VII., Evercetss II., 328, 

Ptolemy VIII., Soter II., 373 

Ptolemy XIII., 356 

Ptolemy XIV., 356 

Ptolemy, geographer, 103 

Pylaemenes, 226, 


Quintilian, 3; 


RAPHAEL, archangel, 451 ff. 
Roma, goddess, 365 (Fig. 58) 
Rufus, 226, 

Ruphus of Ephesus, 86 


SaBaoru, 253 and 258 (1. 3052) 
Sabina, 172-175 

Samuel, 210 ff. 

Sarapion, 228, 

SaTAan, 2802, 304, 310, 3313, 3756 
Saturnus, 366, | 

Sauromates I., 368, 

Seigelasis, 876 

Seleucidae, 348 

Semphtheus, 151 

Seneca, 3,, 224 

Septimius Herodianus, 368, 
Septimius Severus, 380; 

G. Septimius Vegetus, 267 
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Serapis, 168 f., 171, 1781, 1768. (1. 5), 
299, 325, 333, 3552 

Serenilla, 168 f. 

Serenus, 168 f. 

Silco, 134,, 206, 

Simeon, 211 

Simon, 124, 

Smicronides, 307 

Socnopaeus, 366 

SoLtomon, 252 (1. 3040), 257 
Proverbs of, 36 
Testamentum Salomonis, 453, 

Sophia, 453 

Sophocles, 124, 397 

Sosibius, 327 

Soterichus, 330. 

Sotion, author, 95, 

Speratus, 360, 3676 

G. Stertinius Xenophon, 248, 294, 
349 

Stobaeus, 3, 

Stotoétis, chief priest, 157 f. 

Suchus, a god, 266 

Suetonius, 276, 367: 

Suriel, archangel, 451, 453 

Susanna, 216 

Syliel, archangel, 451 

Symmachus, Old Testament trans- 
lator, 99,, 296, 

Synesius, 226, 


Tachnumi, 226 
Taisis, 309 
Tannetis (?), 252 (1. 3024), 256, 
Taonnophris, 164 
Tasucharion, 226 
Tauetis, 131, 
TERTIUS, 228, 232 
Tertullian, 197, 
Theocles, son of Satyrus, 313 
Theodosius II., Emperor, 39 
Theodotus, 208; 
Theon (Theonas), son of Theon, 
187-190, 1945, 2066, 219, 405 
Theon, father of Theon (Theonas), 
187-190, 2066 

Theon, friend of Aur. Archelaus, 
183 ff. 

Theonas (bishop, reputed author 
of letter to Lucianus), 223. 

Theonas, steward (?) to Maximus, 
195, 197, 200 

Theophylact, 331, 

Thermuthion, 164 

THomas, St., 366; Gospel of, 333, 
406; 

Thrasycles, 148 

Thucydides, 84;, 129 


474: 


TrsERIUS, Emperor, 111, 353, 357, 
364 f., 3838 

Tiberius IT., 352 

Tigranes, 368, 

Timanthes, 307 

Timotheus, poet, 29; 

TimorTHEvs, 157, 

Timoxenus, 153, 

Tiridates, 358 

Titus, Emperor, 751, 274, 369 

Trajan, Emperor, ix, 113, 345, 3673, 
369, 3803 

Priptolociue, 286 

TROPHIMUS, 752 

Trypho, 377; 

Turbo, 168 f. 

Twin-sisters, 126, 

Tyche, 251 and 255 (1. 3000), 307 

Tycuicus, 1843 


C. Umphuleius Bassus, 89 
Uriel, 4513 


Valens. See Vettius Valens 
Valentinian III., Emperor, 39 
Valerius Aper, soldier, 132 
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Venetus, Graecus, 35, 

Vergil, 432, 

Flavius Werus (Severus ?), 87,4 

Lucius Verus, 3802 

G. Julius Verus Maximinus, Em 
peror, 371 f. 

G. Julius Verus Maximus, Emperor, 
371 

Vespasian, Emperor, 274, 359,, 369 

Vestidia Secunda, 123 

Vettius Valens, 732, 831, 86, 92, ie 

G. Vibius Maximus, 268 

C. Vibius Salutaris, 114 

P. Vigellius Saturninus, 360 


Xenophon, 67 
XERXES (= AHASUERUS), x, 30, 


Zadakael, 451, 

Zadakiel, archangel, 451 f. 
Zaziel, archangel, 451 f. 
Zenobia, 3685 

Zenobius, an effeminate, 150 
Zeus Ammon, 1635, 10 
Zeus (Jupiter), 2801, 2, 332 
Zidkiel, 4514 

ZIMRI, 216 


III 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


(In some cases the English equivalents will be found in Index IV) 


a weakened to e, 92, 
ayalos Beds, 349, 
ayamrn, 70, 
ayyapedw, 340, 
&yyedos, 279, 
ayiwratos, 19d, 
dyopdgw, 328, 

adyav, 97,, 312, 
aderpn, 154, 
ddeddds, 96, 107, 227 
deifwov, 309, 

els d0érynow, 341, 
diva dvatrioy, 428 
alua éxduxd, 431 f, 
— éxfnre, 431 

— éxxéw, 428 

— ¢nra, 431 f. 
aiwyios, 368, 
dkureyeoros, 70, 341, 
addroyevis, 74 ff. 
adoeOv7s, 75, 
adAdpudos, 736 
dd70ea in epistolary formulae, 300, 


au wh, 188,, 206, 
apaprwr6s, 114, 322, 
dy = édv, 188, 
dvapidw, 95 f. 
avaBrérw, 132 
dvatdw, 94 ff. 
dvaviw, 95 

avddena, 92 £f. 
dvabenarivw, 92 £,, 304, 
avacraréu, 80 f., 188,, 
dvaorpéepouat, 107, 315 
avaorpopy, 107, 315 
avébeua, 92 

dvouos, 322, 

avbctos, 322, 

dvrl, 122 
dvtunumTwp, 70 
avriinuys, 107 
dvrihoyew, 191 
"AvrGus, 168,,, 176, 
ai, 153, 426 
délwua, 340, 
amdrwp, 40 


me 


eS 


mn eos 
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dmedetbepos Katloapos or LeBacroi, 
382 f. 

ameevOepos kuptov, 330,, 382 

drehevOépwars, 331, 

dméxet, 112 

améxw, 110 f£., 327, 

amd, 186, 

amd mépvat, 70 

dtalow, 254, 

7d dak, 206,, 209, 

amoypagdy, 160, 268 

drrodliwy, 334 f. 

droxdhuyis, 725, 73, 

dtrokapadokéw, 374, 

dmbxpiua, 341, 

*Amro\AGres, 196g 

dmronvrpwats, 331 

drorivw, 335, 

dpdxvoy, 188 ff. 

dparos, 93 


» dpery, 322,, 368, 


Gpov, 188,, 

apmat, 321, 

dppaBwv (arrha), 340, 
apoevoxolrns, 321,, 3225 
dpxvepevs, 369 f. 
"Apxidas, 99, 
dpxerolunv, 97 ff. 
dpx.arpdrnyos, 442-445 
doeBys, 322, 

avdevréw, 85 f. 
avéryev7s, 76, 
avrodtkéw, 85 
agedrifu, 178, 
agirdpyupos, 81 f. 
adirapytpws, 82 

adv, 194, 

awpos, 427 f, 


Baatheds, 367 f. 
Baorreds Baothéwv, 360, 367 £. 
Baothedw, xill 
BeBarwrnjp, 327, 
BEéBnros, 3223 
Bidrixov, 168, 
Brérw ard, 122 
Brérw éuavrdyv, 122, 
Borpvddy, 453, 
Bouhh, 113, 

Bpoxn, 77 


Tacevva, 259, 
yéyoarrat, 340, 
Teevva, 259, 

Tevva, 259, 

yraats, 3835 
yoworela, 371, 
yvworns, 12,, 371 
ypdupoara, 351,, 380 f, 
yup ds, 293, 


Oatpovidtw, 251, 

6 ddKTuAos Tod Oeod, 309, 
Aavooddos (false reading), 124, 
derrvoxAyrwp, 440, 
Oeotdaluwy, 285, 

deouas deouds, 125, 

6 decpods THs yAboons, 306-310 
Oeordrns, 360 

Snpoola, 132, 

Od, 124.5 

dca Tov Kdprov, 181, 

Oud Xpiorod, 124,,, 340 
dud-yvwors, 346, 

diabjxy, 323,, 341 
dcdxwv, 91 

Ovad\r\doow, 178), 
Ovarayn, 86 f£. 

ék Ouarayijs, 87, 
Oudraypua, 875 

dudrakis, 86 f. 
&iardocouat, 87, 
OiarlOewat, 87, 

dldwue épyactay, 117 £, 
Oixacoxprola, 89 f. 
dixatos, 340, 

dirpomos, 179, 

dixnros, 157, 

SdAw, 427 

d6€a, 368, 

SodXos, 109, 323 FE. . 
dobdAos Xpiorod, 329,, 381 
dvvapis, 368, 

dvo dvo, 124 f. 

Svowréw, 178, 179, 
Swped, 368, 


édy with indic., 155, 254, 
éav for dv, 252, 


| €aurovs = dddAnjAous, 164, 


"EBovoaios, 253 (1. 3044), 257,, 

‘Epato, 13, 

éyxorrw, 178, 

éyo elm, 134, 135 f., 1388 f., 251 
(1. 2999), 255, 

ei in aposiopesis, 149, 

elxdvw, 170,, 

elul els, 122 f. 

els, 157; 

els for év, 169, 

elcodos, 184, 

éx dvarayijs, 875 

éxkAnota, 112 ff. 

Kar éxk\notav, 114, 

Exrpomos, 254, 

éhacciy, 70, 157; 

édevdepia, 328-331 

éwr édevOepia, 327 £, 

€evdepos, 328 f. 

€XevOepdw, 328,, 331, 
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éAxbw, 437-439 
&\xw, 437 

éd\ovyéw G dw), 79 f., 335, 
édrtd., €p’, 178, 
AArigw, 178, 
Eumevor, 341, 

éuds, 186, 
éupavys, 378; 

év as indef. cuticle: 173, 
évaytt, 70 
évd.dvonw, 78 
évoxos, 115 f. 
évragid fw, 725 
évreviis, 1955, 340, 
evToAy, 351,, 3814, y 
evrpopos, 254, 
évwrtov, 70 
é€ayopatw, 3283 
éEaxodovbéw, 75; 
éfavacraréw, 81 
egovola, 368, 
egurrvigw, 72, 
€oprh (THs) cKnvomnyias, 116 f. 
€opTh (Trav) oxnvdv, 116 
érdparos, 93, 115 

éxl, 2565, 306, 427 
emiBedro, 152, 

TO émtBadrdov pépos, 3414 
emdnula, 377,, 
éridardooouat, 875 
émvOuunris, 107 
émixadoduat, 426 f. 
émikaTapdouat, 93 
émixatdparos, 93, 305, 
émléevos, 111, 

érlopkos, 322, 

emtovotos, 72, 

émimetpov, 309, 
ericxorros, 341, 
émisuvarywyy, 101 ff. 
émipavera, 3754, 378 
émipavys, 348,, 378. 
émexplor, 132, 

éromrns, 351,, 429 
epipos, 151, 

Epwraw, 154, 155,, 168, 
écod, 187, 

evayyénov, 370 f, 
evdpeoros, 70 

evepyérns, 248 f. 
evtharos, 70 

edpotpos, 164, 

evr poowméew, 96 
evrpoowmlfw, 96, 
evoéBewa, 322, 

edaromos, 163, 

edromos, 163, 

er 132,, 168, 
Son, 9 
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Hon 45n Taxd Taxd, 432 
Hon woré, 1865 

Kw, 356, 

Has = buds, 191, 
pepoxadnés, 309, 
“Hpdxndea, 424, 438, 434 f, 
“Hpaxdna, 498 


OapBew, xiii 

deta ypaupara, 381 
Oetos, 875, 351 Ff. 
Oevérns, 852 
Bedyrworos, 384 
Geoxyjpvé, 353, 


| Beordyos, 352 f., 385 


LINEN alii, Ghent AS) 
Geds, 347-351 

Geds éx Oeod, (349, 

eds kai owrijp, 348,, 369, 
Beds BYroros, 427 


| OcoceBeis, 447, 


OcocéBior, 446 Ff. 

Geod vids, 350 f. 

ovv beep, 195, 

TOY Beby Geddvrer, 168, 
Gewvas, 188-190 
GprayBedw, 368, 

0) dpdvos rob Darava, 280, 
Oupoxdroxov, 90,; 308, 
Owrrela, 100, 


Taw, 415, 

idcos, 157 276 
"TeBoucaior, 2575 

iepa ypdupmara, 380 fe 
leparedw, 70 
iNaoryprov, 418, 
iNaorHptos, 418, 
*Trdupixdv, 274, 
iwarlgo, 78 f. 

iva, 428 

todWngos, 275, 
isxvs, 368, i 
Tw, 415, : 


kaBaptyw, 70 

Ka" E\Aqvas, 173,, 174 
kai, 130 f. 

KOU es Olds tee, LON a 
Katoap bebs, 277, 
Kaoapiavés, 382 
Kaicapos, 382 
Katcapos olxta, 220, 
Kan@s mod, 1945 

Kaop, 205, 

kapadoxéw, 378, 
karayyenevs, 97 
KaTadouNlfw, 329, 

Kar adouhéw, 329, 
kardxptots, 91 £. 
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xaraméracua, 101 

Kardparos, 93 

karacxoréw, 178), 

karéxw, 90,, 308, 

Karayyopos, 9Q 

Kariywp, 90 f. 

Krewrns, 321, 

Kowa, 251 

Kow7, 55, 59, 106, 

KokKwvos, 77 £. 

kpdros, 368, 

Kpjoxns, 321, 

kpwavOenov, 309, 

Kplvw Td Slicacoy,, 118 

«bpBarov, 150, ‘ 

xupla, 109, 354, 356, 

kupta courteous form of address, 154,, 
276 

Kupiarés, 70, 361 ff. 

KUptos, 105», 161, 168,, 176,, 353-364 

képcos courteous form of address, 168,, 
174, 183,, 184, 203 £., 205 f. 

kdptos Bacireav, 356, 

6 KUptos Mua, 354, 356 

KUptos Tov TvEevmaTav, 427 

kUptos kal Beds, 366 f. 

Opts, a shortened form of xvpios (?), 
173, 1, 16 


Aakdw (2), 259, 

Adurw, 368, 

déyet, 3805, ¢ 6 
ANecroupyéw, 107 
Aecroupyta, 107 
Aecroupytxds, 70 
AerGus, 158, 

Anor7s, 321, 

Nav éxapry, 173, 
NBrdpros, 168 f., 170,,, 17 
Aoyeia, 70, 103-106 
Aoyevu, 104 

Aoyla, 103-106 

Aovyor ertBarhprot, 372; 
Noldopos, 321, 

Aorév, 1766, 188; 
Aov’w, 107 

NUTpa, 332, 

AUTpov, 331 f, 
AUTpwors, 331, 
AwTounTpa, 251 (1, 8009), 255, 


Haxdptos, 164, 

MaKeNdov, 274 

Makpoduméw, 72, 

pvadaxés, 150, 321, E 
Mapéeivyn, 428 

MapOtvn, 425, 428, 434 f, 

Mapia, 124,, , 441-445 

Maprupéouar, 85, 

pacriyla, 251 (. 3009), 255, 





pactiyéw, 267, 
paurifvw, 214 ff. 
peyaherdrys, 368, 
MeyadosdB8aror, 95, 
Méeyas péyas, 266, 
HéBua0s, 321, 
bévw, 330, 

perd, 191, 
Mnrporwas, 322, 
wba play, 124, 
uo hos, 72, 
hoxds, 3 27 1 
Mupla wupla, 124, 


vexpow, 94 

véxpwots, 96, 
vedpuros, 70 
(6)uxév, 7d, 77 
vouds, 160, 

vonos Baotixés, 367, 


EvuBorov, 153, 


Onal..., 447, 
ddox\npla, 723 

(6)uxdy, 76, 77 

dvixds, 76 f. 

els 70 bvoua, 123, 340, 

70 Kadov dvouea, 276 

dy ra dvduara, 121, 
émrdvouc, 79 259, 

8rws, 179,. 

dperdy, 70, 334 

1 po épOadpcv éxw, 183, 
mpd 6p0auav NauBaven, 183, 
wed 6pdarpadv rlOnm, 183, 


| dydriov NauBdvw, 155, 


made, 179), 
madlokn, 186, 
madlexn, ix, 332, 
mar, 188,, 194, 
IldvOnp, 68, 

wdmas, 194,,, 207 f. 
Tatas, 208; 

Tam vpedsy, 27, 

wdupos, 27 
mapaBdr\oua, 84, 
mapasddrw Tov rpdaxndov, 120, 
mapaBoevoua, 84, 120, 
TapaBourevouat, 84, 
Tapadiowus, 304 
mapaxah®, 176,,, 310,, 311, 
mapaxyTos, 339,, 340 
Tapauevw, 3380p, 5 3 
Tapamérac ua, 101, 
mapactaivw (?), 179,, 
maparevécs, 195, 
TapOévos, 68, 

6 mdpodos, 296, 
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maporkos, 107 

mapovola, 372-378, 441, 443, 445 
wat np 196, 

TaTporwas, 322, 
memlorevpat, 3879 

mwépara THs ys, 84, 
mepidéiiov, 70 

tepiocela, ix, 80 

azo mépvat, 70 

ahpa, 108 ff. 

tions, 312, 322, 

tiv mlorw Typ, 312,,, 
mravaw, 189, 

awAnpys, 125 f£. 
twAnpopopéw, 82 f. 
tvevpata, 427 

moa & ka Gédy, 328, 
Tmodenéw, 191, 

TOAAG kome®, 316 f. 
moAatoAdwr (7), 1555, 156 
m6pros, 68,, 321), 322, 
morapopdpyros, 40,5 
Tmpaypa, 341, 

mparrdcitos KdoTpwv, 205,, 4 
mparrwprov, 230 

mpdxrwp, 340, 

mpages, 132, 

mpeoBevr7s, 379 

mpecBevw, 379 

mpecBurepos, 40,, 340,, 373, 
mpoamodérns, Xvili, $27, 
TpoBadigw, 442-445 
tpoerrus, 195, 

mpoxorTw, 170, 
porwr }s, 327, 
mpocevx7, 70, 100, 
mpooxaprepéw, 100, 
mpockaprépnots, 100 f, 
mpdcxoupa, 72. 
mpocktynua, 162, 163,, 
tpockurnris, 99 f, 
apwrbroxos, 88 
mrepvyocdds, 453, 

mro}, 439, 

mrénots, 439, ' 
muppakns, 70 


cayivn, 72, 

ZeBacry, 363-366 
ceBaordyvworos, 383 
ceBbuevor Tov Gedy, 447, 
cetronérpior, 103, 
Zexovda = Lexod(v)da ? 123,, 
ov for oé, 206, 
onpetov, 153, 

ovalvw, 179,. 

Zluwr, 124, 
ovrouérpiov, 70, 103, 
oxnvornyéouat, 116 
oxnvornyla, 116 f. 


oréppya, 35, 

oropd, 35, 

omdpos, 35, 

arovdiy elapépw, 322, 
orégpavos, 312;, 373 

Ta orlypyara Tod Incod, 303 
oroxetov (elementum), 414,, 418, 
avykdnpovbfos, 88 f. 
ctuBorov, 153, 
odppuvos, 195, 

éx cuppuvov, 341, 

atv, 255,, 256, 304 f, 
ovv beg, 195, 

ody Xpior@, 305, 
owaywyh, 101 f. 
ouwalpw Névyov, 118 f. 
ovvavriAapBdvoua, 83 f, 
ouvicrnu, 226, 

avvodos, 380, 

gGua, 161,, 327, 
cworxdcpos, 369 
owotkoopos, 369, 

gwrnp, 311, 348,, 368 f. 
cwrnp Tov Kbauov, 369 
owrnpta, 123,, 168,,, 173 
cwdpwv, 319 


Tae Néyet, 380, 
Tamewbppwv, 72, 
taTewvbw, 429 f, 
Tarewow Wuxnv, 430 
Tatra abrupt, 189,, 316, 
év raxet, 432 

Thy Taxlaornv, 432 

Taxv, 432 

TéXos, 111, 

THpHots, 3414 

Timas (Tims), 327 ff, 
TYyh, 327 £., 368, 

Tpla rpta, 125, 

tpdmos in formulae, 179), 
ruxdév, 149, 


vyvyalyw, 179,., 188, 

viodeola (adoption), 340, 
buvwdds, 352 f. 

dmép, 122. 153, 335 

bd Ala Viv "Hor, 332, 
broriOnu Tov Tpdxndov, 119 f. 


Papiraios, 253 (1. 3044), 257,, 
pappaxetw, 427 

Pepefatn, 257, 

plravdpos kal cdppwv, 319 
diravdpos kal didérexvos, 319 
giravOpwria, 368, 
PtoKatoap, 383 

grrompwredw, 70, 

pidos rod Kalcapos, 383, 
dtros, 383 | 
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plros Tod DeBaorod, 383 
pirocéBacros, 333 

pox pioros, 383 
poBotpmevos Tov Gedy, 447, 
ppevardarns, TO 


xdpayua, 345 

xdpw, 178, 

xdpis, 368, 

xdprns, 27 

xeipay, 170,,, 188, 
xetpdypador, 334;, 336 
_XEtporrolnros, 162 

xepouBin., 258,, 

Xepoaios, 253 (1. 3044), 257,, 
Xerratot, 257,, 

Xiipat mijpar, 109, 

xd fw, 337 

XovorAdarns (XoorAdarns), 253, 
Xpirriavds, 382 

6 xpiorés and Xpioréds, 332, 
Xpiorod, 382 

bia Xprorod, 124,,, 340 

adv Xpior@, 305, 

xpdbvos, 20619 

xwplfoua, 341, 


wevorns, 322, 
WOvpicpnds, 72s 


*Opvyévns, 2055 


adventus, 375 £. 
advacatus, 340 
amicus Cuesaris, 383, 
annona, 193, 

arrha, 340, 


bule, 113, 


Caesarianus, 382, 
Caesaris, 382 
coceina, 77, 
cognitio, 346, 
comitia, 113 
contio, 113 


dicit, 380, 
divi filius, 350 


divinus, 87,, 351 
dominus et deus noster, 367, 


ecclesia, 113 f. 
elementum, 414, 

ab epistulis Graecis, 379, 
evictio, 340, 


impudes, 321, 


legatus, 379 
librarius, 170, 


metuentes, 447, 
odie, 184, 
omo, 184, 
operam do, 117, 


pontifex maximus, 370 
praefectus castrorwm, 205, 


sacer, 380), 
sacrae litterae, 381 
sacratissimus, 380), 


sanctissimus, 380), 
sanctus, 380), 


abba, 57 
Abdes, 68 f. 


Barabbas, 57 
Ebed, 68, 
lesonis, 158, 
mammon, 57 
Marana, 354, 


Martha, 57, 428 


Panthera, 68 f. 
phennesis, 105, 


talitha cumi, 57 
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IV 
SUBJECTS : 


Abbreviations, xv, xvi; of titles of | 
papyrus publications, 32, | 
Abide with, 330 | 
Abinnaeus, correspondence of, 206 f. 
Accounts of deliverance from 
danger, 284;, 3102, 408 
Accounts of dreams, 126, 130, 408 
Accounts of the miraculous, 95,, | 
284, 408; 
Accounts of visions, 408 
Acknowledgment of debt, 334 ff. 
Acquainted with the Emperor, 3833 
Acquainted with God, 384 } 
“Acta Pauli,” Heidelberg MS., | 
302, 35 : 
“ Acts,” apocryphal, 302, 351, 242 
Acts of the Apostles, 132;, 239, 
241 f. 
Acts of the Arval brothers, 376 
‘“* Acts of Heracles,’’ 132; | 
Acts of John, 35, i 
Acts of Peter, 35; | 
Address (in letters), 407, 148;, 1592 | 
Adoption, 793, 340, | 
Adulation of the emperors, 360;, 
364, | 
Advent, 372-378 | 
Advent-coins, 372, 375 f., 378 H 
Advent-sacrifices, 372, 376 } 
Adventure, travellers’ tales of, 408 
Advocate, 340. See Agency, Me- 
diator, Paraclete | 
Aeolic dialect, 59, 112 | 
Agathus Daemon, 168f. (1. | 
251 (1. 3000), 255 (1. 3000) 
Agency, 1204, 12416, 153;, 335, 3392 © 
*“ Alexandrian ”’ Greek, 101, 
Alien tax, 111, 
All-seeing Lord, 429 | 
Alpha and Omega, 396 | 
Ambassador for Christ, 379 
American archaeologists and | 
scholars, 136, 7. See also Index 
V: Angus, Burton, Graffenried, 
Hatch, W. H. P., Norton, Thayer | 
Amos, fragments of, 35; 
Amulets, 392, 51 f., 232, 2562, 284, 
415 
Analogy and genealogy, 262 f. 
Anathema, 92 f., 217; i 
and... and, 128, 130 ff. | 
“ Angel ”’ inscriptions, 279 | 
Angels, 905, 427, 429 


25), 


Angels, cult of, 429, 448 ff. 

Annona, 1933 

Anthology, the Greek, 88, 94 

Anthology in the Tebtunis Papyri, 
81 

Antiatticist (lexicographer), 1246 

Antichrist, 3472, 375 f. 

Aorist, epistolary use of, 1573, 164, 

Aorist-present, 11lo 

Apamenian cohort, 
171 

Apocalypse, 3:. See Revelation 

Apocalypse as literary genre, 241 

Apocalypses, 242, 288, 

Apocalyptic numbers, 275 ff., 348 

Apocrypha (O.T.), 46 

Apocryphal literature, 242 

Apolytrosis, 3312, 3 

Apophthegms, collections of, 440 

Aposiopesis, 149, 

Apostolic Fathers, 16, 

Aguila’s translation of the O.T., 
271, 192 

Arab tattoo marks, 450, 

Arabic ostraca, 44 

Arabic papyri, 30; 

Aramaic, 57 f. 

Aramaic ostraca, 44 

Aramaic papyri, 30;, 123, 


168 f., 17021, 


- Aramaisms, 637, 903, 1732 


Archangel inscriptions at Miletus, 
448 ff. 
Archangels, cult of, 454 
Archangels, monograms of, 451 f. 
Archangels, names of, 451 f. 
Areopagus, St. Paul’s speech, 591, 
394-398 
Aretalogy, 393, 
Arm of God, 2565 
Army, Roman, 167-175, 183-186 : 
Army, Roman, religion of the, 2893 : 
Arrest for debt, 267, 334 | 
Artisans, 240, 317, 
Artistic literature, for the world, | 
243 f. | 
Arval brothers, 376 | 
Asian rhythm, 64, ‘ 
Aspirate, vulgar, 178, : 
Assembly, 112 f. 
Associations, religious, 3802. 
Guilds 
Astrologers, 732, 83;, 864, 924, 3202, 
4503, 452; 


See 
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Athenonica, centuria, 168, 

Atonement for murder, 426 

Atonement, Great Day of, 431-435 

Atonement, narratives of, 408, 

Attic dialect, 59 

Atticism, Atticists, 60f., 63:, 67, 
1246, 127, 128 f. 

Augment, misplaced extension of, 
in vulgar Greek, 92 

Austrian investigators, 11, 14,, 
113, 277,, 401 

Authenticity, questions of, 236 

Authorities, communications ad- 
dressed to the, 145, 159 ff., 374, 

Autograph conclusion to letters, 
153, 


Baruch, Epistle of, 235 

Bath tax, 36412 

Beauty in simplicity, 66, 316 

Beds, to watch, 211 f. 

Behawiour, 315 

Beggar-priest, 109 f. 

Beggar’s bag, 109 

Begging-letter, 175, 

Belonging to Caesar, 382 

Belonging to Christ, 382 

Bible, double-crown, 141 

Bible, history of its use, 19, 459 f. 

Bible text, history of the, 19 

Bible text, Egyptian, 49, 

Bible text of Hesychius, 49,, 456 

Bible text of Lucianus, 456 

Biblia Pauperum, 141, 

Biblical fragments, 33-36 

Biblical MSS. in Thera, 279, 

Biblical papyri, 33-36 

Biblical passages on ostraca, 48-53, 
213 

Biblical quotations, 19 f., 456-460 

“* Biblical ’’ words, 70 ff. ~ 

Bill of complaint, 130 f. 

Bind (in magic, etc.), 306-310 

Birthday, 173 (Il. 18, 19), 1749, x, 
371 

Blind, healing of the, 131 f., 310 

Blood, to shed, 428 

Boatman’s idiom, 65 

Body (Christ), 396 

Bond. See Note of hand 

Bond of the tongue, 306-310 

““ Bondservant,”’ 323; 

Borrowed words, 72 

Bread (Christ), 396 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 
14] 

‘Beitish investigators, 112, 12;. See 
also Index V: Allen, Bartlet, 
Bell, Brooke, Budge, Crum, Gren- 


fell, Hall, Harris, Hatch, E., 
Hicks, Hill, Kennedy, Kenyon, 
Lightfoot, Mahaffy, Milligan, 
Moore, Moulton, Paton, Petrie, 
Ramsay, Redpath, Sayce, Swain- 
son, Swete, Trench, Wilkins 

Bronze inscriptions, 10 

Brother (Christ), 396 

Brother and sister, marriages be- 
tween, 135 f., 154, 

Buying-off, 331. See Redemption 

By two and two, 124 f. 


Caesar, belonging to, 382 

Caesarian, 382 

Caesars, cult of the, 247, 2771, 289, 
342 ff., 395 

Calendar, Greek, 1736 

Canon, Muratorian, 
242 

Canon of the New Testament, 61, 
244 


182, 1845, 8, 


Canticles, 457 ff. 

Captivity, St. Paul’s, letters written 
during, 229 f. 

Cases, vulgar use of, 1245, 1736 

Catacombs, pictures in, 273 

Catholic epistles, 235 ff. 

Census, 268 f. 

Certificates of confession, 37, 

Chapters, gospel divided into, 50 

Charagma, 345 

Charm, protective, 448 ff. 

Charms, 139, 449-455 

Charta Borgiana, 39 f., 91 

Chélingas, 99, 

Cherubin, 253 (1. 3061), 25874 

Chi (Greek letter), 337 

Chiasmus, 438, 

Chief Shepherd, 97 ff., 396 

Children, exposure of, 1554, 156 f, 

Choirs of Greek temples, 287 

Christ, ambassador for, 379 

Christ, belonging to, 382 

Christ and the Caesars, 342 ff, 

Christ, contemplation of, 388 

Christ, cult of, 388, 395 f. 

Christ’s descent into Hell, 35 

Christ, following after, 398 

Christ's freedman, 330, 382 

Christ, friend of, 383 

Christ, guilds of, 398 

Christ, insignia of, 345 

Christ, letters of, 238,, 379 f. 

Christ, monogram of, 38, 
2513, 279, 

Christ, mystic appreciation of, 383, 
388 


211s, 


Christ, parables of, 131,, 269 
31 
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Christ, past and present work of, 
333, 339, 388 f. 

Christ, slave of, 328 ff., 3547, 381 

Christ's sufferings, 932 

Christ, through, 12416, 340 

Christ, titles and offices, 396 

Christ, with, 3052 

Christian, 382 

Christian inscriptions, 19 

Christian letters, 37 f., 
192-201, 198, (?) 

Christian new formations (words), 
72 f. 

Christian papyri, 33-39 

‘* Christian ’’ words, 70 ff. 

Christianity, Primitive, 6 f., 384-399 

Christianity, Primitive, its literary 
development, 238 ff. 

Christianity, Primitive, its moral 
earnestness, 397 f. 

Christianity, Primitive, not inter- 
ested in politics, 342 f. 

Christianity, Primitive, its popular 
character, 240, 392, 396 

Christianity, Primitive, social struc- 
ture of, 6 f. 

Christians, persecution of, 37, 133, 
201 ff. 

Christians, their social solidarity, 
200 

Christolatry, 388 

Christology, 346;, 388 

Chronicle as literary genre, 241 

Church inventories, Byzantine, 38 

Church, manumission im the, 3263 

Cilicisms, 1162 

Cities, cosmopolitan, culture of, 
239 f. 

Cities, great, 280 ff. 

Cities, great, culture of, 281 f. 

Cities, great, Greek of, 64 

Civilisation of the Imperial period, 
281 ff. 

Civilisation, Mediterranean, 2 

Civilisation, rural, 240 f, 

Class-division, 7; 

Clases, lower, 7:, 240, 290 ff., 
332 £., 342, 408 ff. 

Classes, upper, 7:, 240, 342 

Clay for anointing eyes, 132, 

Clergy, Egyptian, standard of 
learning of, 211-214 

Coins, 247 f., "249, 348;, 3683, 372, 
375 £., 378 

Collections for Isis, 105, 111, 284 

Collections for religious and chari- 
table objects, 104 f., 284, 366 

Colloquial language, 59 f. 

Comedy, 129,;, 321 


182 ff. (2), 





Comfort, words of, 415 f. 

Coming again, 3722 

Commandments, 38165, 7 

Commandments, divine, 351, 381 

Commandments of God, 381 

Commendation, letters of, 158, 226, 

Committed to my trust, 379 

Communiéations to the authorities, 
145, 159 ff., 374, : 

Complaint, bill of, 131 

Complaint, letter of, 130 f. 

Confession, certificates of, 372 

Confession of sins, 13l;, 176-182, 
204, 

Conjuration, 432. See Exorcism 

Consolation, formulae of, 165 f. 

Consolation, letters of, 164-167 

Consolation, words of, 333, 415 f. 

Consolatories (old books of edifi- 
cation), 243 

Constitutional law (Roman), 347 . 

Contrition, letters of, 1654, 176-182 

Conversation, 184;4, 2190 

Conversation, to have, 315 

Coptic ostraca, 42;, 44, 210-217 

Coptic papyri, 302, 35 f. 

Copticisms (?), 206;, 209; 

Copy-books (for letters), 1922, 227 £. 

Corinthians, Epistles to the, 228 

Corinthians, Second Epistle to the, 
231, 263 

Corn, dealings in, 193 ff. 

Corn, order for payment of, 872, 123 

Corn ships, 198 f. 

Corn of Wheat (title of Christ), 396 

Corner Stone, 396 

Corpora of inscriptions, 11-14 

Corpus of Christian Inscriptions, 
19, 460 

Corpus of papyri, 32 

Correspondence of Abinnaeus, 206 f. 

Correspondence, family, 2276, 300; 

Cosmopolitan cities, 239 f. 

Cosmopolitan Greek, 18, 54 fi. 

Cosmopolitan Judaism, 36f. See 
Jews: Diaspora 

Cosmopolitanism, 3696 

Council of Arles, 210 ; 

Council of Toledo, 217; 

Counters, playing, 320 f. 

Country civilisation, 240 f. 

Country labourer, 105g 

Covenant, 323. 

Covenant or Hnactment ? 341 

Creation of all from nought, 254 and 
259 (1. 3077) 

Cross, bond nailed to, 336 

Cross rosette, 2793 

Crossing-out ‘of documents, 337 
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Crown, 312 

Crown of glory, 373 

Crown of righteousness, 373 

Crucified, The, 396 

Cult and law, 347 

‘Cult of archangels, 454 

Cult, solemn style appropriate to; 
133-140 

Cult, Christian, words employed in, 
396 


Culture of the Imperial period, 
281 ff. 


Culture of the Imperial period, | 


religious, 284 ff. 

Culture, Mediterranean, 2 

Culture, rural, 240 f. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 5 

Cures, miraculous, 284 

Cures, records of, 132, 310 ff., 408 

Curse, Jewish zealots bind them- 
selves by a, 1896 

Cursing, formula of, influenced by 
Septuagint, 20; 

Cursing tablets, 186, 195, 92, 284, 
303 ff. i 

Cynics, 109, 


Daemon. See Agathus 

Daemon of the dead, 304, 

Daemon, headless, 139 

Daemon, name of, important in 
exorcism, 2578 

Daemonic possession, 310 

Daemons, trio of, 257: 

Danger, narratives of deliverance 
from, 284;, 3102, 408 

Date (of letters), 1592 

Dative, 18818 , 

Day of Atonement, Great, 431-435 

Day of the Lord, 361; : 

Days for effecting payments, 365. 

Days of prayer and fasting, 431 f. 

Deaconess, 217; 

Deacons, 52, 210-213 

Death and drinking, 221 

Death, meeting after, 3052 

Debt, 334 ff. 

Debt, arrest for, 267, 334 

Debt, letter acknowledging, 336 

Debt, slavery for, 334 

Decalogue, Hebrew papyrus, 30,4 

Decomposites, 93 

Dedications, religious, 284 

Deliverance, 331 

Deliverance from danger, narratives 
of, 2841, 3102, 408 

Demotic characters, 136, 

Demotic papyri, 30 

Demotic script (ostraca), 44 
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Desecrators of tombs, 115, 217; 

Deserters, 205 f., 209 £. 

Despotes, 360 

Devotion (= execration), formulae 
of, 92 f., 303-306 

Devotion, Christian, titles in, 396 

Diaconate, candidates for the, 52, 
210-213 

Dialect, Galilean, 57 

Dialects, ancient Greek, 59 

Diaspora, 124, 289,, 434f. See Jews 

Diatribe as literary genre, 236, 241, 
242 


‘Dictionaries, xviii, 411 ff. 


Dictionary, Egyptian, 413 
Diligence, to give, 117 
Diploma, military, 80 
Distributive numerals, 124 f, 
Divine, 351 f. 

Divine commandments, 351, 381 
Divine grace, 351 

Divine writings, 351, 381 
Divinity, 352 

Do the things that ye will, 328 £. 
Dominate, 356 

Door, the (title of Christ), 396 
Door, the open, 3022 

Doric dialect, 59 

Double names, 447, 
Double-crown Bible, 141 
Dream of Ptolemaeus, 130 
Dream-spectres, 904 

Dreams, accounts of, 408 


Dreams, interpreter of, 95 


Dreams of the twin sisters, and of 
Ptolemaeus, 126 

Drinking and death, 295 f. 

Dues payable in Egypt, 45, 343. 


Ebionite interpolations, supposed, 
240; 
Edicts, imperatival infinitive in, 75, 
Education of clergy, 211-214 
Egypt, Bible text current in, 49; 
cults in, 2843, 288, 
dues payable in, 45, 343, 
gods of. See Index II: Ammon, 
Horus, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Socnopaeus, Suchus 
Praefects of, 37, 89, 267 f., 362 
sacral texts from, 134, 
taxes in, 364. 
See also Index I 
Egyptianism in Greek, 266; 
Embankment tax, 364: 
Emperor, acquainted with the, 3833 
Emperor, belonging to the, 382 
Emperor, friend of the, 383 
Emperor, slave of the, 382 
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Emperor-worship, 247, 2771, 289, 
342 ff., 395 

Endogamy, 135 f., 154, 

Enoch, book of, 427 

Enrolment for taxation, 268 f. 

Entrusted with the gospel, 379 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, 229 f. 

Ephesians, letter to the (Rom. xvi.), 
226 ff. 

Epidemia, 3772, 3 

Epiphany, 3753, 376, 378 

Epistle as literary genre, 241 

Epistle, the English word, ixf. 

Epistle of Baruch, 235 

Epistle of Theonas to Lucianus, 223, 

Epistles, 146 f., 220f., 223 f., 241 

Epistles, catholic, 235 ff. 

Epistles, Pastoral, 230 f., 278, 3131, 
314, 378 — 

Eristles, Primitive Christian, 235-8 

Epistles of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, 224 , 

Epistles of Horace, 224 

Epistles of Lucilius, 224 

Epistles of Ovid, 224 

Epistles of St. Paul, 225 ff., 399 

Epistles of St. Paul to be learnt by 
heart, 213 

Epistles of St. Peter, 235, 242, 322 

Epistles of Pliny the Younger, 224 

Epistles of Plutarch, 224 

Epistles of L. Annaeus Seneca, 224 

Epistolae Ho-Elianae, x 

Epistolary formulae, 1682, 3, 17015, 
17016, 1723, 1733, 300; 

Epistolary literature, 146 

Epistolary style, 234 

Epistolary style, preterite of, 1573, 
164, 

Essenes, 250, 

Eternity, hope of, 397 

Ethical concépts, 314 

Ethics, ancient popular, 312-322 

Ethics of the workshop, 318 

Etymology, 413, 

Etymology, popular, 255, 

Examination subjects for Egyptian 
deacons, 52, 212 f. 

Excavations, xvii, xxvi, 28, 407 f. 

Excommunication, formulae of, 
217; 

Excommunication, letter of, 214-17 

Execration, 92 f., 303-306 

Exorcism, 252 and 256 (1. 3019), 309; 

Expansion of Gospel conceptions, 
332 

Hxpiations narratives of, 4082 

Expiation of murder, 426 , 

Exposure of infants, 155,, 156 f. 


Eyesalve, 132, 


Faith. keep, 312 

Family letters, 2276, 300; 

Family life, ancient, 150 ff., 189 f., 
409 

Fasting, days of, 431 f. 

Fear God, they that, 447 

Feast of Tabernacles, 116 f. 

Fervour, priestly, 63 f., 230 

Festivals, tents erected at, 117: 

Fight, 312 

Figurative language (religious), 
323 fi., 336 f. 

Finger of God, 309. 

First person singular, stately use 
of, 130, 133-140 

Folklore, ancient (= science of 
ancient beliefs), 409; (= the 
beliefs themselves), 287 

Folklorist, 6 

Fool, the rich, 295, 

For freedom, 327 ff., 333 

Forgiveness, 334 

Forms of expression, popular, 405 

Formula, magical, 90 

Formulae, _ epistolary, 
17015, 16, 1723, 1733, 300; 

Formulae, fixed, in N.T. language, 
117 f. 

Formulae of consolation, 165 f. 

Formulae of excommunication, 217; 

Formulae of thanks to God, 168; 

Free, 328 ff. 

Freedman of Aesculapius, 330; 

Freedman of Christ, 330, 382 

Freedman of the Emperor, 382 

Freedman of the Lord, 330, 382 

Freedom, St. Paul’s idea of, 324, 

Freer Logion, 34, 

French investigators, 122, 134, 59 

_19, 48 ff., 324 
Friend of Christ, 383 
Friend of the Emperor, 383 


1682, 3, 


Galatians, Epistle to the, 229 

Galatians confused with Galen, 966 

Galilean dialect, 57 

Game played with counters, 320 f. 

Ge(he)nna, 253 (1. 3072), 259, 

Gematria, 275 

Genealogy and analogy, 262 f. 

Genesis, 345 

Genitive absolute, 130, 

Genitive represented by nomina- 
tive, 124, 

Genres, literary, 146;, 241 

Gentiles, their piety, 284-288 

German investigators, 12 f., 370 
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Giants, 253 (1. 3059), 258,2 

Give diligence, 117 

Glory, crown of; 373 

Gnostic fragments, 35 

God, 347 fi. 

God, acquainted with, 384 

God and Lord, 366 

God and Saviour, 348,, 3694 

God, arm of, 2565 

God-fearing, 446 f. 

God, finger of, 3095 

God, formulae of thanks to, 168, 

God, herald of, 353, 

God, Image of (Christ), 396 

God of God, 349; 

God of the Hebrews, 252 (1. 3019), 
256, 

God, Son of, 350 £., 396 

God, the good, 349 

God, the Most High, 326, 427 

God, they that fear, 447 

God, Word of (Christ), 396 

God’s commandments, 381 

Gods of the country worshipped by 
foreigners, 173, 

Gold tablets, 10, 305, 

Good god, the, 349 

Good Samaritan, 131;, 269 

Gospel, 370 f. 

Gospel as literary genre, 241 

Gospel committed unto me, 379 

Gospel conceptions expanded, 332, 

Gospel (?), fragment of a, at 
Cairo, 441 ff. 

Gospel, fragment from Oxyrhyn- 
chus, 26 

Gospel ostraca, 48-53, 141; 

Gospels, 399 

Gospels, fragments of, 33 ff. 

Gospels, synoptic, 63, 241 

Grace, divine, 351 

Grace or works ? 341 

Graeco-Sahidic fragments of the 
Psalms, 36 

Graffiti, 10, 274 ff., 3052 

Grave-diggers, 202 

Greek investigators, 14 

Greek language, ‘‘ Alexandrian,’ 
101 

Greek: cosmopolitan, 18, 54 ff. 

Greek, Hellenistic (Kow%), 18, 54-62, 
83 f., 87 f., 103, 428, 

Greek, modern, 31, 77, 125, 129 

Greek, ‘‘ New Testament,”’ 54 ff. 

Greek, universal, 18, 54 ff. 

Greek, vulgar, 154 f., 187 f. 

Greek papyri, 29 ff. 

Greeting. See Salutation 

Greetings in letters, 170;,, 226 


Groschenbibel, 141 
Guarantors, 211, 213, 327, 
Guild of shepherds, 98, 
Guilds, 398 

Guilds of Christ, 398 
Guilds, religious, 380, 


Hagiology, 242 f. 

Hand, to kiss one’s, x f. 

Hand, note of, 334 ff. 

Hands, kohanim, 426, 

Hands on tombstones, 424 ff. 

Handwriting, contrast of, 161 

Handwriting, rustic, 232 

Head (Christ), 396 

Healer (Asclepius), 374 

Healer (Christ), 311 

Healing, accounts of, 132, 310 ff., 408 

Healing, miracles of, 284 

Heaven, letters from, 238, 379 f. 

Hebraisms,. 90, 121-125, 1732, 1845 

Hebraists and Purists, 65 

Hebrew papyri, 30, 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, 34, 64£., 
192, 236 f., 243, 245, 389 

Hebrews, God of the, 252 (1. 3019), 
256, 

Hebrews, Gospel according to the, 
4062 

Hell, 259, 

Hell, Christ’s descent into, 35 

Hellenisation of Judaism, 326, 
423 ff., 434, 447 

Hellenisation of the East, 2 

Hellenistic Greek (Kow%), 18, 54-62, 
83 f., 87 f., 103, 428, 

Herald of God, 353, 

Herb mastic, 2557 

Herculanean rolls, 702, 119 

Hesychius, Biblical text of, 49,, 456 

“ Heteronymous ” epistolography, 
224, 236 

Hexapla, 96, 

Hieratic script (ostraca), 44 

Hieroglyphic papyri, 30 

Hieroglyphs, 136,, 380 

High Priest (Christ), 369, 396 

Historical things, distinct from 
things holy, 2 

Hocus-pocus, 2555, 260 

Holy, 38071 

““ Holy, not historical,” 2 

Homologos ( = labourer), 105g 

Horoscopes, 1736, 284 

“* House-church,”’ 277, 

Humble the soul, to, 429 ff. 

Hymn to the Virgin, 48 

Hymnodi, 350, 352 f., 365 

Hyperbole, 850 
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Hypotaxis, 128 
Hypsistarians, 447. 


I am, 133 ff. 

“*T”’-style, 130, 133-140 

Ideal of womanhood, 318 f. 

Ignatius, fragment of, 35 

Iliad, papyrus fragment, 26 

Image of God (Christ), 396 

Imperatival infinitive, 149, 

Imperial, 382 

Imperial cult and Imperial law, 347 

Imperial letters, 803, 379 ff. 

Imperial period, 28) ff. 

Imperial period, religious culture 
of, 284 ff. 

Imperial slave, 382 

Imperial stamp, 345 

Importunate widow, 131,, 269 

Imprisonment for debt, 267, 334 

In the name, 55;, 123 

Incantation, repetition of, 432 

Indian magic, 306 i 

Individual souls, 290-302 

Infinitive absolute ( = imperative), 
754, 1483, 149, 

Inflections, shrinkage of, 126 

Inscriptions, 10 ff. 

Inscriptions, “‘ angel,” 279 

Inscriptions, archangel, at Miletus, 
446 ff. 

Inscriptions on bronze, 10 

Inscriptions, Christian, 19 

Inscriptions, Christian, Corpus of, 
19, 460 

Inseriptions, corpora of, 11-14 

Inscriptions, cuneiform, 5 

Inscriptions on stone, 10 

Inscriptions on tombs, 295 f., 318, 
316 f., 319 

Insignia of Christ, 345 

Inspiration, 61, 246 

Intercession, 1723, 178, 

International cities, 239 f. 

International excavations, xxvi, 
407 f. 

International Greek, 18, 54 ff. 

Interpreter of dreams, 95 

Inventories, Byzantine church, 38 

Inventory of temple furniture, 101 

Investigation. See Methods 

Investigators. See 
Austrian, British, French, Ger- 
man, Greek 

Ionic dialect, 59 

Lota adscript, 914, 154 

I.0.U., 334-337 

Islam, 303, 210, 213, 

Islands, Christianity in the, 278 f. 


American, ' 


| Islands, civilisation of the, 277 ff. 


Islands, intercourse with, 278 f. 
Isolative method of New Testa- 
ment criticism, 54, 61 f., 401 ff. 


James, St., Epistle of, 63, 235, 241 
Jesus, marks of, 303 
Jews and. Judaism : 

“beware thee of the Jews,” 122 

cosmopolitan Judaism, 36 f. 

Diaspora : 
at Corinth, 13, 
in Egypt, 30, 36,, 124, 359. 
law in, 323, 325 f. 
at Miletus, 446 f, 
at Pompeii, 274, 
propaganda, 394 
in Rheneia, 415-435 
at Rome, 149, 59 
works on, 289, 

Hellenisation of Judaism, 326, 
423 ff., 434, 447 

idea of agency in Judaism, 339, 

Jewish elements in magic, 308 f., 
250-260 

Jewish Greek, 124, 1255 

Jewish Greek Bible, cosmopoli- 
tan, 394, 434 

Jewish law, 323, 325 f. 

Jewish manumissions, 325 f. 

Jewish martyrs, 359, 434 

Jewish names, 123 f., 309, 
Crispus, 123, 

Danoilos, 124, 
Maria, 123 f., 309, 
Simon, 124, 

Jewish papyri, 30, 36 

Jews, persecutions of, 367, 359 

Jewish Praefect of Egypt, 362 

Jewish precedents in formulae of 
anathema, 217; 

Jewish records (not discussed in 
this book) illustrate the New 
Testament, 623, 409; 

Jewish revision of LXX (7), 354 

Jewish translation of Genesis (2)s 
354 

Jewish words (?), 76, 116; 

learning by heart in J udaism, 

213, 
supposed Hebraisms, 122-125, 
1833 
Brérew aro, 122 
Ovo dbo, 124 f. 
elvat els, 122 f. 
els 70 dvoua, 123 
mpd dd0arnav éxev, 1833 
the name Panthera not a Jewish 
invention, 68 f. 
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Johannine style, 127-140 

Johannine writings, 63, 339 f. 

John, St., Acts of, 35; 

John, St., First Epistle of, 128, 
2232, 237, 242, 410 

John, St., Second Epistle of, 40,, 
223., 234 

John, 8t., Third Epistle of, 2232, 
234 


John, St., Gospel of, 35;, 63, 126 f., 
211, 213, 242 


‘John, St., Revelation of, 35;, 63, 


237 f., 242, 345, 352 f., 367, 379 £. 
J6m hakkippurim, 431-435 
Jude, Epistle of, 235, 242 
Judge (Christ), 396 . 
Judge the right, 118 


Keep faith, 312 

King, 367 f., 396 

King of Kings, 360s, 367 f. 

King’s Day, 3634 

Kise one’s hand, hid =f. 

Knecht, 323; 

Kohanim hands, 426, 

Koine (Kow7, Hellenistic Greek), 
18, 54-62, 83 f., 87-f., 103, 428, 


Labour, 316 ff. 

Labour in vain, 317 f. 

Laboured, much, 316 f. 

Labourers (homologi), 105g 

Labourers in the vineyard, parable, 
318 

Labourers, manual, 240, 3173 

Lady, 354, 3566 

Lamb of God, 396 

Language, colloquial, 59 f. 

Language, missionary, 302 

Language of magic, 303-310 

Language of the workshop, 316 

Language, original, of the New 
Testament, 57 

Language, popular, 8, 18, 46, 54 ff. 

Languages, number of, 258;0 

Laodiceans, letter to the, 229 

Lapidary style of St. John’s pro- 
logue, 127 


Latin ostraca, 44 
. Latin papyri, 30 


Latin, vulgar, 182 ff., 242 

Latinisms, 117 f. 

Law, 266 ff. 

Law of the constitution (Roman), 347 

Law, popular, 322-341 

Law, the royal, 3673 

Leaden roll from Rhodes, 19, 

Leaden tablet from Hadrumetum, 
19;, 260, 429 


Leaden tablets, 10, 92, 118, 148 f., 
304, 305, 307. 

Learning by heart, 211 ff. 

Leather as writing material, 46, 

Lectionary (?), 52 

Legal expressions, 339 ff. 

Legal ideas in the New Testament, 
339 ff. 

Legal writers, 73, 

Legends of saints, 242 f. 

Leib, Gut, Hhr, Kind und Weib, 


306; 

Letter, the English word, ix f. 

Letter acknowledging debt, 336 

Letter, begging, 175: 

Letter copy-books, 227 f. 

Letter of complaint, 130 f. 

Letter of excommunication, 214-7 

Letters, 146 ff., 208 ff., 297-300 

Letters and epistles in N. T., 224 ff. 

Letters, autograph conclusion, 153, 

Letters, Christian, 37 f., 182 ff. (2), 
192-201, 198, (?) 

Letters, conclusion indented, 1973 

Letters, epistolary, 221 

Letters, family, 2276, 300: 

Letters from heaven, 238, 379 f. 

Letters, greetings in, 170;5, 226 

Letters, Imperial, 803, 379 ff. 

Letters of Alexander she Great, 224 

Letters of Aristotle, 2195, 222, 224 

Letters of Brutus, 224 

Letters of Christ, 238;, 379 f. 

Letters of Cicero, 222, 224 

Letters of commendation, 158, 
226 

Letters of consolation, 164-167 

Letters of contrition, 165,, 176-182 

Letters of Demosthenes, 224 

Letters of Epicurus, 222 

Letters of Isocrates, 222 

Letters of Plato, 222 

Letters of recommendation, 158, 
182 ff., 226 

“Letters of the captivity,” St. 
Paul’s, 229 ff. 

Letters of the Emperors, 379 f. 

Letters, religious, 284 

Letter-writers (treatises), ancient, 
1654, 181; 

Letter-writing, its history still un- 
written, 408 f. : 

Lexicography, xviii, 411 ff. 

Libellatici, 37 

Libelli, 37 

Liddell and Scott, a correctien, 
3274 

Life (Christ), 396 

Ligatures, 452 
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Light (Christ), 396 

Linguistic importance of the new 
texts, 54 ff. 

Literary and Non-literary, 145 ff. 

Literary development of Primitive 
Christianity, 238 ff. 

Literary history applied to the 
New Testament, 144 ff. 

Literary language, 59 f. 

Literature, artistic, 237, 241, 243 

* Literature, epistolary, 146 

Literature of the Imperial period, 
2f 


Literature, popular, 241 

Liturgies, Greek, 454 f. 

Liturgy, Mithraic, 289, 

Livy, Epitome of, 34 

Loan-words, 72 

Logia fragment, First, 26, 333 

Logia fragment, Second, 333, 34, 
436 ff. 


Logia fragment, Third, 34; 

Logia, translation of, xiii 

Logion, the Freer, 34, 

Logos, 63, 127, 242, 352 

Lord, 161 (1. 30), 353-363, 366;f., 
396 


Lord and God, 366 

Lord King, 356 f. 

Lord of the diadems, 356 

Lord of the spirits, 42'7 

Lord, Our, 355 

Lord’s day, 361, 363 

Lord’s freedom, the, 330, 382 

Lord’s Prayer, 398 

Lord’s Prayer on a fragment of 
earthenware, 48,, 5 

Lord’s Prayer on papyrus, 392 

Lord’s service, 361 f. 

Lord’s supper, 361 

Lord’s table, 355 ' 

Lord’s treasury, 361 

Lotometra, 251 (I. 3009), 2553 

Lower classes, 7;, 240, 290 ff;; 332 f.; 
342, 403 ff. 

Lower classes, solidarity of, 398 

Lucianus, Biblical text of, 456 

Luke, St., Gospel of, 241 £. 

Lutherans, 37, 


Magi, Adoration of the, 3583 

Magic, 139, 449-455 

Magic, language of, 303-310 

Magic spells, Greek, Hebrew, In- 
dian, Mandaean, Syrian, 306 

Magic words, 251 f., 255-257 

Magical books, 249-261, 284 

Magical formula, 90 

Magical papyri, London, 304, 308 


Magical papyrus, Paris, 250-260, 
305, 


Magician’s outfit, 260 

Mammon, Jesus on, 240, 

Mammon, the Gospel antagonism 
to, 81 

Mandaean spells, 306, 308 

Manumissio in ecclesia, 326, 

Manumission, Jewish records of, 
4478 

Manumission, records of, 111, 324 ff. 

Manumission, sacral, 100, 121 I> 
324-334, 354, 

Mark, St., Gospel according to, 34, 
2132 : 

Marks of Jesus, 303 

Marriages between brother and 
sister, 135 f., 154, 

Martyrdoms (literary genre), 242, 
408 

Martyrs, 359 f. 

Martyrs, Scilitanian, 247,, 360 

Masses, the, 291-302. See Lower 
classes 

Mastic, herb, 2554 

Mastigia (2), 251 (1. 3009), 255, 

Matthew, St., Gospel according to, 
213; 

Maximum tariff (Diocletian’s), 271£. 

Mediator, 396. See Agency, Para- 
clete 

Medical terms, 86, 966 

Medical writers, 73, 

Mediterranean civilisation, 2 

Meeting, 113; 

Meeting again after death, 3052 

Meeting-house, 113, 

Metaphors, Primitive Christian, 
323 ff., 336 f. 

Methodists, 113, 

Methods of research and interpro- 
tation, 262 ff., 298, 303;, 362, 
390 f., 401 ff., 404,, 409 £., 436 ff., 
441 ff, 

Military diploma, 80 

Miracles, 393 f. 

Miracles, accounts of, 954, 284, 408, 

Miracles of healing, 284 

Mishna, 2, 623, 388, 

Missionary language, 302 

Missionary religions, 288 f. 

Mithraic liturgy, 289, 

Modern Greek, 31, 77, 125, 129 


“Modern ”’ souls, 301 


Money devoted to religious pur- 
poses, 104 f., 284 

Money payments, sacral, 365 f. 

er ce of Christ, 38, 2115, 2513, 
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Monograms of archangels, 451 f. 

Monograms with p, 2513, 309: 

Monotheism, 394 f. 

Moral element in Christianity, 397 f. 

Morality, 397 f. 

Morality for the sake of reward, 318 

Morality of the workshop, 318 

Morals, ancient popular, 312-322 

Most High God, 326, 427 

Mother’s name in magical texts, 
3092 

Mount, Sermon on the, 263 

Much laboured, 316 f. 

Mummy-labels, 98 

Muratorian canon, 182, 1845, 3, 242 

Murder, expiation of, 426 


Naassenic psalm, 35 

Nails, 336, 

Naked soul, 293, 

Name, change of, 170; 

Name, in the, 55;, 123 

Name, mother’s, in magical texts, 
309. 

Name of daemon, important in 
exorcism, 2573 

Names, double, 447, 

Names in Rom. xvi., 278; 

Names in the book, 121 

Names, list of, 30;. See Onomas- 
tica 

Names of archangels, 451 f. 

Narrative style, popular, 408 

Narratives of adventure, 408 

Narratives of expiation, 408, 

Narratives of rescue, 284;, 3102, 408 

Narratives of the miraculous, 954, 
284, 408, 

Naturalism, 55 

Neck, to lay down one’s, 119 f. 

Now English Dictionary, 258;4 

New Testament. See Testament 

““New Testament ’”’ Greek, 54 ff. 

“New ” words, 69 ff., 158;, 195s, 
254, 

Nominative for genitive, 124 

Non-literary, the, 218 f, 

Non-literary memorials, 4 

Non-political character of Primitive 
Christianity, 342 f. 

Note of hand, 334 ff. 

Nubian language, 36 

Number 616, the, 348 

Number 666 (or 616), the, 275 ff. 

Number 888, the, 277; 

Number of languages, 25810 

Numerals in Greek New Testament, 
72 ; 

Numerical riddles, 275 ff. 
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Obscenity, 274 

“ Observations,”’: 18th-cent. 
pilers of, 104, 417 

Odes, 353 

Officers of the Roman army, 182- 
186, 205-210 

Official style, 62, 

Ointment for eyes, 132, 

“ Olivet,” 157; 

Onomastica sacra, 2555, 415 f. 

Onomatology, 68 

Open door, 302, 

Oracle, 16315, 284 : 

Oration (literary genre), 236 

Order for payment of corn, 872; of 
wheat, 123 

Ordination, requirements for, 211 ff. 

Orientalisation of the West, 2 

“ Original language ”’ of the New 
Testament, 57 

Orphics, 305, 

Ostraca, 41 ff. 

Ostraca, Christian, from Egypt, xvii 

Ostraca, Coptic, 42,, 210-217 

Ostraca, inscribed with Gospel 
passages, 48-53, 141, 

Our Lord, 355 

Overseer (title of honour), 350 f. 

Ox and ass, 76, 273 


com- 


Papas, 192-200, 194;2, 205-210 

Papyri, 20 ff., 29 ff. 

Papyri, Christian, 33-39 

Papyri, Coptic, 302, 35 f. 

Papyri, corpus of, 32 

Papyri, discoveries of, 27 ff, 

Papyri, excavations for, 28 

Papyri, Hebrew, 30, 

Papyri, hieroglyphic, 30 

Papyri, Jewish, 30, 36 

Papyri, Latin, 30 

Papyri, Persian, 30 

Papyri, publication of, 32 ff. 

Papyrus boats, 27 

Papyrus codex, 26 

Papyrus manufacture, 23 ff. 

Papyrus plant, 21 f., 27 

Papyrus rolls, 25 f. 

Parable of the Good Samaritan, 
131,, 269 

Parable of the importunate widow, 
269 

Parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard, 318 

Parable of the prodigal son, 177, 
269 

Parable of the rich fool, 2952 

Parable of the wicked servant, 267 

Parables, our Lord’s, 131,, 269 
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Paraclete, 83, 12416, 340 

Paradise, 2563 

Parallelism of Christian and Pagan 
pairs of ideas, 318 f. 

Parataxis, 128-132, 182, 

Parchment fragments, 35,4, 367, 6 

Paris Magical Papyrus, 250-260 ~° 

Parricide and matricide, 321 

Parusia, 372-378 

Parusia coins, 372, 375, 376, 378 

Parusia crown, 373; 

Parusia dues and taxes, 372 f. 

Parusia, eras reckoned by, 372, 
376 f. 

Parusia, expenses of, 372{., 374, 
376 


Parusia, manifestation of, 374, 

Parusia of Antichrist,. 375 f.: 

Parusia of Antiochus the Great, 
3745 

Parusia of Asclepius, 374, 

Parusia of G. Caesar, 375, 

Parusia of Christ, 372 ff., 397 

Parusia of the Emperors, 375 ff. 

Parusia of Mithradates, 375; 

Parusia of Nero, 375,, 

Parusia of Ptolemies, 374, 

Parusia of Saitapharnes, 3743 

Parusia sacrifices, 372, 376 

Parusia, the first, 3771 

Parusia, the second, 3771 397 

Paston Letters, xiii 

Pastor Hermae, 34, 405 

Pastoral Epistles, 230f., 278, 3133, 
314, 378 

Patristic MSS., 2793 

Paul, St., Epistles of, 225 ff., 399 ; 
to be learnt by heart, 213 

Paul, St., his idea vi freedom, 
324, 

Paul, St., writes letters: during im- 
prisonment, 229f. See also 
Index II 

Pay days, 365 f. 

Payments, days for effecting, 365 f. 

Payments of a religious nature, 
30am: 

Perforation of documents, 336, 

Peril of the sea, 1696 

Persecutions of Christians, 37, 133, 
201 ff. 

Persian papyri, 30 

Personal execution, 267, 334 

Personal names in Rom. xvi., 278; 

Personality, popular, types of, 405 

Peter, Acts of, 35; 

Peter, Epistles of, 235, 242 

Peter, Second Epistle of, 322 

Peter, Gospel of, 48, : 








Petition, 374;, 377 

Pfafflen and Papstlein, 208, © 

Pharaoh, 356 

Philemon, Epistle to, 205, 226, 229, 
278, 335, 337, 339 

Philippians, Epistle to the, 230 

Philological importance of the new 
texts, 54 ff. 

Philologists and theologians, 391, 
402 

Phonetic spelling, 187, 416; 

Phonology and accidence, 66 f. 

Physicians, 86, 966 

Pietistic congregations, 113; 3 

Piety, Gentile, evidenced by the 
ancient shrines, 285-288 

Piety, various levels of, in the 
ancient world, 287 ; 

Pilgrimages (literary genre), 243 

Planetary inscription at Miletus, 
448 ff. : 

Pneumatic communion, 3838, 395 

Poemander (Poimandres), 795, 2882 

Polemies, Christian, 282 

Politics, Primitive Christianity not 
interested in, 342 f. 

Poll-tax, 2699 

Pope, title, 194;2, 208; 

Popular character of Primitive 
Christianity, 240, 392, 396 

Popular ethics, ancient, 312-322 

Popular etymology, : 255, 

Popular forms of expression, 405 

Popular language, 8, 18, 46, 54 ff. 

Popular law, 322-341 

Popular literature, 241 

Popular morality, 312-322 

Popular narrative style, 408 

Popular personality, types of, 405 

Popular religion (“‘ folklore ”), 287 

Popular scene (in comedy), 321 

Popular style, 127-140 

Postils, 243 

Potsherds, 41 ff. 

Praescript( = salutation), 148,,149;, 


‘Praise of Wisdom,” 134; 

Prayer and fasting, days of, 43} f. 

Prayer ‘‘for the city,” 453 f. 

Prayer, Lord’s, 392, 482, 5, 398 

Prayers, 284 

Prayers for protection (Corinth), 455 

Prayers for vengeance (Amorgus), 
118 

Prayers for vengeance (Rheneia), 
135, 1173, 3262, 423 ff., 4473 

Prepositions, 122 f. 

Presbyter, 37, 3407, 3734 

Presbyter, Christian, 37, 201 ff, 
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Preterite of the epistolary style, 
1573, 164, 

Price, 327 ff., 333 

Priest, High (Christ), 369, 396 

Priestling and popeling, 208; 

Priests in Hellenistic Egypt, 284, 

Primitive Christianity. See Chris- 
tianity 

Principate, 353, 356 

Problems awaiting solution, 406-419 

Processions, 105;0, 106, 371 f. 

Proclamation in the Temple at 
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- Vlachs, 99: 
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Vulgate, 381 
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Worship of local gods, 173; 
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THE PHILOLOGY OF 
THE GREEK BIBLE 


ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE 


By Professor 


ADOLF DEISSMANN, D.D. 
Translated by LIONEL R. M. STRACHAN, M.A. 3/- net 


“Greek of the Bible is supposed to be easy Greek by men who are 
deep in Sophocles, Aristotle, Lucian, and the classics ; but it has pecu- 
liarities and difficulties of its own, and offers a fruitful field of investigation 
to the philologer. The old texts have to be examined in the light of 
newly discovered documents, and the results have their own bearing 
upon the meaning of the Bible and upon modern notions of Primitive 
Christianity. This is shown with a rare learning in the valuable lectures 
delivered at Cambridge by Professor Deissmann. . . . They illuminate 
every aspect of their subject, but perhaps the most important point they 
make is to obliterate the old-fashioned distinction between ‘ Bible Greek ’ 
and ‘ profane Greek,’ and to show that the language of the Septuagint has 
not, as so many dictionaries suggest, any peculiarly Biblical meanings, but 
must be interpreted as, neither good nor bad Greek, easy or hard Greek, 
but ‘cosmopolitan late Greek, with its own distinctive position in a 
linguistic development which has gone on from Hesiod’s day until our 
own.”— Scotsman. 


“These brilliant lectures, most adequately translated from the 
author’s manuscript by Mr. Lionel R. M. Strachan, were delivered by 
Dr, Adolf Deissmann at Cambridge. They place before the reader in a 
clear and very vivid form the revolution that modern discoveries as to the 
character of the Greek tongue in the periods when the Greek Old Testa- 
- ment and the Greek New Testament came into existence have made in 
our appreciation of the, Bible as an indivisible work.”—Contemporary 
Review. 


“The Greek of the New Testament is a subject to which Professor 
Deissmann has made original contributions, and with its study his name 
will be honourably associated in the years to come. No one can sketch 
the newer development of the science with more authority.”—British 
Weekly. 


“No man has done more than Dr. Deissmann to promote these 
studies, and his lectures are a delightful encouragement to others to 
follow in his' train.”— Outlook. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE 
CHURCHES 


By Prof. Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., and 
GERTRUDE L. BELL 


With over 400 Illustrations. - 20/- net 


“It was a happy train of events that led Sir W. M. Ramsay to visit Bin- 
bir-Kilisse along with a first-rate authority on architecture. This ruined 
Roman and Byzantine city, the Turkish name of which, being interpreted, 
supplies the title of the book, lies in a valley of the Karadagh, a 
commanding block of mountains rising out of the Lycaonian plain about 
fifty miles south-east of Konia. The imposing ruins of a large number 
of Early Christian churches have impressed every visitor. Several 
travellers have studied part of the architectural material in detail ; but 
an exhaustive examination of the ruins, coupled with a study on the 
spot of the epigraphy, was evidently required in order to settle the 
diverse architectural and historical problems raised by the great variety 
of structural forms existing together on a single site. Miss Bell—whose 
courage and energy in exploring this remote region, and others wilder 
still, have laid archaeology under a debt it seldom owes to a lady—added 
to her work at Bin-bir-Kilisse an exhaustive examination of the Karadagh 
and the neighbouring mountain ranges.”— Times. 


“The book before us is an excellent example of the work which is 
being done by the archaeologists of to-day. .. . Fifty miles south of 
Konia, in Asia Minor, on the slopes of a volcanic range, are situated 
a series of ruins which had for some years attracted the attention of 
archaeologists. Fortunately the site was almost deserted, and till 
recently the ruins had not been disturbed by the hand of man. The 
ruins are mostly the remains of churches built from the fifth to the 
eleventh centuries, and exhibit the history of early church development 
in clear and well-preserved examples. They have now been carefully 
examined, planned, and photographed, and the book before us is a record 
iof these labours, enriched by the valuable comments of the explorers. 

“ There is no historical record of the city, which is probably the ancient 
Barata. And there are very few inscriptions. But the careful and 
minute examination of the site has led to results which are in the highest 
degree interesting and instructive.”— Spectator, 


“Sir William and Lady Ramsay have done an immense amount of 
‘work, and this carefully descriptive and richly illustrated volume is the 
result of their labours. . . , The labour of producing this most instruc- 
tive book, whether in the way of travels and exploration on the spot, 
or of arranging and writing in the study, must have been immense ; and 
students of Church architecture and of Byzantine history owe a large 
debt of gratitude to its authors, The bountiful supply of photographs 
implies a great deal; but along with them Miss Bell gives us accurate 
measurements, very full descriptions of details, drawings of leading 
architectural features, and ground-plans of what still exists and what 
may be conjectured to have existed. Her contributions are a model 
of how such work ought to be done.”—Guardian. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PERSIAN CONQUEST 


By JAMES H. BREASTED, Ph.D. 
Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the University of Chicago ; 
Director of Haskell Oriental Museum ; Director of the Egyptian Expedition of 
the University of Chicago. 


With two hundred I]lustrations and Maps. In one handsome volume, 
large 8vo, 634 pages with Index. 20/- net. 


“ At length we have a readable history of Ancient Egypt, on a large 
enough scale to give the chief events in considerable detail, and to 
depict the social and religious life in a vivid manner. At the same time 
the general trend of things is kept clear. Dr. Breasted’s careful study 
of the inscriptions and papyri has made his work both scientific and 
authoritative, while the lucid style and an abundance of excellent illus- 
trations should attract the general reader.”—Church Times, 


“Dr. Breasted’s four volumes of documents show how assiduously he 
has laboured to collect his facts ; the masterly way in which he recasts 
them into bright pictures shows him to have a genius for writing history. 
. . . We have no history of Egypt to compare with it in English, nay, 
not even in French or German. ... This beautiful and admirable 
volume should find a place in every good private library, and help to 
form the ideas of the next generation on the Egypt which no education, 
however narrow and practical, can afford to ignore.”—Morning Post. 


“ This valuable and interesting work will bring Professor Breasted to 
the acquaintance of many readers who make no professions of erudition 
in Oriental history. . . . It is lavishly illustrated by pictures and draw- 
ings interesting upon artistic grounds, and invaluable as documents to 
readers who have no opportunity of visiting the scenes which they 
represent. The book, in fine, is an account of ancient Egypt which must 
prove instructive to readers of the most varied interests, from the student 
of Old Testament history and the intelligent modern tourist to the 
specialist who needs to have at hand a trustworthy compendium of the 
existing learning upon his own subject.”— Scotsman. 


“A history must be more than a collection of documents, however 
accurately transcribed and interpreted. Professor Petrie has demon- 
strated how unsightly the bare dry bones of Egyptian history may be 
made to appear. Dr. Breasted, on the contrary, has made the dry bones 
live. He brings to his task a warm enthusiasm, a broad and tolerant 
sympathy, and a restrained imagination. . . . We have never seen the 
great epochs of Egyptian history more vividly portrayed than in his 
eloquent pages. . . . This history is, in some sense, a work of art, no less 
than a presentation of the mature results of scholarly research. . . . The 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen.”— Zzmes. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. 


BIBLE SIDE-LIGHTS FROM 
THE MOUND OF GEZER 


A RECORD OF EXCAVATION AND DISCOVERY IN PALESTINE 


By R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A., F.S.A. 


Director of Excavations, Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Arai, 48 Mingeanpars cain 


“Mr. Macalister is Director of Excavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and therefore has every claim to be listened to when he discourses on the excavations 
made on behalf of that Fund. The present yolume does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive or technical account of what has been done at Gezer, but is a very 
successful attempt to popularise the results that have been reached. . . . A number 
of excellent illustrations make the book still more useful and valuable." —Church Times. 


‘« A most interesting volume.” —Sfectator. 


‘‘Qne of the freshest and most interesting works on Palestinian exploration that 
has been published for a long time. Though written for the ordinary reader, it is 
accurate and scholarly from beginning to end. . . . A word of commendation is due 
for the way in which the book is illustrated. No fewer than forty-seven excellently 
produced photographic plates serve to bring the scenery and objects described vividly 
before the mind of the reader.” —A/ethodist Times. 


“Mr. Macalister’s materials are of remarkable interest, whether to those whose 
starting-point is the Bible or to those whose outlook is more purely archaeological.” 
—Scoisman. 


OUT OF DOORS IN THE 
HOLY LAND 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 


Illustrated in Colour. 6/- net 


‘¢Dr. Henry Van Dyke in his new book brings Palestine of the past and of 
to-day before us with an intense vividness that illuminates the scenes of the Bible 
narrative in a fascinating and profoundly moving way. The book is, as he says, 
‘a long journey in the spirit, and a short one in the body,’ and it is not only his 
description of the country and of the scenes of those great events, but his power of 
recalling their associations and meaning that makes his book so deeply and intensely 
interesting to every reader of the Bible. Coloured illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness of the book.” —G/asgow News. 


‘« This is in every way a beautiful and distinguished book. The keynote is struck 
in the preface, which is a remarkable piece of writing. The author has brought two 
lessons from Palestine. The first is the conviction that Christianity is an out-of doors 
religion. All of its important events took place out of doors. Lxcept the discourse 
in the upper chamber at Jerusalem, all of its great words from the Sermon on the 
Mount to the last commission to the disciples were spoken in the open air. The 
next is the deepened sense that Jesus Himself is the great, the imperishable miracle, 
His words are spirit and life. His character is the revelation of the perfect love. 
. . . Dr. Van Dyke is an eminent theologian, but he is also a poet and a man of 
letters. All these qualities meet in this graphic narrative, which is copiously illustrated 
with some of the best coloured pictures we have ever seen. . . . There is great charm 
about this volume—something magical and entrancing in its quality. No one will 
read it without seeing many things in the Gospel set in a new light.”—Church 
family Newspaper. : ; 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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JERUSALEM 


THE TOPOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND HISTORY, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO A.D. 70 


By the Rev. Principal 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., L.L.D. 


Complete in Two Volumes with Maps and 
Illustrations. Price 24/- net the two vols, 


“There are too many books upon Jerusalem, good and bad, but no 
one will hold that Dr. Smith’s addition to the long list is superfluous. 
It was, on the contrary, extremely desirable that just such a book should 
be written by just such a man. The mass of literature on the subject, 
and the conflicting theories of recent critics, combine to overwhelm all 
but the most persevering students. ... Dr. Smith has produced a 
critical survey of the whole field. His acute reasoning and judicial 
balance of mind give his work an importance not easily exaggerated. 
We admire especially the coolness of his judgment, and his avoidance 
of theorising on insufficient evidence. . . . We must content ourselves 
with recommending his admirable chapters to the attention of all serious 
students. We feel that even in a long review it is impossible to do full 
justice to the many-sided interest of this important work, in which true 
scholarship is never flaunted, but is felt in every line, and in which 
moderation and sound sense dominate every conclusion,” —<d ¢henaeum. 


“ The author, we feel, has chosen his vocation well. He not only has 
the eye of a geographer to see at once the salient features in the scene 
that he is describing, but he has also the ‘visual’ imagination to conjure 
up at will the picture of the past. And his many other accomplishments 
as a trained scholar and historian enable him to enrich each aspect of 
his subject from his ample knowledge and command of other aspects 
of it. This geography, history, criticism, and exegesis are all intertwined 


together ; and they are seen with that heightened colour, which comes 


from observing the past in the light of the actual life of to-day... . We 
congratulate ourselves on possessing in Dr. Smith’s book a work of 
ample dimensions, thoroughly up-to-date, based upon a careful study 
of detail, and written in a most reasonable and judicious spirit, which to 
this spirit adds the attractiveness of a writer who has always had a 
special gift of attraction on the important subject with which it deals. 
It must at once take its place by the side of the best that has been pro- 
duced by the scholars of other nations.” — 777s. 


-HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HOLY LAND 


By the ‘Rev. Principal 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


With Maps and Index.. 15/- 


“A very noteworthy contribution to the study of sacred history, based 
upon the three indispensable conditions of personal acquaintance with 
the land, a study of the explorations, discoveries, and decipherments, 
especially of the last twenty years, and the employment of the results of 
Biblical criticism during the same period,”— Z7zmes. 


“This is one of the most remarkable books of the year, and will be 
welcome to that large circle of readers who are familiar with the author’s 
brilliant chapters on Isaiah, to those who are interested in geography as 
it bears on history, to those who have travelled in the Holy Land, and to 
all who welcome from every source fresh contributions to the better 
understanding of the surroundings of those wonderful passages in history 
which contain the record of the gradual formation of the people who 
prepared the way for Christ, and who eagerly scan the descriptions of 
those holy places which have been trodden by the feet of the Son of God. 
. . . The merit of the book is enhanced by its excellent paper and type, 
while the wide margin and fly leaves between the chapters all facilitate 
the reading of a work which repays diligent attention by a never failing 
store of suggestive and valuable matter.”"—Church Times, 


“Every student of the Bible will welcome this scholarly treatise, every 
minister will be grateful for such an addition to the living apparatus of 
the pulpit ; yet is the volume so well written, so rich in suggestiveness, so 
finely knit and reverently toned, that many who are entirely unused to 
this branch of literature will be surprised to find themselves fascinated 
by its pages. It is a geography made picturesque, illustrated richly 
with historic expositions, and lit up with frequent passages of rare ~ 
spiritual beauty. ... 

“Dr. Smith grasps his subject firmly and expounds his views with 
lucidity. He has caught the true inwardness of the geographical situa- 
tion in a way that we cannot remember in any other expositor. . .. 

“Without any ‘purple patches’ laboriously vivid, the book is so full of 
the comment, historic and religious, that could proceed only from a well- 
stored brain and sensitive spirit, that it is impossible to alight on a dull 
page.”—Christian World, 


“Dr. George Smith has succeeded in producing the work that was 
required. . . . Dr. Smith’s accounts are always vivid and picturesque ; 
those who have travelled in the Holy Land will bear witness to his 
accuracy. He gives an admirable idea of the general configuration of 
the country; he has a great eye to the advantages of a position, and to 
the features which have made a place of historical importance. . . . We 
have, we hope, made clear the value of the work. . . . It is written with 
full critical and historical knowledge ; it describes the physical features 
in a vivid and clear manner.’ —Guardian. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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